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AND 



GENERAL REVIEW. 



Article L 
Changes in the Religious Vtews of UnivertaiiiU. 

The doctrine of the final salvation of ail raen from sin 
and its conséquences, appears to hâve been believed bv 
8ome in almost every âge, from the fathers of the chorch 
to the présent time. This doctrine, however, has been 
presented nnder différent phases, at différent times ; it has 
received modifications which its early promnlgators never 
anticipated, and has passed through some chancres, which 
probably most persons of reflection wiU be inclined to 
consider as improvements of the original System. Nor 
onght thèse modifications and changes to excite surprise, 
or to încur censure. Every reader of ecdesiastical his^ 
tory, every attentive observer of the opérations of the 
hnman mind, when religion is the spécial subject of its 
regard, knows, that dogmatic theology, in every dénomi- 
nation, has been marked by similar mutations. Who, 
that has reached the âge of seventy-five or eighty years, 
is ignorant of the fact, that what is now called Calvinism 
is not the scheme of divinity which bore the name when 
he was a young man ? Who, that reflects upon the sub- 
ject, does not perceive, that the preaching which he hears, 
and the books that he reads, though they bear the name 
of orthodox, are of a milder character than those which 
were heard and read, fifty or sixty years ago ? And it is 
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6 ' Changes in the ReligiotM Vîetos [Jan. 

right that changes in men's religions views should take 
place; as without them, there could be no growth, no 
improvement. It is true, that every change is not, neces- 
sarily, an improvement ; but it is equally trae, that where 
no modification of original views, no enlargement of 
mind, or no change in early habits of thoaght, occurs, 
there can be no advancement in knowledge. 

Moreover, it ought to be rememb^ed, that every new 
form of belief, which claims the attention of mankind, is, 
very naturally, first contemplated as a whole ; and that a 
considérable portion of time may be expected to elapse 
before men will be induced, or feel prepared, to exercise 
their minds upon each part separately, and to mark the 
relation that one part holds to another. We may dis- 
cover a great, central truth, and allow our minds to dwell 
upon it with intense thought, and deep interest; while 
many subordinate truths, which, so to speak, dérive ail 
their life and power from it, may remain nnappreciated 
and unknown. In thèse cases, we proceed in much the 
same way as in acquiring the knowledge of language. 
We learn to speak before we study grammar, which is 
the science of the relation of words to each other. The 
first advocates of any opinions, new to their cpntempora- 
ries, and treated as pernicious hérésies, hâve commonly 
exhibited their mental strength in arguments of a gênerai 
nature, rather than in minute and particular considéra- 
tions, illustrative of the relations and bearings of distinct 
ideas, which hâve subsequently been arranged, and cotn- 
biiled, and dignified by the name of a system. Thîs 
atfangement and combination cannot be efiected at onee. 
CSrcumstances, that will élude the forecast of the shrewd* 
est and most intellectual of the original promulgators pf a 
Uew doctrine, will hereafter arise, and contribule to &e 
developement of principles, which must hâve their places 
in his System, thougfa they wete previously unknown fo 
faimself. 

Thèse statements, we believe, are in perfect accordance 
lil^th the philosophy of the human mind, and with the 
laws which regulate and direct the progress of knowledge. 
They remind us of the beautiful, but simple, language, in 
i^^hich our Lord described the unfolding of religiooA 
truth, which he illustrated by the developement and 
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growth of the grain, which exhibits " first, the blade, thei), 
the ear^ after that, the full corn in the ear." 

If our remarks are founded in reason, and supported 
by facts, it will then appear, that the progressive disclo- 
sure of moral truth is a part of the* divine order, and con- 
troUed by unchangeable laws. That the mind of man i** 
capable of enlargement; that its perception of truth may 
acquire clearness and strength by continued exercise ; and 
that we may advance in the knowledge of any subject of 
our considération, in proportion as we study it minutely 
and extensively ; thèse are facts, that few, if any, will fed 
disposed to deny. They will certainly be admitted in aU 
jBcientific concerns.' And we can conceive of no sufficieat 
iieason, why religion, or a single truth of religion, should 
be made an exception to the gênerai laws, whose operar 
tlon is so apparent in ail subordinate affairs. Truth, we 
^now, is "the same yesterday, to-day, and fore ver." But 
the récipients of truth are not always in the same condi- 
tion. " Their understandings may be darkened." Thejr 
may be incapable of receiving more than the mère rudi- 
ments of a doctrine, or a system of faith. But whenever 
they increase ia knowledge, whether il be in common 
science, or in religions attainments, every new acquisition 
will dépend upon the enlargement of the mind, the free 
€ixercise of its powers, and an earn^t désire of improve- 
ment. Truth will come to the human spirit, as the want 
of it is felt 

The jremarks, which we hâve made in relation to this 
portion of our subject, will, we think, be found to àpply^ 
in ail their force, to the promulgation and progress of 
Uttiv^rsalism in this country, and to the changes which 
ttave taken place in the opinions of a large majority of its 
advocates. Thc^re cannot be a reasonable doubt, that the 
doctrine of die uldmate happiness of ail intelligent beingsii 
"was fifst announced and defended on Calvinietic grounds* 
It may not be strictly correct to say, that Universalism is 
Q^naùural oâsboot of Calvinism; it may be more propesr 
to oall it a scion that was eiigrafted upon a Calvinistic 
stock. And if the question should be asked, why this 
hams of the doctrine was taken ? the answej is obvious ; 
.there was no other to take. There may, indeed, hav» 
been some few eixceptions to Ihis statement. Thece may 
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hâve been men, whose theological reading had made 
them acquainted with olher views of the way of salvation, 
than those which emanated from the Genevan school; 
and of this number, Mr. Murray may hâve been one. 
But whether he wa& so, or not, his writings sufficîently 
prove, that he considered Calvinistic principles as forming 
the only true and safe foandation of the doctrines which 
he preached. And with regard to the preachers, who 
were natives of America, particularly those who com- 
raenced their labors nearly at the same time with Murray, 
we hâve no reason to believe, that they were acquainted 
with any théories of divinitv excepting that which was 
^ most popular ; and this was highly Calvinistic. From ail 
' we can learn of their public discourses, we are com- 
pelled to view them, as defendine Universalisra ou the 
ground of the atonîng sacrifice of Christ, who was sup- 
posed to hâve suffered ànd died in the sinner's place. 
Thèse statements will apply, with some limitation, to the 
preachers, who came into the field after those to whom 
we hâve just alluded. They did not always, or often, 
perhaps, présent Calvinistic principles, as constituting the 
basis of their faith ; but they tadlty admitted their truth ; 
they did not openly oppose them, nor suggest any thing 
as a substitute. Their hearers considered them, as stand- 
ing on the same ground with the most Orthodox, with the 
exception only of believing in the salvation of the whole 
world. 

And it is very natural to suppose that when the preachers 
of Unîversalism adopted the course we bave mentioned, 
they possessed some advantages, which they could not 
hâve enjoyed, in case of pursuing a différent Une of pro- 
cédure. When they came before their hearers, professing 
the cardinal doctrines, as they were called, of the Refor- 
ination ; doctrines, which had always received the sanction 
of the ablest^ divines of the American Church, and the 
unwavering credence of a vast majority of its members ; 
they seem to hâve had but little to do, excepting to erect 
with skill, and with proper materials, the contemplated 
superstructure, on a foundation already prepared for them. 
The Scriptures, which they, as well as the Orthodox, pro- 
fessed to regard as the rule of their faith, were known to 
abound in terms of universality, to which it was not easy 
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to gîve a limited interprétation. It required no unnatural 
or forced construction of the passages in which those 
terms are found, to show that Christ's propitiatory sacri- 
fice, and his advocacy before his Father's throne, were 
intended to exert a universal influence, in bririging ail 
men to God. And when the Calvinists urged the doc- 
trine of élection and réprobation against the Universalists, 
the former raust hâve found it extremely difficult to recon- 
cile those articles of their creed with the universal call to 
faith and repentance, and with the repeated promises of 
pardon and acceptance on complying with those condi- 
tions, that occur so frequently in the gospel. The be- 
liever in particular élection could not easily show the 
reasonableness of consigning the non-elect sinner to eter- . 
nal perdition, in default of faith in Christ ; when, by the 
very terms of his own creed, he had no right to believe in 
Christ, who did not die to save him, and hence laid no 
foundation for his faith. And if an argument was ad- 
vanced against the doctrine of universal salvation, on the 
ground, that the justice of God, which was represented as 
awfuUy vindictive, required the conderanation of the im- 
pénitent ; the answer was ready : that justice had received 
satisfaction in the death of the surety ; and it would be 
most unjust to exact the punishment of sin twice, once of 
the substitute, and then of the original ofFender. 

From Ihis brief review of the prévalent opinions of the 
American community when Universalism was first pub- 
lished hère, it appears highly probably, if not absolutely 
certain, that the circumstances to which we hâve alluded, 
had no small influence in securing success to the labors 
of the early preachers of that doctrine. To what other 
cause can we reasonably attribute the success of Mr. 
Murray, in the work of proselyting ? That he possessed 
popular talents ; that his ready wit, his pleasant voiee, his 
natural puipit action, were highly attractive, will be ad- 
mitted by ail who knew the man. But thèse circum- 
stances, however influential on hearers of a certain class, 
will hardly account for the results which foUowed his 
labors, in many parts of New England. Many, if not 
the greater portion of his earliest couverts were men who 
had long been members of Orthodox churches, in which 
they had been regarded as leaders. They had arrived at 
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mature âge, and had passed the period when the imagi- 
nation, ralher than the judgement, bears sway. Besides, 
their minds were so deeply imbued with the principles of 
their early religions éducation, that it is exceedingly 
doubtful, whether Universalism in any other form, than 
that in which they received it, would hâve ever com- 
manded their assent. But this doctrine, announced, as 
it was, in accordance with ideas that they had always 
considered as forming "the pillar and ground of the 
truth," brought with it a conciliât! ng quality, which, if it 
did not positively cpmmend it to their acceptance, was 
yet adapted to prevent prématuré and uncandid décisions, 
and to induce free and deliberate investigation. 

That Mr. Murray did not, in his first ministerial labors 
in this country, openly and directly proclaim the doctrine 
of uuiversal salvation, appears from good authority, to be 
a fact. Why he did not, may be a question, which 
différent persons may answer in différent ways. That he 
was ever ashamed of his religions opinions, or lacked 
moral courage, we can scarcely believe. He had already 
suffered for his faith, in his native country; and would he 
^be withheld, by fear, from declaring it in his adopted 
country, then struggling for civil and religions freedom ? 
To our mind, the most probable reason for his conduct is 
this: he was aware that the greatest number of his hearers, 
in ail places, were Calvinists ; and that the principles of 
that order lay at the foundation of his own faith and 
preaching. And in thèse circumstances, he might con- 
sider it the wisest and best course, to allow his hearers to 
draw their own conclusions from the premises, which he 
laid down, and which both he and they admitted to be 
Sound and incontrovertiblof 

In thèse remarks upon the ministerial charaoter, public 
labors and gênerai suceess of Mr. Murray, we would not 
be understood to make an in vidions distinction between 
him and others, or to undervalue the talents and services 
' of those, who were engaged in the same work. Messrs. 
Adam Streeter, Zebulon Streeter, and Caleb Rich, are to 
'he considered as eamest coadjutors with Mr. Murray, 
though they were not, for some time, associated with him. . 
Of the first of' thèse we never had any personal knowl- 
edge; but from some df those, who ôften attended on his 
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ministry, we bave learned, that be poesessed good, natoral 
ipowers.; tbat be spoke witb great ease and flueacy, and 
tbat to those, wbo were prepared to admit tbe truth of tbe 
premlses from wbiob be reasoned, and to allow tbe jost- 
ness of bis interprétations of Scripture, be seldom failed 
jto carry conviction.^ His brotber, Zebulon Streeter, was 
an amiable and excellent man, of gentle, unassuming, 
.oonciliating temper and manners ; witb no tendenoy oif 
,mind to altraism of any de-scription; of a ready wit, 
'Wbicb was kept witbin tbe limits -of propriety by bis 
ibabitual prudence ; not addioted to wild spéculation, nor 
.forced and unnatural interprétations of tne Scriptures; 
[possessing sucb a knowledge of our language, as enabled 
ibim to speak witb correctness and propriety, and exbibil- 
ciog, in bis life and praotice, tbe influence of evangelical 
tmtb. Mr. Ricb was a plain, but intelligible preacber, 

^ .M4e èy ihe EdUor. In order to préserve one or two notices of 
early Universaliats, which I hâve received from the ^riter of this 
article, I append them hère. 

1. " Matthew Wriffht was a Dane bv birth, of the Moravian fktth. 
Me was educated at tne University of dopenbagen, was a man of éma- 
nent literary attainments, able to converse, pray or preach as well in 
Xiatin as in his mother tongue. I know not when he came to America, 
nor whether he had been a preacher before he came, or not But my 

'impression is, that he had been a Moravian roissionary somewberew 
*He was a Universalist in his early youth, and used to speak of the 
«ffeetionate remonstsances of his mother agaisst his heresy. He was 
Galvinistic, and cootinued a Moravian in ail respects ezcepting the 
idea of the universality of salvation. He was **pure in heart" and in 
life, of the most swect and amiable dispositions. He lived in uncom- 
plaining, cheerful poverty; frequently teaching scbools in the countiy 
.towBs, and preachuig wlien requested. I know not when, nor where, 
rhe died. Thèse items of infonnation I had from an aged member of 
Mr. Murray^s society, when I was a young man." 

2. ** I know nothin^ of Adam Streeter, préviens to his appearance as 
'S Universalist preacher. He was, doubtless, a man of good natnrtl 

powers, which nad not been miich, or well, cultivated. His brother 
Zebulon bas often told me that Adam was a verv free, easy, éloquent 
-speaker. Tbe Calvinistic éléments entered lar^ly into his discourses, 
ilis was the àebi hnd ertdU theory of rédemption. To illustrate this 
&ct, and at the same time to ffive you an idea of his talents as an in- 
'ierpreter of Scripture and biblkal critic, I will refer to the ténor of a 
- lyscourse of his on Gen. iv. 7. * If thon doest not well, sin lietfa at the 
-deor;'' — tbat is, sin is placed to Christ's account, as the sinnei^ 
•«urety ; and Ghnst himselr says M am the door.* This account of thie 
«ermon I had frôm an old friend, wbo was delighted with the ,s9Dti- 
ment! I never saw Mr. Streeter." 
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who affected nothing brilliant or ornamental in his dis- 
courses. He had reacl the Scriptures much, and with 
great attention, and quoted them readily and appropriate- 
ly. His life and conversation adorned his profession. 

In Ihis connection, We may observe, that the Rev. Isaac 
Foster of West Stafford, Conn., was known, during many 
of .the last years of his life, as a Restorationist He was 
settled over a Congregational society, and was, for a time, 
in fellowship with the clergy of that order. We believe, 
that he was an Afminian,* in the earliest part of his 
ministry ; but probably did not often urge the doctrines of 
his faith upon his hearers, to the exclusion of more im- 
portant topics. But at length, his more Orthodox brethren 
called him to a rigorous account, and finally excluded 
him from their fellowship. But whether this took place 
before, or after, he had avowed his belief in the restora- 
tion of aU men, we are unable to détermine. His society, 
among whom, doubtless, his religious views had long 
been silently working their way, retained him as their 
pastor to the end ofhis days. His opinions were very 
similar to those of Dr. Chauncy. He possessed a strong 
mind, and was a close and powerful reasoner. 

While it cannot be considered strange, or unnatural, 
that persons who were educated in the CaJvinistic belief, 
should, on becoming Universalists, incorporate some of 
îts principles with those of their new faith ; it can be no 
more a cause of wonder, that they should, subsequendy, 
find reasons for other changes of opinion ; or that they 
should feel warranted in renouncing those religions views, 
that they once esteemed of vital importance. The mind, 
that has broken its attachment to " the traditions of the 
fathers," in one instance, has partially tested its native 
strength; and will seldom feel satisfied with a limited 

2 Mr. Foster was a decided and uncompromisin^ enemy of Calvinism 
in ail its forms. This will appearfrom the followmg anecdote. Being 
once in company with Dr. Huntington, the author of the work entitled 
"Calvinism Iraproved," Mr. Foster said something that indicated his 
dislike of that System, when the Dr. observed, that " the true character 
of the System was not developed, and therefore could not be appre- 
ciated ; but that a time would come, when its merits would be per- 
ceived, ajs it would appear in a greatly improved form." To this Mr. 
Foster replied, ^* Sir, Calvinism is as good now, as it will ever be ; it is 
utterly incapable of any improvement" 
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progress ; but will rather follow out the work of iraprove- 
ment to various, successive results. A form of belief raay 
be satisfactory lo him who hold? it, till by some process 
of reason, or from some want of his spiritual nature, he 
learns its inefficiency, and is disposée to seek for some- 
thing better. While raen believe in the infinity of sin, in 
the vindictive and inexorable justice of God, and in the 
necessity of a vicarious atonement; they raay be satisfied 
with the theory of rédemption, which represents Christ, 
the second person in the trinity, as voluntarily suffering 
in their stead, and thus cancelling the debt which they 
owed to divine justice. They raay survey this scheme 
from one stand-point only, namely, its resuit, and be 
pleased with it, because it seems to meet the only want 
of their nature of which they are then conscious. It is 
said, that imaginary diseases hâve been cured by iraagin- 
ary remédies. Men may be satisfied with a scheme of 
divinity which embraces the doctrine of particular élection, 
especially, if they believe that they are of the number 
chosen ; but if they find, on a patient and dispassionate 
examination, that this scheme, however çratifying to their 
selfish feelings, fails to meet the wants of their intellectual 
nature ; if they find it impossible to reconcile it with the 
benevolence of God, they will reject it, and seek for 
something more accordant with reason and the best affec- 
tions of their hearts. Where thèse éléments are wanting, 
our belief is, at best, nothing but an indolent assent 

It may be remarked in this connection, that our Cal- 
vinistic brethren and those who first professed a belief in 
the doctrine of uni versai salvation, stood on coramon 
ground. Both were satisfied with the results of their 
respective, distinguishing doctrines. The one believed, 
that the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, and the imputation 
of his righteousness, secured the salvation of ail the elect ; 
and the other, that the same means would prove effectuai 
in the rédemption of the whoJe family of man. 

But this State of things could not always last. The 
Universalists appear to hâve taken the lead of other 
dénominations in announcing Unitarian views of the 
person of Christ, and of the nature of the atonement. 
Though, as we hâve said before, the preachers of this 
order were understood to found their belief on Calvinistic 
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principles ; yet there might be sorae among them, who 
bad attained to clearer and more rational conceptions of 
the sensé of the Scriptures, in relation to thèse topics. 
We can speak of the change in their mode of preaching, 
from memory only. It was not till the year 1795, tbat 
we noticed any change at ail. Others, it is possible, 
may hâve discovered it before. There may bave been 
many preachers, who electrified and astounded some of 
their auditors with the announcement of the doctrine of 
Christ's subordination to the Father, and with the novel 
idea of reconciliation, as affecting human beings alone. 
We, however, heard thèse statements and the arguments 
in support of them, for the first time, in the year above 
mentioned. The preacher, on that occasion, was the author 
of the " Treatise on Atonement." This W€tô published in 
1805. In it the principal objections to the Calvinistic 
scheme of atonement are fairly stated, and forcible argu- 
ments adduced in defence of the opinions now generallj 
beld by Unitarians in the United States and in Great 
^ritain. This work may be considered as the first of the 
kind, published in America, which embodies Unitarian 
views, and which has had a wide circulation. At a 
Bomewhat earlier date, the Rev. Mr. Sherman, a Congre-, 
gational minister in Connecticut, who had imbibed Arian 
opinions, published (1803,) a small volume in their defence. 
But it was suppressed, as far as it could be donc, and 
never was read to any considérable extent 

We hâve known of other changes in the religious 
sentiments of Universalists ; but of thèse we need not say 
much, as they hâve been noticed in another part of this 
work.' But if it is true, as is there intimated, that 
" another change may be said to hâve begun within a few 
of the last years, when the current of opinion has nin 
more strongJy in favor of a moral connection of the 
présent life with the future, and when the sharp outlines 
of doctrines in gênerai hâve been softened down, if not 
sometimes obliterated;" we can only say, that we rejoice 
in this évidence of progress, in which Universalists appear 
to be following in the track of other religious communi- 
ties, who, after a time, chiefly employ^d in defending 

3 SeeVol.V.No.l.p.80. 
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their distinguishing tenets, turn their tbonghts to subjects, 
wbich form a coramon gronnd, on whicfa they can stand, 
side by side, with their bretbren wbo bear different 
names. It aëems to be a part of the order of Providence, 
diat a sect, or a dénomination, which acqoires it& désigna- 
tion from a peculiar form of belief, should, in time, find 
ît8 particular opinions merged in gênerai trutb, and its 
public instructions assnming a more practical character. 

E. T. 



Article IL 
BectSj Creedsj Fettowikip. 



I Do not propose a full discussion of either of thèse 
tppics at présent, but simply désire to submit a few con- 
sidérations in regard to eaçh ; or upon the gênerai sub- 
ject which they may be said to embrace. There would 
seem to be some rather vague notions cohcerning it, 
floating around, and many things said, that appear to 
me either unmeaning or very erroneous. Indeed, one 
would almost get the impression, from some sources, that 
every thing sectarian was opposed to true religion ; that 
ail creeds were but the very créatures of Satan ; and ail 
feUmoship^ narrow-minded and illiberal, except such p^* 
baps as consists of a kind of good-natured feeling towards 
every body. 

I hâve little sympathy with such o{^nions. I believe 
in the necessity and propriety of sects in religion. That 
they are impenect institutions, sometimes highly so ; that 
they hâve laults, many and grievous; that they some» 
times oppress, abuse, and persécute ; may be admitted, or 
otherwise, so far as this point is concemed. For I pré- 
sume that however willing one might be to admit the 
wrongs they practise, he would hardly daim that thèse 
were essential conditions of a sectarian existence. They 
are not elemental but circumstantial. And the true idM 
éi a sect embraces nothing that is inconsi^tent with an 
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honest and sincère faith, and a spirit as candid and gên- 
erons as that of Christ himself. Entire and gênerai uni- 
formity of belief cannot be expected. Sects are the 
inévitable conséquence. Whérever a number of indi- 
viduaJs hold in common some peculiar religions opinions, 
or even agrée only in one greal central idea, more espe- 
cially if tbey bave any organization, or concerted scheme 
of opérations for inculcating what they believe, do they 
not constitute ail that is essential to a sect? The condi- 
tions I hâve supposed certainly realize the proper raeaning 
of that term. They are a sect, whatever assumplion of 
catholicism may appear to the contrary. If they disclaim 
the abuses and perversions of sectarianîsm, it îs very well j 
but if they deny a sectarian existence, it is evidently in- 
correct They hâve ail the necessary éléments of a sect, 
and to some extent possess the force and do the work of 
a sect. Indeed, beginning with the most Orthodox or 
conservative body, and foUowing out the radiating lines 
of dissenters and reformers, it is remarkable bow strictly 
each distinct class, nearer or more remote, fulfils ail the 
essential conditions of a sect ; however widely differing 
from other classes, or even among themselves, in référ- 
ence to other particulars. And if I were to look for a 
very striking exhibition of this fact, I would go, sooner 
than anywhere else perhaps, among those whose princi- 
pal characteristic was a professed opposition to every 
thing like sect. A puritan of the old school would make 
a very warm sectarian, but it would require a nominal 
bâter of ail sects to make one furiously so. 

The demands of buman reason, of common sensé even, 
for order, method, and coopération in any common enter- 
prize, seem to require a sectarian existence. Very few 
bave that perverse individusdity which will not admit of 
it Almost every one finds, between himself and at least 
a few others, points of similarity in faith. And where 
thèse are recognized, and any efforts made for their incul- 
cation or defence, sectarian forms and organization be- 
come necessary. This seems but natural and proper; 
and the great outcry raised against it evidendy comes 
from a strange confounding of its abuses with the thing 
itself. A handful of come-outers, zealous to excess of in- 
dividual freedom, acknowledging no law but that of each 
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person unto hîmself, and scoffing at the idea of any au- 
thoritalive regalation, as something whîch ought to be 
spurned; get up a meeting for the agitation of their 
notions, and coolly go to work and organize it as an 
essentiai preliminary ! And the great body of anti-secta- 
rians are about as wise, about as consistent. No sooner 
has the centrifugal force carried them without the attrac- 
tive limits of other sects, than a new centripetal seems to 
exert its power, and turns them in towards a common. 
union-point of their own. From their hatred of sect they 
become a sect, and from warring against sectarianism, be- 
corne violently sectarian. I do not object to this : that is,^ 
I do not complain of the fact that such are sectarian ; they 
must be so. I only object to their inconsistency in« 
making so much noise because others are sectarian. As 
an example of the ease with which dissenters fall into the 
very order of things, essentially, that they profess to 
despise in other classes, I will suppose a case which may 
find its parallel in the history of a few past years. Be- 
cause it is fancied that too much authority is attributed to 
Jésus Christ, or for some other equally valid reason, the 
môst libéral form of Christianity becomes distasteful to a 
few restless spirits ; and, leavîng their old associâtes and 
the common basis on which they toiled and suffered 
together, they adopt new ground and set up for them- 
selves. Then foUows a war of opinions. The older sect 
points to its ancient landmarks, and terms the " new light " 
a mère " will o' the wisp." Forthwith the dissenters make 
a new and remarkable discovery. They see for the first 
time that' sects are very bad things. Sectarianism is pro- 
nounced horribly unchristian ; it is the real beast, hoofed 
and horned for ail evil. True, thèse very persons hâve 
lived for years, perhaps, very cosily and comfortably in 
the arms of a sect. They not only saw it doing, but 
aided it to do, the very same things, in every essentiai 
particular, that it attempts to practise now, and no sus- 
picion of its faults or imperfections existed then. They 
were, in ail respects, fully as sectarian as their brethren, 
and never suspected its exceeding wickedness for a single 
moment. But now, their eyes are fairly opened. Sects, 
they perceive, are great abominations ; not referring to 
their wicked practices, but to the very institutions them- 
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selves. They wîll hâve nothing to do wîth any thing of 
this kind. No, they are far too libéral, too catholic, for sa 
mwneow a sphère. They '* stand upon the broad ground 
of Humanity." But they hâve a work to do, and mean» 
must be used, and a train of opérations put in motion for 
its performance. Now, the new aect commences. Some 
one or more hoists a new fiag, and, trner to their instincts 
than to their reason, every " new light '^ and anti-sectarian 
rallies under it They find some point of affinity, and 
range themselves around it as readily as steel-dust would 
encircle a magnet Some approach perhaps is made ta 
an organization. A systematic mode of opérations be^^ 
gins. They establish pulpits and presses, organs of com*^ 
mnnicatinfi; with the public; the clannish spirit show» 
itself, andio! they display ail the marks and Mneament» 
of a sect as unblushingly as thoujgh they really considered 
snoh features respectable. Thus, wherever an affinity of 
opinion obtains between the membecs^ of any class, hold^ 
ing the position of dissenters, a seetarian existence he* 
cornes necessary and proper^ 

Leaving this particular, however,^ I would proceed ta 
remark that creeds are essential to sects# There can be 
no sect without ita creed. The reason would scem too» 
ebvious to require much explanation. The existence of 
one présupposes the existence of the othen The ereed is 
tlie vital principle of the sect And a body without » 
spirit, or a spirit without a body, would be no more 
smomalous than one of thèse without the other^ It ca» 
hardly be supposed that I am using the word cre^d in^ 
any new cnr improper sensé bere. So far frofti this, i 
would confine it striedy to its legitimate signification. I 
would be much more cautious, in this respect, than the- 
creed-hater seems to be, who cmafounds it witb much thaï 
has no proper connection witb it; who uses it as synon-^ 
ymous with bigotry, intolérance, superstition, sarrow^ 
mindedness, mental slavery, and the spirit of persécution^ 
1 mean by it the particulars of religions belief which any 
number of individuals hold in common, and some portion 
of which, at least, distinguish them from other classes. 
And in this, its true sensé, I repeat that every sect neces^ 
sarily has its creed. This creed may consist of thirty^ 
nine articles, or anyless number; it may hâve bot one 
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item even, and that held somewbat like tbe foUowing : <' I 
believe that ail creeds are unchristian ;" still the sect bas 
its creed, as essentiaily as St Âtbanasias did. 

Tbîs creed may be written or unwritten ; it makes no 
material différence. It is not tbe formality of drawing it 
up and signiqg it, tbat gives it existence ; tbis is raerely 
one form of expressing the fact of its existence ; and the 
fact itself must précède this expression. It is not the 
parchment or the ink that really constitutes tbe creed ;. its 
true being is in tbe minds and hearts of it^ believers. In 
fact, if it does not exist there, its formai déclaration is 
nothing but a falsehood ; and if it does, then be as truly 
possesses it, who never writes and signs an article, as be 
who formally puts bis name to one. The only material 
différence between the two, seems to be, tbat tbe latter 
adopts tbis very frank and open metbod of expressing tbe 
.more prominent or distinctive particulars of bis l^lief, 
while the former chooses other metbods of doing essen* 
tially tbe same thing. 

What, then, does ail tbe cant, tbat we bear now-a-days 
about creeds, amount to? What sensé or consistency 
bas it ? Hâve thèse pretended creed-haters any opinions 
of their own ? Then tbey bave a creed. Do they not 
talk about thèse opinions, preach about them, illustrâtes 
défend, and endeavor to disseminate them ? And more 
than tbis, do they not write oui thèse opinions, /x their 
own names to them, and publisb them to tbe world, in 
the form of books, newspapers, tracts, pamphlets, etc. etc. ? 
Then bave they written and signed a creed, just as truly 
and essentiaily as ever did a vénérable Professor at An- 
dover, or any one else. Hère, too, let me say, I bave no 
objection to the thing itself. It is perfectly proper tbat 
they, as well as other sects, should bave their creed, and 
eboose their own metbod of announcing it to the world. 
But it does appear somewbat ludicrous, and I may add, 
positively ridiculous, that there should be so much cant- 
îng about it, such pretended abhorrence of the practice of 
those who simply prefer another metbod of doing virtu* 
ally the same thing. In some of thèse cases, the ab* 
surdity shows a face of such monkey-like gravity, tbat 
one's mirth «conquers bis indignation. Take the follow- 
ing, which is one of the latest and richest spécimens I 
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hâve seeiî. The lowa State Convention of Universalists 
held its annual session in the month of September last 
Âfter indulging in the asual amount of cant about ereeds, 
which is becoming so very popular among us, and after 
condemning ail creeds^ as containing the very essence 
of almos't every nameable abomination, the Convention 
proceeded, with most admirable consistency, to enact as 
ibllows : * 

" Art. 3. This association will acknowledge no creed 
or confession of faith, except a simple récognition of the 
truth of the Christian religion, as revealed in the Bible, 
but will extend its fellowship and communion to ail who 
may wish to enjoy it: provided they hâve faith in God, 
the Universal Father, in mankind as the immortal sub- 
jects of the divine government, and in Christ as the 
highest manifestation of the moral attributes of God to 
the human race ; and, provided further, that their lives are 
regulated by the great moral law of Christianity, which îs 
fulfilled in love to God and man." 

AU this solemn utterance comes to us tricked out in the 
harlequin costume of such other déclarations, as that 
" creeds are like iron shoes to the feet : " that they " pro- 
duce pain and deformity, and make religious dwarfs of 
us,'* etc. 

Before dismissing this topic, I would offer a single 
remark upon what seems to be the only plausible objec- 
tion to a formai creed, sîgned by the members or minis- 
ters of a sect. It is said that they are unfavorable to the 
true freedom and growth of the individual. But surely 
this is no necessary resuit of such a procédure. In put- 
ting my name to a creed, or to a déclaration of certain 
particulars of my religious belief, I do not consider that I 
am imposing the slightest fetter upon my freedom. The 
act itself is a free one ; and I do not regard it in the light 
of a pledge farther than this : I promise to maintain and 
be faithful to those particulars, or that creed, so long as I 
believe that they are true ; but, of course, not a moment 
longer. And I feel, under the same obligation, and to the 
same extent, in regard to religious opinions uttered in 
common conversation, preached from the pulpit, or sent 

1 New York Christian Messengrer, Vol. 18, No. 3. 
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from under ray own hand \o tbe world throngh the agency- 
of the press. As I bave bèfore snggested, tbey are but 
différent modes of doiog essentially the saine tbing, and 
the same objections that couid be started in regard to 
either, would bear equally against ail. 

In conclusion, let me say a few words upon the subject 
of Fellowship. In its technical sensé, as used by re- 
ligionistS) this term implies an agreement of opinion upon 
those peculiar articles of belief which constitute the basis 
of a sectarian existence, and the good moral character of 
those for whom it is cherished. Such is its uniform sig- 
nification among ail Christians. It will be seen, therefore, 
that it is appropriate only among members of tbe same 
sect, so far as they are true to their sectarian basis, or bond 
of union. A Calvinist has no fellowship for me, as a 
C^lvinist, nor can he bave any so long as he is a Calvinist. 
I hâve none for him, as a Universalist, however worthy or 
deserving I may consider him morally. In the same 
sensé, I hâve none for the Atheist, or the Pantheist, or the 
Deist. I cannot hâve; and should I, from mère good 
nature, or any other cause, say that I had, it would be 
only to assert an untruth. Do any «ucfa complain of this? 
What reasoB bave they to do so ? Do they say that they 
hâve feilawship for me,*— that they are not so. illiberal as 
to refuse it on account of my religions faitb ; and, there* 
fore, I ought to extend it to them ? Let me ask, in reply, 
What do you mean by fellowship ? Simply, kind feel- 
ings, fralernal regard, charity, or something of this kind ? 
Then you imply by il only the exercise of sdme of the 
tx)mmon Christian virtues, such as are due to ail men I 
If this is really what you mean by it, do you not get 
xiuite as much as you give ? 

But this is dropping entirely its popular signification 
"among religionists, and giving it quite a new meaning. 
If used thus it should always be accompanied with an 
interprétation until Christians understand it. But why 
should we glve « Letters of Fellowëhip,^' or tbe " Right 
hand of Fellowship," to any one, in that case? AU 
would be entitled to them alike, and the form would be 
insignificant. And if yôu use the term in its common 
acceptation ; then I reply that I hâve quite as much fel- 
lowship for you as .you bave for me. You bave surely 
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no regard for my faith, nor hâve I any for yours. Each 
party is plainly right, in this respect, and let us abide by 
it. Call things by tbeir right names and then we shall be 
better understood. If you ask for fellowship, meaning 
only the exercise of dorae Christian virtues, and will so 
expiain it, I will acknowledge the justice of your claims, 
and endeavor faithfully to regard them. Bat if you thus 
sieze upon this term as a mère ruse^ and, by using it in a 
new and unexplained sensé, endeavor to obtain an appa- 
rent sanction of principles which to me are abhorrent, ît 
is enoQgh to say that I should be cautions about acceding 
to your wishes. And if you mean by it what Cbristians 
generally mean, then you ask for that which I cannot 
give, and which moreover, you know that vou cannot give 
me ? So that, take it which way you will, you will per- 
ceive that my rule of action, in this respect, is precisely 
the same as your own ; and ail the différence between us, 
with respect to it is, that I act openly, and you covertly. 

Briefly, then, to sum up what I hâve to say upon the 
matter at présent; with the condition of the religions 
world what it now is, it is right ând proper that there 
should be sects. It is right and proper that each sect 
should hâve its creed. And it is equally right and proper 
that éach sect should hâve a fellowship restricted to its 
own members. m « B« 



Articls IIL 
System and Pnnciple» 



We propose, in this article, to cdnsider the difiefetiûc; 
between Systbm and Principi«e« We shall endeavor to 
show that there is such a différence, and that important 
{Mractical results dépend upon it. By System we mean a 
scheme, or code, or formula, which may be instrumental 
to the attainroent of some great end^ like Trath, or Virtue^ 
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but which often nsnrps tbe place of that end, and ia 
which the inind becomes fixed and limited* What we hère 
lerm •* System "Is sometimes called "habit," "routine,'^ 
" formalityi" By Principle We mean the great end allnded 
to, the edsential Tfuth, the most excellent Virtue, the su'* 
preme Làw, not to be foreK)rdained by any pre-concep* 
tion, ot constrained by any dcheme, or excluded by any 
establishment If We were called upon to show the dif'> 
ference between the two by abstract définitions, we should 
say that Principle deals with premises, detects original 
and intrinsic fallacies ; — System revolves upon the round 
of déduction and never refers to premises» Principle is 
the absoltlte Good and Right — System is the convenu 
tional and the customary. Principle is fltlent and infinité^ 
Bufficient for âll occasions*— System compresses Truth in 
set methods and alloys it» System opens for our vision 
peculiar apertures, and confines it to segments of the 
horizon— Principle yields us the Hvhole sWeep of the firma* 
ment System is selfish, Principle is ntiiversal. System 
is sectarian, Principle is catholiCé System is a tradition^ 
Principle is an inspiration* 

But We detect the difierence between thèse two more 
readily in tnen and in everUs^ than in abstract terme» 
Between individnals, then, W6 instinctively acktlowledge 
this distinction «-^ the man of Principle and the man of 
System. The one is libéral, iiniversal, spiritual Tbe 
other is literal, technical, narrow» Let lis view tfaem in 
Varions attitudes» Consider them, in the first place, se 
cofUroversiaNstSj or reasoners* The man of System 
never goes beyond a certain routine oit position df ideas» 
He sees vertically, dr parallel, but neVer takes ah out- 
side, or latéral view» It never occurs to him that the plat« 
fdrm on which he stands may be but a fragment, that an 
infinitude of truth encompasses him» His premises, once 
adopted and set down, seem fast-set as the pillars of the 
universe, never to be taken up for revision» Hence he is 
often intense in power and clear in logic, but not catholic^ 
or progressive, or great The man of Principle, on the 
other hand, is bound to the true and not the adopted, and 
constantly waits for new révélations. He défies the poor 
accusation of "inconsistency;" for though he may hâve 
shifted his position to*day from that of yesterday, this is 
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©nly a relative inconsistency. It is inconsistency with 
System, but absolute consistency with Tmlb. Yesterday 
he took observation ander such a sky, and with such in- 
struments as were vouchsafed him» To-day, some veil of 
mist has lifted and given him a wider horizon, and loy-* 
alty to truth ealls him yonden 

Âgain ; — take thèse men as citizenS) as members of the 
Commonweallh Even in the rush of political action,the man 
of Principle has but one standard of conduet) and tbat is the 
highest standard. He forgets not bis manhood in allegi-» 
ance to party. His patriotism is of that ripe and génial 
kind which considers the world as our country; and 
though it may be rooted to a particular locality, as the soil 
of its birth, and cling there in ancestral ashes for nourish* 
tnent, it branches out with a love and aspiration that cover 
the earth» He is a true Democrat, for he bears in his heart 
ail people as God's children. He is a true Whig) for he 
is always loyal to freedom — protests against the abuse o^ 
to-day, the toryism of selfishness — ^nor contents himself 
with boasting what his fathers did in revolutionary yes- 
terday s, whose heresy time has made orthodox, and hu- 
manity consecrated. Nor can he suffer the name of pa- 
triotism to sanctify wrong, nor will he distinguish morality 
or humanity by national Unes, nor make a false law on 
parchment greater than God's Law, which is graven on 
the two tables of stone, and in the human heart^ But, the 
man of System is nothing but a politician or partisan» 
He is strenuous for measures but seems never inspired by 
ideas ; or else he is devoted to traditionary ideas, which^ 
true in their original meaning, and relatively true in their 
original application, hâve become so soiled, and beaten 
out, and misapprehended, as to be a mockery of them- 
selves, if they hâve not " perished in the using." A para- 
site of party routine, his thoughts revolve in the narrbwest 
political machineryv He ploughs up some superficial 
stratum of monetary interest^ or threshes out some chaflf 
of policy ; while that which lies deep as the heart of hu- 
manity is not touched ; the action which reaches to the 
life and the soûl, works ail outside his System. 

In short, consider thèse two in the whole aspect and 
history of their livesi The one is the créature of conven* 
/io»-^the man of facts. He represents the average good 
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and evil. He will never shock us by an informai act, or 
an original idea. In business^ he will be as moral as the 
laws of trade. He will be prompt and diligent, losing 
neîther custom nor crédit He will consider that con- 
science bas its claims, and will not plumply violate them. 
Nay, conscience, being itself systematized, will not be apt 
to trouble him. It will be a snug, respectable conscience ; 
not inexpedient, nor fanatical, nor crazed about abstrac- 
tions. As to the amenities of life, he will be as courleous 
as the rules of étiquette. He will be punctilious in ail 
the proprieties ; solicitions as to the fashion. His house, 
dress, équipage, will be strictly according to his caste. 
He will countenance no vulgar vice; but he will not en- 
tertain any puritanical scruples, and will beware of ultra- 
ism. He patronizes the Gospel idea of humanity, and 
gives something to the poor ; but he is very careful about 
"morbid sentiment," and " humbugs." Asto his Religion^ 
there being a stratafied consistency to his character, he, of 
course, places that uppermost, and by itself; but, lïever- 
theless, it is of a pièce with his social conduct and his 
business opérations. It is an item which bas its place in 
the catalogue of a well-ordered life. It is an important 
advantage to a man, besides being an ornament to his 
character. Therefore, he reverently receives it as it bas been 
handed down to him ; acquieses in its demands upon his 
belief ; and endeavors to make some adjustment between 
it and his deeds. Now we are ready to admit that such a 
man bas many excellencies. We would not overlook the 
advantages of System in every department of action. But 
we object that with him it is mère system. His con- 
ceptions hâve run into a narrow mould, and become 
petrified. His moveraents are mechanical. He bas no 
breadth or spontaneousness. He merely represents the 
eivilization to which he belongs. He always moves in the 
the plane of the ecliptic; but he bas no individual centre 
or completeness."^ He has no radical character, no inde- 
pendent personality. He is not a cause, but an effect 
He is homogeneous with the society about him. He is a 
fragment of a concrète mass. His respectable life comes 
from conformity, not loyalty ; from traditional obédience, 
no:t original love. 

It is not so with the man of Principle. Of couse, he 
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does Dot livc without method or forethought, nor is fais 
peculiarlty eccentricity. But he differs from the mère 
man of system, because, first of ail, he bas an idea of 
Li/e. He looks about him, and asks — " What is Life ? " 
Is it a mère accident — an évolution of chance — a play 
of electric forces, suddenly ceasing? Or is it but a sen- 
sual opportunity, a race, a game, a market? Or is it a 
fact of eternal affinities, the veil and vestibule of a greater 
reality, the agent of a use beyond itself ? Havingfound 
bis answer in this last question, he straightway addresses 
bimself to the true end of bis being. He acts as one 
who bas faith in bis immortal relations. He is not, like 
the other, a man of mère facts; he sets above the ac- 
tual forms around him an idéal to which he continually 
aspires. He is not satisfied with the routine of ordi- 
nary morality. He does not rest with the fulfiUment of 
any ritual or decalogue, or with any overt obédience. 
He balts not upon présent attainments. His cycle of 
duty widens as he ascends. The voices of to-morrow 
call him forward from the goal of to-day. The world is 
transparent to his vision. He sees the phenomena of life 
unfolded and defined in their spiritual relations. Its reali- 
ties are thrown before him in true perspective. He acts 
not by tradition, but by reason ; not from the mechanism 
of habit, but from the inspiration of a fresh and living 
conscience. In business, he observes not merely a con- 
ventional morality. He needs not the restrictions of seal 
or signature, or any légal instrument He deals in soli- 
tude as in public, at midnight as in the sunshine. His 
beart is the throne of honor, and his open brow the wit- 
ness of manly integrity. His grasped hand is as good as 
a bond, and his promise as sterling gold. The compli- 
cated interests of men, which so often jar and conflict, are 
reconciled in him with a beautiful harmony. He is bim- 
self a State, an institution, the embodiment of justice, the 
symbol of a perfect society. But his communion with 
man is not merely through the intercourse of traffic, which 
exposes the sordid qualities of humanity and hides its 
better éléments. He is characterized by an expansive 
philanthropy. His beart is warm with fraternal affections 
— its inmost fibres are welded to the interests of his race. 
His courtesy, therefore, is not the thawing of a frigid eti- 
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quette ; bat the spontaneous overflow of a génial disposi^ 
tioD. His charities are not the droppings of a formai 
pity, but the ointment of a yearning love, He hae 
learned and be practices the divlnest of the virtues-^ 
self^sacrifice. He is a full<*orbed and many-sided inan« 
He is never ont of place, or time« AU the sympathies are 
qoick and instinctive in him* He is neither an ascetic^ 
nor an epicurean< In his soûl there i» a fountain of 
humor, and, close by, a fountain of tears. His spirit îb 
an instrument strung to every proper mood; touched by 
the light grâces of the passing hour, or swept " by sol- 
emn thoughts that wander through eternity." Of course^ 
he is not a mère man of the world« He does not spend 
ail his life there, nor bas his character become shaped to 
its expression. He often extricates hioiself from it, retires 
to a bigher level, and overlooks it. As his religion bas 
diffused a consécration into every thing, so it draws him 
to ccmimune with that Being in whom every thing is con- 
tained. And it is the peculiarity of bis religion, that it i» 
a vivid realization of the instant présence and the suprême 
excellence of God. Therefore he acts as he believes* 
His round of obédience is not the drag of fearful submis* 
sion, but the gravitation of his whole nature. 

We find the différence between System and Principlci 
then, in ail methods of action; in ail classes of men. 
We recognize it in common terms of distinction, such as 
caùholicism and bigotry^ pedantry and scholarâhip, talent 
and genius. One man is a. siiceessful advocate. He 
knows the subtlest windings of litigation, can detect in- 
stinctively the flaw in a plea or an indictment, and toueh 
exactly those springs of human nature that will move to 
his purposes. But place him in a wider théâtre, and he 
shrinks almost into insignificanee. A great <{uestion ap« 
pals and stifles bim* Re cannot compass its relationS| 
or handle its issues. So he only haggles at it, or remains 
dumb and inefficient. But another man is not only an 
advocate, familiar with the forms of.his profession, and 
successful in its labors; but he adjusts himself to the di- 
mensions of Senates; is equal to the most important 
crises, and, as by intuition, stands forth in the prominent 
and massive character of a great statesman* Indeed, it is 
tlœ peculiarity of such a man thaf, place him where you 
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Will, he is compétent to bis condition ; he is always ^' at 
home," and makes ail circumstances flexible. He em- 
ploys routine for the ends of routine ; but wben this faila 
he always bas an expédient He does not violate any 
law, but be sometimes suspends it ; be oversweeps it by 
a bigber law. Napoléon would not be bampered and 
endangered by the old tactics ; so, with the sudden inspi^^ 
ration of a principle, he flung bis wbole force, like an 
avalanche, first upon one wing of the enemy, then upon 
the other, and scattered ail before him. We must study 
contemporary poets and dramatists, viliated as they were 
by the taste of their âge, and marred by the conceits of 
System, before we can fully realize the universal genius of 
Shakespear, or the colossal grandeur of Milton. 

Let no one suppose that we overlook the claims of 
System. It is essential to ail practical conduct, and with* 
out it, Principle remains an abstraction. In nothing is the 
power of the mind more beautifully apparent, than in the 
method and order by which it applies the loftiest truth, 
and secures the most important ends. We admire its tri- 
umphs in this way, whether we witness them in a scien- 
tific process, or a form of government — in thedevelope- 
ment of character, or in a pièce of mechanism. Indeed, 
it is one of the great prérogatives of mind, to deduce and 
apply — to sijstematize. But what we maintain is, that 
System should always be the conscious product of prin- 
ciple. Principle should always dictate the rule, and, in the 
application of the rule, there should be constant référence 
to principle. The man of Principle is not less a man of 
System than the other, but, unlike the other, he is not a 
mère man of System. He is not locked up in it He 
uses it, and knows why he uses it He uses it, but he is 
not controUed by it He acts in system from the princi" 
pie, and, wben necessary, he supersedes itby the principle* 

Having thus illustrated and defined the distinction 
between System and Principle, we now propose to apply 
it in a considération of three of the most prominent de- 
partments o( human action at the présent day, Science, 
Reform, Rklioion. 

We observe, then, in the first place, that the history of 
natural science furnishes a familiar instance of the dis« 
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tinctioft which we are now treating. The Philosophy of 
Aristotle ruled the world for âges. Splendid intellects 
toiled in its mazy web, and spun from it most brilliant 
théories. But it was the Philosophy of System, not of 
Principle. It took certain premises for granted, and never 
revised them. It considered nature not in its own sim- 
plicity, but through the subjective lens of the intellect. 
Winds, océans, minerais, plants, the host of heaveh; were 
catalogued and described according to spéculative conceit, 
by an occult nominalism. So this System guaged and 
tested ail things. The mind was free to argue in its circle ; 
but no one thought, or, at least, dared express his thought, 
of going outside that circle, to see whether its horizon was 
merely one of human vision, or whether it Was really the 
arc of infinity. The learned bowed to it in révérence. 
The church threw around it ail her mighty and vénérable 
sanctions. But, at length, old Nature broke forth and 
vindicated herself through the starry révélations of Co- 
pernicus, and the common-sense of Bacon. The shapely 
conceits of spéculation and of System, scattered like 
ghosts to the nooks of cloisters, and entombed themselves 
in librarîes ; never again to " re-visit the glimpses of the 
moon," save in the récital of the scholar, or the conceit of 
the speculator. Neither church, learning, nor antiquity, 
eould save the System, when it came in contact with the 
Principle. The conviction in Galileo's bosom was slronger 
than the Inquisition's seal upon his lips ; and one simple 
resuit of Newton's induction, swept away the cumbrous 
lore of âges. 

There are few things in history more remarkable than 
the rapid advancement of science, since it has been eman- 
cipated from those toîls of the school-men, and based upon 
actual investigation. It has unveiled facts that far exceed 
the marvels of fiction ; it has stimulated the faculties of 
man to perform the most stupendous achievements ;, and 
it is continually opening wider fields for his conquests.* 
In the confidence of its method, he explores the heights 
and depths of the universe. He throws hiS' measuring- 
line across the abysses of the firmament, and paces along 
its glittering coasts. He descends among the monuments 
of twilight-epochs, and reads in the labyrinths of the 
earth fragments of its embalmed history. He takes the 
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bewildering parallax, and finds new tissues of mystery in a 
drop of waier. He weigbs planets and analyses atoms. 
He séparâtes the subtile filaments of the light. He touches 
that electric force which throbs through ail naturCi and, aa 
he touches, it communicates bis thought arouDd the 
globe. 

But, notwithstanding ail this scope of truth, and ail this 
accnracy of investigation, science is peculiarly exposed 
to the périls of System. Exciting the thirst of spéculation, 
it générâtes the vices of theory. Lifting man's mind to 
giddy heights, he becomes intoxicated. He présumes ta 
sit in judgment upon nature. Having sounded amazing 
depths, and opened a wide horizon, he thinks he bas dis- 
covered the séminal princîples of the universe, "the ves- 
tiges of création," and untblded ail its plan. Hence the 
severest induction often involves an assumption that 
leads to that error of System which we may entitle the 
déification of fuUural lato. The philosopher accumulâtes 
materials, and detects in them certain afiinities, whicb 
unité them in classes. Thèse, again, are gathered into a 
more comprehensive relationship } until, by and by, he 
reaches their highest common élément, which 5e styles 
" a gênerai law." So far as thèse " gênerai laws " afforâ 
a convenient scheme and vocabulary for the study of 
nature, it is very well. But it is unquestionable that, in 
our reasonings, we are too apt to let the scientific concep- 
tion stand for the profoundest truth, to admit thèse generàl 
laws as ultimate facts. We suffer them to usurp the 
dominion of another Power. We make realitiea of ab- 
stractions, and refer ail phenomena to an assumed energy. 
Thus there creeps in a chilling and irréligions philosophy. 
We sbrink from the idea of supernaturalism. We thrust 
the notion of intelligent causation into an obscure dis- 
tance. Between the Deity and his works, we hang a veil 
of impénétrable materialism. The great cathedral of na- 
ture is transformed into a factory. Faith and worship 
easily vanish ont of it, for we consider God as absent 
from it ; and if ever he touched its springs, it was in the 
stormy twilight of some nebulous epoch — it was by some 
primitive impulse long ago. We may see the print of his 
hand, but the breath of his présence is not hère. The 
crucible and the dissecting knife tear and dissolve from 
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nature its beautiful garment of inspiration, and lay it 
bare as a bleak machine, a ghastly though living skeleton, 
whose beating heart is the eternal vibration of an unin- 
telligent and causeless force. 

Campbell bas been criticised for his Unes — 

" When science from creation's face 

Enchantment's veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place, 

To cold material laws; — 

but although this is npt so in the view afforded us by irue 
science, the poet correclly describes the conceptions to 
which we hâve just alluded. Upon this ground, too, the 
irreligious tendencies v^^hich some charge to natural sci- 
ence are confirmed. It is the source of that distrust with 
which new révélations of the physical universe ate so 
coramonly received. But this materialism is not the resuit 
of science, but of system. Men hâve stopped short in the 
question of causation. They hâve not asked and fath- 
omed the question — " What is a law of nature ? " " What 
is force?" It is philosophical to ask, it is highly unphi- 
losophical to do otherwise — to ask — what is this power 
that springs from one deep centre but radiâtes in a myriad 
forms ; that clothes the universe in beauty, and nlls it 
with life ; that spins worlds upon their axles and sustains 
the tender flower, that shoots in the chrystal, and shimmers 
in the Aurora, that descends in the snow-flake, and 
breaks out in thunder. What is it, but an intelligent and 
infinité Will ? It is true that everywhere we find a sub- 
lime order, but this is not the lifeless regularity of an 
automatic universe, but the harmony of a serene and all- 
controlling Mind. Everywhere we trace the action of 
linbroken and irrésistible law ; but let us not be ashamed 
to rend the veil from our scientific fetichism, and recog- 
nize in thèse "laws of nature " the instant pressure of the 
Divine Energy. 

The tendencies of system in science are àlso apparent, 
in endeavors to ascertain final causes and ultimate facts. 
It is hardly surprising, when we consîder the wonderful 
adaptations of the universe, that man should try to find 
out its plan ; and that, oppressed by its mysteries, ever 
opening above and beneath, he should strive, as if by 
force, to exhaust ils meaning and find rest for his thoughts. 
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But ail such attempts are at the expense of truth. We 
may ihus become familiar with oue circle or classification 
of nature, but, outside and inside this, there are other cir- 
cles that we do not know. We decipher one of its plans, 
but not ail its plans, nor the secret of any. We analyze 
down to fibres and gases, but lower yet, even in the least 
grass-blade, there is alvvays a fact that we cannot compre- 
hend. There may be such a thing, too, as a " final cause " 
in nature, but the knowledge of man has not yet reached 
it. We can find sorae great end which the uni verse un- 
questionably serves, but, then, this also serves some other 
end. It receives and imparts. The best we know of the 
great wh oie is this — that it is a web of mutual depen- 
dencies — an involved scherae — where one resuit empties 
into another, and through ail whose arleries circulâtes a 
a common life. The enormous sun is adjusted to the 
weed by the wall, and the little leaf has sympathies with 
Sirius.. The man of science ha» one view of nature, and 
it is a correct one. To him it is a congeries of laws and 
phenomena. It is a galvanic-battery, an alembic, a gas- 
ometer, an orrery. But surely this does not comprehend 
the whole idea of the universe, or exhaust the intention of 
its Creator. The poet has awo/Aer view of the universe, 
and it is equally correct with that of the philosopher. To 
him it is a révélation of ever-varying and inexhaustible 
symbols. A théâtre, where God displays " the possibilities 
of beauty," where he lavishes the riches of endless sug- 
gestion. The poet's view is right — the philosopher's 
view is right, yet neither comprehends the whole of na- 
ture ; nor do ihey both . But we see enough to reject the 
notion of attaining any thing like a final boundary, or an 
exhaustive analysis. We may employ hypothesis as a 
stand-point from which to grasp a solid fact, but if we 
would couvert our scaffolding into the fabric of the uni- 
verse, our presumption is soon rebuked. We may get 
up our System, and, for a time, congratulate ourselves that 
every thing works so nicely in conformity to it; but, pres- 
ently, some anomaly breaks in and spoils our conceit, 
drives our conclusions and formulas ail into mîst, and 
sweeps away our whole System, landmarks and ail. The 
true inductive philosopher feels this, and therefore fore- 
closes no theory, takes nothing for granted. 
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After ail, then, în the prosecutîon of scîentîfic investi- 
gations we nrast fall back upon a principle. We must 
eonsider what is the admitted fact, the solid ground, upon 
which we fasten the first thread of our induction. That 
fact is revealed în our own consciousness of an inde- 
pendent Will and a controUing Intelligence. We must 
study nature not alone in the dry light of reason, but in 
the glow of religions sentiment. We must stand in that 
position where a moral light falls upon it, illuminating its 
hieroglyphic beauty with a clear, spiritual significance. 
We must see it ail generalized in God; then we may 
descend to intellectual formulas and définitions. To 
begin with the scientific view, is to look through the 
lens inverted. We thus get only balf-truth — facts iso- 
lated from the greatwhole, and the central lifeofi nature. 
Reason detects a légal unity in the several facts of na- 
ture, but we cannot interpret their working by any System 
of physical dynamics. The chain of induction which we so 
painfully elaborate, link by link, must be charged with the 
magnetism of faith and love. Then will it be traversed 
by currents of spiritual life, rending the veil of materi- 
alism, and opening the mysteries of the universe. 

We now pass to the subject of Reform. The whole 
history of man's poHtical and social progress, has been a 
struggle of principle with System — of abstract truth with 
concrète error. In the course of every révolution, the 
reformer has not only had to encounter the stubbom 
résistance of established wrong, the opposition or inertia 
of habit and selfishness, but the reformer has himself been 
untrue. Men hâve* shrunk from the conclusions of their 
own premises, or hâve never had a comprehensive view 
of those premises. They think they see the principle 
clearly, adopt it, fight for it, make sacrifices ; but when 
they come tô apply it, it strangely dwjndles in their hands, 
does not cover ail that it intrinsically comprehends, and 
becomes contracted into a System. Magna Charta con- 
tained great principles, but they were exclusively applied. 
The Révolutions of 1640 and 1688, did not elevate the 
crushed mass of the English people. The French Révo- 
lution, righteous in manyot its éléments, and evolving, 
3« 
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even now, reforms whose value we cannot easily eslimate, 
degenerated into a war of castes, not a strife for the cause 
of humanity; grew into a Jacobin mania; and substi- 
tuted for the tyranny of the few the despotism of the 
many. The déclaration upon which was based our own 
Révolution, the déclaration that " ail men are created free 
and equal," practically carried out, would induce a po- 
litical millenium. The legitimate opération of that one 
principle would overturn hoary Systems of wrong, smite 
anointed despotism, break the bondage of the weary and 
long-oppressed, and ensure the reign of peace and 
human brotherhood. But it has been applied ao nar- 
rowly in our own midst, that we need not wonder its 
influence upon the world has been so feeble. As a prin- 
ciple we hâve found it too broad, it goes too far, it cornes 
in contact with a system. It is a noble truth for one 
people, for one caste, but when we attempt to apply it to 
the humanity that it comprehends, lo ! it shrivels — it is 
denied, it is mocked, by those who, proud of it as a Sys- 
tem, are disloyal to it as a principle. We know of no 
clearer instance of the contrast between system and prin- 
ciple, than that which is exhibited by the Déclaration of 
American Independence, on the one hand, and the insti- 
tution of American slavery on the other. 

Thus social melioration has gone forward by hitches, so 
to say. It has taken slow âges to elevate, one by one, the 
sea-marks of human progress, and this, we repeat, not only 
because of avowed opposition, but because, as Gibbon 
has sarcastically said, " it has been the first care of every 
reformer to prevent further reformation." Undoubtedly, 
our own âge will repeat, and, as we see, has repeated the 
past in this respect. But in no period of the world has 
the subject of Reform assumed such a prominent and 
exciting attitude as in the présent. Let us, then, briefly 
consider it in the light of the suggestions which hâve 
already been made. 

We may observe, as the first thing, that Reform is 
legitimate. We cannot deny its essential righteousness. 
But whether we do or not, it is irrésistible in its tendencies, 
and must work on. And it is thus irrésistible, because its 
main current is Providential. It is a fore-ordained pro- 
clivity. The conservative may clamor against it, but he 
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might as well clamor against the centrifugal force. He 
sîghs for " the good old limes " — he might as well wish the 
oak back into the acorn. Nor would he retreat, or restore 
the past, if he could. He would not willingly stand upon 
that ancient ground which he sees through the stained 
glass of poetry, and in the light of aflfectionate vénération. 
Even he has drifted forward on this silent tide of fate. 
He is far advanced from the old landmarks. His modest 
promises would hâve been grossly radical in the days of 
his forefathers» His most fanatical toryisms, were com- 
mon-place axioms to them. Yes, he too has advanced, 
which shows, as we hâve said, that this current of reform,' 
that insinuâtes itself into ail things and heaves ail things 
forward, is Providential. 

Absolutely considered, then, the Conservative is in an 
abnofmal position. He is essentially a man of System. 
The Reformer, however misguided, has reflected some- 
what upon Principles. The Conservative has taken no 
coraprehensive view. He has not looked outside his own 
associations. If he would not restore the past, he thinks 
the présent is well enough. Hère where he rests,is the pré- 
cise point where progress should cease. The stream of 
improvement which has accumulated through ail âges, 
should hère find its level and its boundary. 80 he stands 
upon his island, which, unconsciously to him, is drifting 
also, and cries out, " Let alone ! " " We hâve gone far 
enough !" But if there'is àny argument in this vociféra- 
tion, it has been valid at any tinie since the days of 
Nimrod. 

Moreover, the Conservative is not only in the eccentric 
position of a system. His position is indicated by his 
little faith. He has litde faith in the truth. He may boast 
of his révérence, but he dares not trust that which he be- 
lieves to the light of scrutiny or the winds of agitation. 
With him, the form is essential to the thing. He must 
hâve the old structure, and rather than disturb it, he would 
retain its planks and abutments of false institutions. He 
has but little faith in man. He considers him a sort of 
chained tiger ; an essential villain, kept respectable by the 
law. He is afraid to yield him too much tether, and 
would not, for the world, precipitate him upon the balance 
of his moral sensé. To, be sure, there are classes who, 
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from their position, hâve a deep interest in the welfare of 
community; and thèse may safely be entrasted with 
power. But thèse masses, thèse " unlicked cubs " of civili- 
zation, wouid soon brandish the torch and the knife. He 
does net consider that thèse masses are also rooted in 
the commonweaith, and that if we may trtist no latent 
generosity, we may be sure they will shrink from suicide. 
But he has his fears. He repeats, what his characteristic 
progenitors hâve echoed through ail âges, that ** Therc 
never were such evil times as the présent ; authority and 
virtue are denied ; and society is breaking up from its foun- 
dations." The chief force which he opposes to ail thii 
movement, is energy of expression; his heaviest argument 
is the vocabulary. The zealous reformer is a "Jacobin ;'* 
the bold censor is " an atbeist" The sympathy of the 
humane is " morbîd sentiment ; " the action of the con- 
scientious is " fanatical philanthropy ; " and the crisis of ail 
thèse evils will be " a Reign of Terror!" And when, in 
some cycle of history, such a crisis does occur — when 
the sleeping giant rouses, and the bands of an ancient order 
are sundered like tow — when authority is unsceptered, 
and law cast down — when, over the judgment seat and 
the altar, sweeps the smoking tide of blood and conflagra- 
tion ; he points to it, exultingly, as an irrésistible confir- 
mation oî his theory. But he looks with the indiscrimi- 
nation of System. He does not consider that this is not 
the process of reform, but the crash of reaction. Thèse 
are not men who havç been encoûraffed by a génial con- 
fidence, and emancipated by an upliiting love ; but men 
peeled and trampled, galled by the yoke,the whip,and the 
spur ; — lacerated in their affections, abused in their spiritual 
natures, made carniverous by starvation. The offence has 
bas come ; — but wo unto them by whom the offence has 
corne ! This fierce outrage is not practical philanthropy, 
but it is fatal rétribution. Ând are its victims so untainted 
tbat the conservative can regard only the cruelty of the ' 
avengers ? The lintels of those demolished institutions — 
are they free from blood ? Look upon battle-fields, where 
the bones of men lie like drifted snow — hâve not multi- 
tudes there been dashed in pièces for the anointed few ? 
Hâve not those harems of courtly iniquity, those sham^ 
blés of royal lust, shut out the curses, the buming tears, 
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of an insulted and a desecrated humanity ? Lay bare 
that toiling mechanisin of sweat and sinews ; has it not 
groaned on through darkness and necessity that ihe privi- 
leged might swim in voluptuousness, and surfeit with 
crime ? And is the diffused selfishness of ihe many more 
to be dreaded than the concentrated selfishness of Xhefew ? 
No : we repeat, this is rétribution ! The cup of lrembliM;< 
and abomination that is pressed to the lips of the ovei- 
thrown, dropped from their own guilty hands. The angry 
cloud into which the star of freedom stoops and wanes, is 
an exhalation from long âges of hereditary crime. 

Again ; as the Conservalive has little faith in man, he 
has no comprehensive trust in God. Else he would not 
fear the comîng time; but confide in Çim who alone 
evolves the destinies of the race; who has wrought out 
this beautiful resuit of the présent, epoch by epoch ; who in 
the most stagnant era has employed, it may be, the most 
busy agents, silently forming Ihe deposit of an alluvial 
future ; and who, in periods of convulsion, has let the 
flood and dame destroy no good thing, but, changing and 
purifying by their stormy force, has built up, in due time, 
a nobler order. 

We hâve other remarks touching the Conservative, 
which we hâve not time to expand. But we would merely 
suggest that he shows his position as a man of System, 
also. by his intense selfishness. Not seldom the reform 
which he deprecates troubles not merely his iheory, but his 
interesl. It demands the sacrifice of his ease, his position, 
his prospects. He argues against it in caucuses, when the 
party is at stake. He weighs its scruples with dollars. 
He is satisfied with the présent — in his easy chair, and 
after dinner. 

Finally ; he is a conservative from sheer will — down- 
right John BuUism. He wont move ! He wont be con- 
vinced ! He holds on because he sees fit ; and with the 
stubborn tenacity of temper. 

But, whatever be the peculiarity of his ultra conser- 
vatism, we shall find that it springs from deficiency of 
principle — broad, deep, inflowing principle. He accuses 
others of unbelief, when he is himself the greatest infidel. 
He dreads the sin of license, but considers not the sin of 
selfishness. He révères only the saints and heroes of the 
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past ; but whîle he builds the tombs of thoae whom his 
fathers siew, he unconscioasly satirizes himself. 

The Reformer, we said, is, from his position, originally 
a man of Principle. But his action, also, is prone to de- 
generate into the routine and bîgotry of System. Those 
who do not conduct the movement in his way, who do 
not go through his manual drill, can hâve no part with 
him, and are excluded from his sympathies. Tiiose who 
do not come up to his mark are ^^ time-servers ;^^ — those 
who go beyond it are ^\fanatics.^^ He who répudiâtes 
this ultraism is a " coward; " — he who is not conservative 
upon that point is an " anarchist!^ So the leaven of system 
Works hère, too, and moulds this world-wide principle into 
a local fact. ^^ach little clique splits into smaller cliquer. 
We see sects of reform, and hear the cant of philan- 
thropy. Individualism is a heresy. They who choose to 
work in the great vineyard of humanity, with hands and 
thoughts free, with no man's motto on their foreheads, 
and no man's yoke around their necks, are made alien by 
advocates of human brotherhood ! and persecuted under 
the law ofkindness ! 

We cannot linger to specify ail, or to describe any of 
the traits in this Reformer, which expose his subservience 
to System. One of thèse is betrayed in his injustice to 
the past, and his contempt for it. He acts as if he owed it 
nothing, although without it he would be bankrupt. But 
he répudiâtes the debt. He is as ashamed of the past, as 
a Smart son is of an awkward father. * He forgets that his 
connection with it is vascular — that his own blood flows 
from it. One might suppose he lived in a planet " got 
up " and furnished in the nîneteenth century. He does 
not recognise the foot-prints of the mighty who hâve gone 
before him. He feels not their magnetic touch throbbing 
in the puises of générations, aspiring, loiling, for those re- 
sults which make up his capital. The ancient wells of 
inspiration, to his eye, are dried up and moss-grown, not 
full and fresh yet, green with the dews of heaven, and 
cool under the shadow of God. The words of wisdom 
which dropped from the lips of sages, are to him trite 
and superstitions. The old books are musty. That vivid 
Hebrew faith was childish. Now this almighty egoism is 
worse than the conservative's/traditiotial révérence. There 
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are spme good traits in that ; a yearnifig over ancestral 
ashes, ^ glow of sainted excellence, a sensé of God. But 
irrévérence is the emptying from our nature of ail true 
manliness, of ail that is génial, of ail that ensures perma- 
nence for any good sentiment. 

Âgain ; this reformer exhibits the vice of System in his 
inconsistent scruples. He strains at a gnat, and swallows 
a camel. He dénies the raies of society, but uses its 
privilèges. He condemns church infallibility, but assumes 
papal prérogatives. He shows his attachment to System, 
also, by his great expeciaiions and his conceited claims. 
He thinks he has got the catholicon that would immedi- 
ately heal every social distemper. He forgets that the order 
of Providence is " unhastening, unresting ; " and that its 
march beats slow through the âges. He assumes, too, 
that the minority must be right, and the majority wrong. 
He racks his brain to invent some ultraism more extrava- 
gant than the extremest, and then admires his own heroism, 
He fusilades every body and every thing with sarcasms, 
and then considers himself persecuted — a saint not canon- 
ized, but cannonaded — an unbroiled martyr. We discover 
his narrowness again by his virulence. He hâtes the thing 
to be destroyed, more than he loves the thing to be cou- 
stracted. He often appears animated by a spécial vindio- 
tiveness against some tact or person. It baunts him. He 
tngs and worries at it like a dog with a root. His philan- 
thropy has no kindly flow. It is always in ebulUtion. 
He is perpetually challenging. Sometimes, he fairly spins 
with passion. Worse than ail, he is unjust. He sweeps ail 
who belong, by any accident to a class, into the odium 
that is due only to individuals of that class. And, after ail, 
one of this kind will frequently be a reformer, not from 
the necessity of duty, but from the cmrent of things. He 
has an easy sympathy, not a rugged virtue. His philao- 
thropy is flabby. It lacks nmscle and symn^etry. It ia 
too soft, too sweet He would cure the world witb 
honey. 

Such are the conservative and the reformer, as exhibit» 
ing the vices of System. We hâve presented them in the 
most extrême light, in order that their radical errors may 
be clearly seen. In actual life the peculiarities of the \v^o 
will generally be found mixed; although there are mm 
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who stand at a sufficient distance from the medium-line 
to meet many points of our description. 

But in justice to ourselves we cannot close withoat re- 
iterating what we hâve already said — that reform is the 
current of Providence, and the genuine reformer a man of 
principle. It is his mission to break streng yokes of cus- 
tom, 1o open the contracted mind to a more comprehensive 
vision and to a higher inspiration, to let in upon the false and 
sordid présent the fresh wind of a better epoch. But for 
ail this, he does not depreciate the past, nor exaggerate the 
future. He is a conservative reformer, a reforraing con- 
servative. He knows that the noblest work in the uni- 
verse, that ^God's great work, is not to destroy, but to con- 
struct. He applies to every thing the test of absolute truth, 
and enriches hiraself with the fruits of a wise eclecticism. 
He does not act merely from the warm impulses of love^ 
but with the intellectual discernment and moral stamina of 
justice. He speaks to the wrong-doer not merely by the 
claims of man, bu^ in the name of the Lord. Hence his 
words are often edged with a solemn and burning indig- 
nation, but are never poisoned by abuse. He has faith^ 
too, penetrating as prophesy — comprehensive as the orbit 
of Providence — firm as the throne of the Almighty. The 
golden gâtes of a millennial era are not with him the 
dream of poetry, but a sure vision. He knows not only 
how to contend, but how to suffer, He has learned, first 
of ail, to reform himself, to give up inclination to duty, 
selfishness to charity, sensé to spirit. 

Thus armed, let the true reformer persévère. Behind 
him rises the long train of heroes and martyrs ; their faces 
massive with thought, seamed with conflict; their eyes 
filled with a dauntless trust ; their hands red with the fires 
of the stake ; looking from scaffolds and racks, with apoca- 
lyptic vision, far into the future. Thèse acknowledge him 
as of their lineage, and as doing their work. The work 
of adjusting perfect principle to a perfect system ! 

Finally ; we wish to say something about system and 
principle in matters pertainîng to religion. We observe, 
then, in illustration of our thème, that Systems of error, 
entrenched in church establishments, or in the pride of 
self-styled evangelism, vénérable by âge and by préjudice, 
engirt with sectarian peculiarity and popular power, strong 
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in learning and enâowments, cannot stand before a prmei-' 
pie of Gkkl's own révélation. One fact of Hie Governmeat 
or Charaeter is greater than ail fabe creeds. ^* Ood is 
liore/' is a sentence more pregnant and niighty tfamn toI* 
urnes of tbeology. The advocates of consecrated Systems 
may cavil, and denonnce, and cry ^ heresy," but some Ln*- 
Iber, or Wesley, or Marray, fresh firom the fields of médi- 
tation, and warro with fais message of trath, overoomes ail 
the decrees of conncils and synods as by the force of in* 
spiration. The hope of growth and progress in the 
ôhristism Ghurofa resta npon the simple fact that principle 
is stronger than System. 

But £e field of illustration which opens to ns hère ta 
too large to sunrey at this time, nor can we crowd the end 
of an article with many spécifie instances. We will, 
therefore, confine oarselves, tinder this head, to the two 
extrêmes of stctarianism and tmbelief. 

As to sectàriamsm, then, we observe that, in itself, it is 
not an evil. The truth bas been, and mnst be, advanced 
by antagonism,*^^by conflicts and divisions. The conser- 
vatism of Orthodoxy, and the nltraism of Heresy, bave 
aided both the discovery and the holding of truth. The 
idea that each sect represents some truth, and is bearing 
its fragment towards the construction of a perfect System, 
is fjrequently and justly urged. We may also snggeat 
that différent sects represent différent sts^es of men^ or 
spiritual developement — certain tones of thought, asj^ra- 
tion and culture. One man finds Christianity most coih 
ffenial in the bosom of this sect; another, in that. And 
^w can • dispute the value of sectarian organisation as a 
rallying point for a great truth, and its necessity for the dis- 
semination of that truth. 

But the vice of sectarianism is this. It causes men to 
fdrget, in their adhérence to a System, the allegiance which 
they owe to uni^^rsal truth. It makes them not judges, 
but advocates— not scholars of Christ, but partisans. How- 
ever broad the views, however libéral the premises of a 
8e<^, it soon grows narrow and bigoted. The teel of 
controversy distnrbs the calm atmosphère g{ free-inquity. 
Victory becomes of more importance than truth. Iro 
sectarian décides not firom the high and disinterested 
ground of principle, but from the peculiar stand-point of 
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System. He dwells upon bis particnlar doctrine nntîl it 
seems to be the great essential of Christianity — ^it covers 
the wbole orb of gospel tratb, and tbos éclipses other doc- 
. trines equally important. It is a sad fact tbat aU sects bave 
exhibited this tendency. Wben tbey began to fonn, it 
was around some fervid, mighty trath, tbat the wotld 
needed, and was longidg for, and wbich, in its original 
force, shook old error to its centre. Bnt, alas! bow sooo 
tbe stream of inspiration began to vitrify, and tbe exact, 
peculiar shape of system succeeded to the life and fluency 
of principle. Tbis, we repeat, is tbe bistory of ail sects — 
Catbolic, Protestant, Ortbodox, Hcretic. Tbeir peculiar 
facts run into Systems, instead of mingling witb the great 
tide of Christian tratb as principles. Tbeir adhérents be- 
come combatants instead of seekers ; men of pledged 
thonght and controversial routine, rather tban Scriptnre 
students, and anxious watcbers for still higber révélations 
of tbe power, tbe wisdom, and tbe goodness of Oodr 

We are anxious not to be misnnderstood hère. We 
are not crying ont against ail controversy. We bave 
ahready said tbat it is necessary and effectuaL Let it 
bave its place, tben, and do its work. We are not war- 
ring against sects and sectarian divisions. We suppose 
tbat, in tbe présent condition of tbe Christian world, thèse 
must exist We are not miscalliug by the naroe of toléra- 
tion, or charity, a silly sentimentalism, or a beartless in- 
différence. No man wbo loves tbe tratb, or is worthy of 
it, can be indiffèrent as to tbat which he deems right or 
wrong. But we are opposed to the construction of any 
System witb tbe idea tbat it is a complète expression of 
religious tratb. We deprecate the practical influences of 
such an idea. We do not tbink it right for any one to 
bedge bimself immovably among sectarian peculiarities ; 
and whatever advantage for the truth be may gain as a 
member of a sect, we tbink that bis position should be 
used not as a mère fortification, but as a watch-tower. 
Much, too, is said, at the présent day, and in our own de- 
nomination, about *' doctrinal preaching," and we bave 
beard some very éloquent appeals made in its behalf. 
Surely, no man of common sensé can doubt the import- 
ance and the necessity of doctrinal preaching. No one 
supposes tbat we can bave action without conviction, faith 
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without hearîng, or a consistent practîcal conduct wîthout 
an intelligent perception of the principles from which that 
conduct must ensue. Bat we apprehend that what may 
be called a répugnance to doctrinal preaching, is a répug- 
nance to the almost exclusive preaching of one or two 
doctrines, or an undue dévotion to the skeleton of religion, 
and perhaps even to a few vertebrœ. Many people are 
wearied with mère assault and destruction — or with mo- 
notonous affirmation. They would study the whole con- 
stellartion of Christian truth, and not one or two " bright, 
particular stars." They would hâve their moral natures 
roused, and their practical impulses quickened, as well as 
their heads enlightened, and their hearts made happy. 
They would know the method of repentance, and the way 
of obédience, as well as the doctrine of final restoration. 
They would know and feel the pith and power of an 
affirmative as well as of an antagonistic faith. Pilgrims 
in the earth, oppressed by the mysteries of life, thirsting 
for true, inward peace, they would not only hear of the 
promised land, but even now lean upon the rock of suc- 
cor, and taste, in their own expérience, the living waters 
pf salvation. Nor should we expect to perpetuate one 
mode of preaching, or suppose that any truth is equally 
applicable or necessary under ail conditions. The indi- 
vidual and the race are always moving, and as we drift 
into new latitudes, new lights open in the heaven more 
immediately over us. We may not need the pole-star 
less, but we find new glories in the celestial cross. Many, 
then, who are not opposed to doctrinal preaching, who 
recognize its value and its importance, are opposed to the 
incompleteness and monotony of System, and désire the 
freshness, power, and comprehensiveness of principle. 
• But we must leave this topic of sectarianism, as we 
hâve a few words to say upon the s'ubject of unbelief. 
It ia to be hoped we hâve reached that period when 
simple unbelief has ceased to be évidence of peculiar 
wickedness. The sentiment which is gradually extending 
the privilège of the Christian name over wide différences 
of opinion, is becpming enlightened respecting the grounds 
of belief. Opinion, so far as it is a matter of the intellect, 
cannot justly be charged with the sins of the heart. Men 
are beginning to value the sanctity of free thought too, as 
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well as mère modes of faith. Indeed, there may be more real 
spiritual life in doubt than in adhérence, wben such doubt 
is accompanied by an earnest searching, wben such adhér- 
ence is only the. adhérence of tradition or indifferentism« 
In what we bave to say, then, at this time, of scepticism 
or unbelief, we will not condemn it as a wUful evil. But 
we bring a charge against it because of its partial cbar- 
acter. We condemn not its erroneous conclusions so 
much as its false premises and narrow disposition. 

There are two classes of sceptics. There are those who 
disbelieve in coarse, ignorant sensualism, and with stolid 
résistance. To thèse we do not refer now, for they who 
do not reason cannot be called assumptive ; nor, in tbeir 
crude, unassimilated materialism, can they be charged 
with the vice of System. But there is another class, who 
base their unbelief upon what they term " seoere scienceJ* 
They see every thing through a dry and négative intel- 
lectualily. In their view, the universe is a machine, de- 
fined and self-competent They ascribe to its laws the 
functions of création, and, in the regularity of those 
laws postpone and deny ail action of Ûie Infinité Spiiit 
They reject every thing transcendental — repudiate the 
idea of inspiration. Their horizon is perfectly cold and 
clear. There is nothing mysterious or suggestive in it; 
not even a cloud for the shapings of imagination, or upon 
whîch can linger a ray of hope. The error of the sceptic's 
position, then, is essentially the error of system. He as- 
sumes his premises, and does not re-examine them. He 
draws every thing to the test of a rigid anti-superuatural- 
Ism. Whatever contradicts the natural law of séquence, 
or outruns human expérience, enters the'domain of mira- 
cle, and therefore, he rejects it. We hâve not time h«re 
to enter upon this question of miracles. But our single 
remark as to the position of the sceptic in this and other 
respects is, that it is an assumption. We bave no right 
to set limits to any thing in this wonderful and ample 
universe. And, as to science, its proper attitude is that of 
pupil, not teacher. It is in transition, not in possession^ 
h is a process of investigation, not a final judgment. 
While the secret of a leaf is not known ; while no man 
can penetrate the mystery of existence ; while révélations 
of higher trutb continually break in upon us; shall we, 
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în the poverty of our knowledge, say what cannot be ? 
Shall we deny those great spiritual laws which throb in 
our own consciousness ? Shall we reject those affirma- 
tions of miracle and of immortal life, affirmations to 
which our best capacities and desires respond, because 
they contradict our pre-conceived théories, our systematic 
methods ? We repeat, then, the error of the sceptic îs 
the error of System, He lacks a comprebensive principle. 
We conclude this article with one remark more. The 
deepest réservoir of truth is in Christianity, which is so 
comprebensive and yet so particular ; so unchangeable in 
its essence, and yet adapted to every circumstance. The 
highest standard of action is Christ himself, whose inner 
life was a divine fountain of Principle, and whose out- 
ward conduct, in beautiful correspondence therewith, was 
a perfect System of obédience and love. e. h. c. 



Article IV. 
Universalism in Europe. 



In speaking of Universalism in Europe, our readers 
must not understand us as to imply a particular sect, 
organized, there as hère, upon the distinctive ground of 
faith in the salvation of ail men ; we refer only to a tenet, 
which, wherever held, is regarded as a part, or article, of 
Christian doctrine. Except in a few cases, which will be 
noticed in the proper place, Universalism, as a dénomi- 
nation, is unknown. Those who embrace that belief, on 
whatever grounds it raay be, think no more of making ît 
the subject of a distinctive name, or the boundary Jine of 
fellowship, than any other article of faith, — the divine 
paternity, original sin, vicarious atonement, endless mise- 
ry, or such dogmas, on which there are diversities of 
opinion. They regard it as a part of the Christian Sys- 
tem, the ultimate of the grand scheme of rédemption 
4* 
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wrought ont by Jésus Christ Tbey preach it aB an object 
of faitb and bope, a source of comfort in affliction ; and 
draw from it, in connection wilb otber considérations, 
motives to obédience in preparing the soûl for tbe state of 
perfection and bliss. But tbey never labor to make tbis 
particular tenet prominent to tbe exclusion of otbers 
equally essentiaL Tbey do not, bowever, teacb it merely 
by inference; tbey make it positive, and adduce direct 
proofs of its truth ; sbowing, by a fair intjsrpretatipn of 
tbe Scriptures, logical reasoninç from tbe âcknowledged 
ajttributes of God, and tbe ansuogies manifest in ail bis 
Works, as well as by its peculiar adaptation to tbe nature 
and wants of tbe buman soûl, tbat it must be from Heaven. 
Wberever tbe believers bave beard of us> asj some of 
tbem often bave donc, it bas geuerallv been tbrough tbe 
false and slanderous représentations of tbe enemies of our 
faitb. From tbem tbey bave understood tbat we based 
our doctrine upon some otber foundation tban tbe Propb- 
ets and Apostles ; tbat we rejected Jésus Cbrist as tbe cbief 
corner-stone, and were infidels in fact, building upon some 
fancied hypotbeses of Nature, an imaginary scberùe of 
Universal salvation wbicb. we put fortb in dérogation of 
tbe autbority of Révélation. Hence tbe questions fre- 
quently asked, wbetber tbe American Universalists be- 
lieved in Qod as a spiritual being ; in tbe advent of Jésus 
Cbrist; in buman responsibility ; in tbe punisbment of 
sin ; in tbe necessity of repentance and faitb ; in tbe im- 
mortality of tbe soûl ; in a future conscious existence ; 
and many otbers of like cbarafcter. Tbey bave (or had) 
witb few exceptions, no correct knowledge of tbe princi- 
pies and grounds of our faitb, tbe numbers wbo embrace 
it, or tbe position we occupy in respect to otber dénomi- 
nations. Wben ail tbose tbings had been explftined to 
tbem, it was difficult to make tbem see tbe n9ce0sity of a 
separate existence ; to understand wby we were not re- 
tained still in the bosom of tbe '^ Beformed Cbuccb." Tbey 
•^especially tbose in France and Germany, had never 
suifered persécution for belîeving too strongly in tbe fulfil* 
ment of tbe promises and purposes of God, and it waa 
diificult for tbem to see bow onp claas of Christians oould 
treat another as we bave been treated, merdy for maÎBr 
taining tbe doctrines of tbe Bible,, on a.certsûn point, moiQ 
fully tban otbers. 
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Tbe misrepree^&tatioiis bere alluded to, bave bad tbe 
efibct, ia some cases, to alienate tbe sympathies of several 
distinguished persons wbo bad learned of our existence, 
aiiid were coming to feel a considérable interest in om 
condition and prospects. Some^ wbo were in correspond- 
ence witli us, bave been indiiced to witbdraw tbeir confi- 
dence^ femring tbey sbould be lending tbeir countenance 
to a disgttised Infidelity. The American Universalise 
feels deeply chaflvined tfaat be is compelled to contradict 
tbe assertions ot bis countrymen, and tnrn apologist for 
tiiose clergymeri wbo, in ignorance or malice, bave falsely 
aceused us and misrepvesented our doctrines to tfaose 
^ kindoed sentiments in différent parts of Elurope. It 
waâ e»seedingly difficuh to frame excuses for tbeir con» 
duct. Men â talents, learning, and position, bigh in tbe 
name and praises of tbe cburches, at home, wbo sbould 
be men of veracity, even if kcking in justice and charity, 
bave said to> our brethrea that we are Inficfels ; that our 
profeasiooi ef lEaith in Jésus Christ, and tbe athority of 
Bevelationv is a mère pretension; that we are an ob- 
acore sec^ composed of men of no character or learning, 
and almoet unknown in this country. To bave said that 
thèse clergymen were ignorant of tbe principles of our 
faith, woiHd bave been to accuse ourselves of neglect in 
not furnisifiing tbe necessary statement and defence in a 
way to aSbrd covrect information ; whieb is not true ; or 
else to aceutse them of gross indifférence, in not informing 
tbemselves upon a subject of such vast importance as tbe 
final destiny of mankind. In every attempt we meet tbe 
sarae difficulty, fior if ignorant, wby assert for truth wbat 
tbey did not know ? If knowing, wby misr^resent us ? 
Tbie pcofessed infomsation was given as correct, and there 
was no distrust of tb^ bonesty ; and so we bave suffered 
bjr tbeir falsebood. It may be well imagined that WO' 
Viwoà pkiced in a most délicate position, wben, td bave 
steted the truth^ wtmld bave been to falsify wbat otbeis 
bad reported of ua. And yet no justification could be 
fonnid oor r^nsing te disabuse tbe minds wbich bad been 
niii^d in référence to our opinions. We bad tbe advan» 
tage of being the représentative of our own views, and so^ 
wi^ut comiDg into direct compétition witb travelers wbo 
bad preceded us, on a <|uestion of veracity, we were able^ 
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to some extent, to make a fair and fuU statement of the 
principles and claims of American Universalism. We 
apologised for those whose mistatements we were com- 
pelled to correct, on the ground that we were, as a dé- 
nomination, stili in our infancy ; that tbese persons knew 
little of us, other than tbat our societies bad been sprîng- 
ing up about the country, and tbat, in some cases, many 
of tbeir own flocks bad been induced to forsake their 
former shepherds ; and thus they bad conceived unfavora- 
ble opinions of us and our views ; and, without, perbaps, 
intending us any wrong, had suffered their feeiings to 
warp their judgement, and to color their language. Be- 
ing, in some measure, unacquainted witb us and our dpc* 
trines, it could not be expected they would do us full jus- 
tice. Wben told that they sbould not bave spoken so 
positively and unadvisedly wbere the moral and religions 
character of a whole dénomination was concemed, we 
could do no more than change the topic of conversation, 
as soon as possible. National pride forbids the mani- 
festation of any feeling of opposition or hostility towards 
a countryman ; and yet the demands of truth, justice, and 
charity are broader and deeper than the mère instinct of 
patriotism. 

The same system of misrepresentation bas brougbt 
back and circulated, in private circles, in public joumals, 
and from the sacred desk, reports nnfavorable to the con- 
dition of our faith in foreîgn countries. Everywbere the 
idea is given out that Universalism is virtually unknown 
in Europe ; that the great men there, learned in theology, 
critical in exegesis, profound in philosophy, and excellent 
in morals, generally reject it ; that it is confined to a few 
illiterate men, of little talent andless character, in our own 
nation. Many serions and libéral men in both countries 
bave been deceived by tbese fabrications. There are 
some honorable exceptions to the above remarks; but 
even where no injustice may bave been intended us, we 
bave suffered through lack of knowledge on the part of 
those who bave confessed the extensive prevalence of 
Universalism in some parts of Europe, especially among 
the most learned classes in Gerroany. 

It will be the design of the writer, in the présent article, 
to give a gênerai view of Universalism as be found it in 
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tbe places he visited duriog the past summer. It will be 
impossible to offer any tbing like statistieal information ; 
for there are no data by which a positive calculation can 
be made. And then it is very difficult to corne at ail the 
forms in which the doctrine is held, the method of argu- 
mentation and the kinds of proof by which it is defended. 
To ascertain any thing like positive proof upon thèse 
points^ it would be necessary to consult each individual 
and learn hiii own opinions and his reasons for them. 
Where there is utmost freedom of thonght, and, especially, 
where there is not the least sacrifice of favor or affection 
to be made for the widest différences of opinion, unity of 
foith cannot be expected, till the same degree of knowl- 
edge is attained by ail. Such liberty is possessed, but 
not such knowledge, and therefore a great variety of opin- 
ions prevails in ail the Protestant countries of Europe. 
We shall, therefore, insist more on the fact of the exist- 
ence of Universalism, tiian upon its character and preva- 
lence, tbough we shall withold no information we possess 
Bpon thèse points. Many who embrace it hâve no dis- 
tinct System of évidence by which they advocate its truth. 
ïhey bave been trained up in the belief of it, or grown 
into it 93 we hâve into many opinions we cherish, without 
knowing the précise process by which the mind has been 
convinced. But others, and generally ail the better in- 
formed, hâve embraced it after a criticaJ and patient inves- . 
ttgation of the Holy Scriptures, for, whether Rationaliste 
Pietist, or Tranacendental, it is by them conceded that the 
doctrine is taught in the Bible ; not so much, some tbink^ 
by direct assertion, as by necessary inference from the 
plans, purposes, and promises therein revealed. It is also 
inferred from the character and attributes of God, and is 
tegarded as indispensable to the perfection and glory of 
hia government. Even German Éationalists, contrary to 
the misrepresentations of some of our countrymen, main* 
tain it on Scripture autbority, tbough they believe it to be 
equally taught by tbe united voice of reason and Révéla^ 
tion. Their peculiar and différent views of tbe authority 
of the BîUe, and the mode^ of interpreting its language, 
do not, in their judgement, militate against tbe truth of 
Universalism. So in England, the doctrine is maintained 
by Trinitarians and Unitarians, on the ground of electioa 
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and aiso of free agency ; by tbose who hold strictly to 
plenary inspiration, and tbose who climb up towards tran- 
scendentalism ; much as it bas been, at différent periods, 
in our own country, and as still is, to some extent. 

With thèse prefatory remarks, we shall proceed to our 
statements, under three heads : Great Britain, Germany, 
and France. In each of thèse countries the doctrine is 
extensively believed, — probably less however, in the 
former than in either of the others ; and in each it is main- 
tained upon gromids somewhat différent and peculiar. 

Great Britain. The existence of a sociely in Liver- 
pool professing faith in the salvation of ail men, is well 
known in this country. It is under the pastoral charge of 
Rev. Dr. D. Thom, who was its founder, and who bas 
been its only preacher. Dr. Thom was formerly a popular 
and much respected clergyman of the Scotch Church. 
He is an honest and excellent man. When convinced 
that the Bible taught the doctrine of Universalism, he 
made no attempt to disguise bis convictions, but openly 
avowed his belief, and gave the reasons of the hope he 
cherished. Some were convinced and joined him in the 
establishment of a new society. He bas succeeded in 
gatherinç, not a large, but a very respectable society, com- 
posed of persons of superior intelligence, and exceUent 
character, who greatly admire and love him. He is a 
man of strong mind, high moral sentiments, and noble 
and gênerons îeelings. He bas the fuU assurance of hope. 
Nothing dismays him. No clouds are so dark that he 
does not see a bright sky beyond ihem. He is always 
cheerful, and, apparently, always happy. He is a studions 
man. He possesses what may be called a mathematical 
mind. He reasons logically, and forgets nothing. Times, 
places, dates, numbers, and the minutiœ of every thing, 
once understood, are always retained. He feels a lively 
interest in the welfare of mankind, and is willing to sacri- 
fice ail his énergies of soûl and body, to remove the errors 
which bave so long blinded the judgement and caused 
men to go astray from God and his truth. But bis theo- 
logical System is a singular composition of opinions, un- 
like any other ever prévalent in the church. It is pecu- 
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liarly bis^ own, formed after a long, serioner, and patient 
stndy of the Holy Scriptures. It is not a mère hap-hazard 
inference from detached portions of the word, without any 
symmetry <* correspondence in its parts ; but a leduction 
from a gênerai meaning wbich he attaches to the language 
of Révélation, in many cases spirituaHzedj after the man- 
ner of former times. He bas succeeded in making his 
theory intelligible to many pc^rsons ont of bis society, who 
bave embraced it, and rejoice in the hope of the recon- 
ciliation of ail tbings to God. Âmong the number are 
several clergymen of the Establisbed Chnrcb, who, for 
their living's sake, prefer, yet a little longer, to keep tbeîr 
light in obscurity. They keep up, however, a regnlar 
correspondence with Dr. Thom, and manifest the strongest 
regard for him and bis doctrines. There are also several 
distinguisbed laymen in différent parts of the kingdom, 
who embrace the doctrine as explained by Dr. Thom ; 
some, however, with many grains of allowance in respect 
to certain parts of his system. Having seen the falsifies 
of every system which educed the cruel doctrine of endless 
naisery from the governraent of God, they bave been will- 
ing to adopt almost any premises and plan of interpréta- 
tion, by which a conclusion so disbonorable to God, and 
destructive of human happiness, might be avoided. Tbe 
theory of Dr. Thom is not attractive, nor easy of compré- 
hension. It is a dark, mystical, subtle theory, requiring 
much study, and the exercise of a full share of faith. 
But it embraces the great point of interest, the glory of 
Gk>d and the final happiness of ail his offspring. This 
bas made it attractive to thoughtful and benevolent minds, 
and many rejoice in its light Âmong the number may 
be mentioned Mr. Roe, Mr. Wapshare, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. 
Kent, Mr. Oakshott, Mr. White, Mr. Dabnev, Mr. Cowan, 
Mr. Nicol, Mr. Galloway, and others, not ail unknown to 
famé, in varions parts of the kingdom. The name of 
Mr. Bailey, the author of " Festus," should not be omitted, 
for he bas the faith once delivered to the ssdnts. 

Among the popular female writers, the n.ame of Mrs. 
Sherwood stands pre-eminent, in that country and ours. 
She is a firm, open, and happy believer in Universalism. 
During some hours spent with her, most of her conversa- 
tion was upon that thème, to her of ail others the most 
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important and attractive. Her sotd seemed to oTerflow 
with gratitade to Ood and loTe to mankind. She said> 
sfae could not be faappy without it ; she really thought thot, 
if deprived of its consolations, she sbonld be diiven to 
madness. Allnding to the cironmstance that her son*in* 
law, who is a physician, had tried to dissuade her from 
writing, feeuring it might impair her mind, as in the case of 
Sir \^lter S«>tt, " I apprehend," said she, " no danger 
on Uiat score. Sir Walter had not the strength of religion, 
the blessed hope of Universal salvation, to cheer bis path 
and invigorate fais mind in bis declining years. My mind^ 
sustained by such a faith, can never become weak. It 
ffrows stronger every day." Her son! is fnll of religions 
feeling, and she will write no work withont inTolving the 
practical excellencies of Cbristiànity. So faithfully bas 
she donc this, that her fcHiner pnblishers object to her tater 
stories, because they are too moral and religions for the 
English taste ; though there is no allusion to her peculiar 
doctrinal views. They want the naked story without its 
religions bearings. Hence some of her best works remain 
unpublished. She was anxious to know what their iate 
would be if ofSered to American readers. She is engage 
upon a large work on the " Types of Scriptcnre." She 
said she had jnst been writing upon ^ Leaven," and found 
it a most prolifio thème, cleariy indicating the salvation of 
the world, for the " whôle was leavened. '' Her hnsband 
assists her in the explanation of Hebrew and Greek woiik* 
She bas a son who is a clergyman in the Established 
Chorch. She bas pleaded with him till, she said, ^ be no 
longer torments bis hearers with the- doctrine of eadleas 
misery." 

The Society in Glasgow, to which Neil Douglas for- 
merly preachèd, still bas a name to live, though it is spir- 
itually dead, so far as any information was gained respeot- 
ing it. There are several believers in that city, and, with 
the labors of a judicious preacher, would be able to gather 
a respectable congrégation. But there are no laboreiB in 
that field. 

There are also persons scattered about the realm, in 
London and other places, whp still adhère to the doctrine 
of Mr. Winchester. Where known, they are called Win- 
ohestrians. There is no organized eociety and no prêaober 
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of that doctrine. The socîety which Mr, Winchester 
gathered in London, was, after his retarn to tbis country, 
under the charge of Mr. Vidler, who became Unitarian in 
his vîews, but retained his position. It is the same society 
of which the somewhat eccentric political preacher, Mr* 
Fox, M. P., is still pastor. It can hardly be said to be 
any longer a religious society, though multitudes assemble 
there whenever it is known that Mr. Fox is to lecture on 
some of his favorite political reforms. 

But it is to none of thèse sources that we are to look 
for the existence of a doctrine ct)rresponding to American 
Universalism ; for, with the exception of the great resuit, 
there is hardly any similarity between them, in respect to 
their doctrines. In hope, in love, in prayers, we wish ever 
to remain in sympathv with thefn, and désire an increased 
knowledge ajid friendship, which shall be mutual and fra- 
ternal. 

Unitarianism in England, is more like Universalism in 
America — it is nearly the same, whether viewed as a 
whole, or consîdered in its parts. As a whole, Unitarians 
reject the trinîty, original sin, total depravîty, vicarious 
atonement, spécial grâce, endless misery, and the corrélative 
doctrines. They teach the unity of God, the divine pa- 
ternity, individual accountabilitv, the adéquate punish- 
metït of siii, universal rédemption by Jésus Christ, and 
the final salvation of ail men from sin and misery. Con- 
sidered as individuàls, they differ, aâ we do, on some 
points of doctrine — the inspiration and authority of Scrip- 
ture, the précise character ôf Jésus, the time and manner 
ôf the ultimate salvation of the race, etc. But thèse 
shades of opitiion produce no aliénation of feeling. Thev 
hold to the largest liberty, and reject none from their fel- 
lowship, so long as faith in Jésus Christ and the authen- 
tici^ ôf Révélation remains. 

IJnlike the generality of American Unitarians, they are 
frank, bold and explicit in the avowal of their disbelief in 
endless misery, and equallv open and positive in asserting 
faith in the salvation of ail men. We were able to hear 
of no exceptions to this remark, and we conversed with 
many, both of the clergy and of the laî^. Many of them 
expressed their surprise that two dénominations, so similar 
as Universalîsts and Unitarians in this country, should 
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still maintain separate organizations ; that no attempts 
shoald be made to amalgamate the two into one large 
and flourishing sect of libéral Christians, whose united 
influence would be far more favorable to the extension of 
knowledge at home and abroad. They professed an equal 
love for both sects ; but some of them were very plain in 
the expression of their qpinion, that they thought us more 
judicious and manly in the utterance of our real opinions, 
than the Unitarians were, who hesitate upon the subject. 
One of their most distînguished preachers remarked that 
he was able to draw the most forcible arguments in favoi 
of a pure and perfect moral life, and to présent the strong- 
est motives toit, from the salvation of ail men; for every 
one, who had that hope in him, would purify himself as 
he expected to be pure. " Indeed," said he, " I should 
not know how to preach and enforce morality wîthout it" 

Hence, to know what the character and condition of 
Universalîsm in Great Britain is, we raust study the sla- 
tistics of Unitarianism, adding the différent shades of be- 
lief, before described, and searching ont still another class 
of minds scattered among the varions dénominations» 
There hâve been members of the Established Church 
who embraced the faith of unlversal restoration ; men of 
high réputation for learning and piety — bishops and pre- 
lates, whdse writîngs hâve borne down to us the évidence 
of the fact that they rejoiced in the hope of the fulfil* 
ment of the promises of God, and the final recovery of 
the fallen race of Adam. It would be singular if there 
are none such livîng in the Church at présent. There 
hâve also been those in the non-conforming sects who 
hâve believed the same doctrine, as their writîngs testify. 
Their influence could not die with them. Some of them 
were men too high in public estimation, to leave no voice 
to speak after them when dead. It may, therefore, be 
concluded with safety, that there are, among ail sects, 
those who cherish the hope of Universalism. 

Unitarians are not very numerous, but they form a de- 
nomination respectable for character and numbers, com- 
pared with other dissenters. They hâve congrégations in 
most of the principal towns in England, a few in Scot- 
land, and several in Ireland. Thèse, ail without excep- 
tion, as before remarked, publicly advocate the doctrine of 
the salvation of ail men by Jésus Christ. 
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Perhaps mention should also be made of some who are 
not recognized as belonçing to any dénomination, who 
make no pretension to a formai religion, and take to them- 
selves no particular name. They are philosophera, states- 
men, philanthropists, — Christians without confessing it, 
whose researches hâve brought them to adopt the prem- 
ises which lead to Universalism. They speak of the 
Universal Father, and of the brotherhood of ail mankind. 
They do not hesitate to advocate the principles of our 
faith, though, in some cases, they may not foresee, by a 
Ijving faith, the happy conséquences to which they tend. 
But some are free to confess that ail the principles of phi- 
losophy, and pleadings of humanity, lead to the conclu- 
sion that an AU-wise and Omnipotent Being, who is aclu- 
àted only by goodness, cannot do less than cause truth 
to triumph over error, virtue over vice, and happiness over 
misery, so that ail rational créatures shall ultimately see 
and rejoice in the perfection of his just and benevolent 
government. , In that country, as in Ihis, it is known there 
are some of this sort ; probably there are many. 

Germany. Of the prevalence of Universalism in Ger- 
many we hâve long had some knowledge. With few ex- 
ceptions, however, our information has come through per- 
sons whose feelings and interest moved them to say as 
little as possible, to keep back ail they could, or else pré- 
sent a disguised and partial account of whalever they felt 
bound to communicate on the subject. Men who will 
not take the trouble to learn our real sentiments, or be 
candid enough to represent them fairly, at home, cannot 
be relied on to search ont the opinions of learned and 
prominent men, in other countries, who are known to favor 
the doctrine they so religiously contemn. Much less will 
they be disposed to return such a report as will give confi- 
dence and courage to those who espouse a cause they 
deem, of ail others, the most false and pernicious. Neither 
can it be supposed that they hâve given a just and honor- 
able account of us, when asked concerning our opinions 
and character. Few of them, if ever so honesl, are quali- 
fied to give any thing like a tolerably fair account of 
our faith and position. Notwithstanding ail men feel 
vastly more libéral and generous when abroad, ihan when 
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at home, being ont of the vitiated and contracting influ- 
ence of sectarianism and self-interest, it is not to be ex- 
pected they wiU think or Bpeak raore favorably of what 
they hâve always regarded a moat pernicious and dan- 
gerous heresy, nor of those infatuated persons who advo- 
cate it They may be honest, and meau us no wrong, 
but they do not know ; they hâve not the capacity to do us 
justice, to represent us truly. Hence, from them we hâve 
learned little that is true of our German bretbren, and they 
stiU less of us. 

Some German books hâve been imported in which 
hâve been found évidences to convince us that Universai- 
ism is known and believed in that countryl But, as it is 
a tenet which has never been made, to any great extent, a 
subject of discussion in the theological controversies which 
hâve agitated the religions mind of that couniry, very little 
can be, found in their writings to favor or disprove it |t 
is rather treated, sub silenlioj as a doctrine admitted, tban 
as one to be proved. The opposite dogma is not insisted 
on as an article of faith,.or test of fcUowship, and therefore 
there is no occasion to give it that prominence in the re- 
ligions investigations which it has occupied in this coun- 
try. There may be those who sliU adhère to the doctrine 
of endless misery, but they are not easily found. A very 
patient inquiry gave no information of any. In a conver- 
sation with a clergyman, chaplain to the Prince of one of 
the Principalities, a gentleman of superior talents and 
learning, whose acquaintance with German scholars and 
doctrines, enabled hîm to form a very correct opinion of 
the facts, we could gain no knowledge of any persons 
who believed or advocated the prominent article of the 
Orthodox cfeed of this country. He belonged to the Pie- 
tist party, among whom that doctrine is to be looked for, 
if anywhere ; but be had no knowledge of its existence. 
Neilher was he very decided in his convictions of the truth 
of the better faith. He seemed to treat it as a matter to be 
revealed ; as involved in a cloud of mysterv, to be cleared 
up at some future day. He looked upon the duties of the 
ministry as moslly confined to this world, though a future 
life was to be taught as an object of hope, to give comfort 
in sorrow and death. And such is probably the opinion 
of many of that party in Germany. It is doubted whether 
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any preacher or wriler of distinguished abilily can be 
foand whô maintains the unnatural, irrational, and un- 
scriptural dogrna of endless misery. 

We hâve also gained some information by direct cor- 
respondence wilh German Professors. But this bas been 
to a very limiled extent. It is exceedingly difficult to 
create a living interest by the cold formalities of a written 
correspondence. It needs an intimate personal inter- 
course, a free and full interchange of thought and feeling, 
to produce any thing like a confidence ana fraternization, 
necessary to the obtainment of a clear acknowledgment of 
one's vîews upon the more intricate subjects of theology. 
We hâve been certified of the fact that some distinguished 
Germans believc in the salvation of ail men ; but we hâve 
ail desired more information on that point. 

The information we hâve to communicate v^as gained 
mostly from Dr. Paulus of Heidelberg, and Dr. Credner of 
Giesen ; ihough we had, direct from the lips of others, 
both clergymen and laymen, a confirmation of the same 
facts, as well as second-hand, from those who had con- 
versed with men equally distinguished with those named 
above. 

Although the Protestants of Germany are mainly asso- 
ciated as one body, there is a great diversity of opinion, 
on some subjects, prevailing among them. Thèse regard 
mostly the authority belonging to the Scriptures, and the 
mode of their interprétation. There are those who hold 
to the plenary inspiration of the Bible. Others claim the 
right to décide what is révélation, and what are interpola- 
tions. Others take still larger liberties in the interprétation 
of the language of the Bible; some viewing no part of it 
as any more sacred than the writings of any good and 
truthful men, who are tolerably well informed upon the 
subjects on which Ihey write. Thèse classes are ranked 
under varions names of Rationalists, Evangelicals, Ultra 
Bationalists or Transcendentalists, and Pietists. The last 
two are the most modem, the former being an out-growth 
of the first, and the latter of the second. With thèse par- 
ties are also associated différent modes of action as well 
as forms of faith. The Pietists are what, among the Epis- 
copalians, would be called Low Church, because they are 
zealous of the forms and practices of a shadowy piety, « 
6* 
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very warm and earnest manifestation of the ontward du- 
ties of religion. They claiin much to themselves, and ap- 
proach nearer to the exclusives of onr conntry Ûian any 
others. But thev are no more observant of the moral re- 
quirements of Cnristianity, they keep the Sabbath no more 
holy, and, in short, on a fair examination, give no more 
proof of deep and abiding religions feeling, tnan the others. 
The Evangelicals attach a sacredness to the authority o£ 
the Scriptures, much like that felt for the holy Book by 
libéral Christians in this country. And they explain its 
langaage, and enforce its doctrines and precepts, m much 
the same way. The tme Bationalists do not deny the 
aathority of Révélation. They do not invalidate the testi- 
mony of history, by exalting the value of their.own intu- 
itions. But they take great liberties in deciding what is 
évidence, what is authority, and what the true meaning 
and application of the language of the Bible. Dr. Paulus, 
who is acknowledged the father of this form of Rational* 
ism, professed to me a most profound respect for the au- 
thority of the Scrîptures, more particularly of the New 
Testament He certainly cannot be accused of infidelity, 
in any true sensé of that term. Nor is he answerable, in 
justice, for any abuse of that liberty he has proclaimed in 
ail scriptural investigations. He has never sought to dis- 
crédit the authority of the inspired word. If any hâve 
gone beyond, and wrested it to the destruction of their 
own faith, the fault is theirs, not his.^ The Transcenden- 
talists are such as their name indicates, a class who hold 
to something which rises above, or goes beyond. Those 
professediv acquainted wîth their views of Révélation, 
consider the tendencies of their refined spéculations to be 
dîrectly and inevitably towards Skepticism or Pantheism, 
by confoundîng the objective and subjective^ and giving a 
Éçuse prépondérance to the latter over the former. 

It is a fact worthy of remark that, in ail the strength and 
fervor of the discussion which has been going on, thèse 
many years, in the controversies of thèse parties, the ques- 

1 Abfe hy ihe EdUtor. It appears to us that Dr. Paulus cannot be so 
completeljr exonerated from the charge of having discredited, not only 
the aothoritjr, but eren the tmth, of the historical parti of the Script 
tores. Hif prea ent position, with respect to thèse points, maj indew 
be différent; we speak pf the grQwidbe fçnnerly oççupied. 
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tion of tbe final destiny of mankiod bas never been made 
prominent And this appears still lùore surprising to us 
in America, wheq it is remembered tbat tbe tendency of 
tbe gênerai and almoat universal sentiment bas been to 
a rejection of the doctrine of endles9 mieery, and a récep- 
tion of Ihe faitb of the world's salvation by Jésus Christ 
If any thing like tbe importance attacbed to the unmerci- 
fol dogma of the infinité punishment of tbe wicked in 
hell, by the Ortbodox of this country, is roaintained by 
aqy scholar in Germany capable of giving utterance to his 
cpnvictioq, it in passing strange, tbat no work bas been 
produced giving prominence to tbat moet valuable article 
of an " Evangehçal *' faith. But, on the contrary, not only 
are thçir most disdnguished men silent upoa this point, 
but most of them are known to believe and to advocate 
tbe opposite doctrine. And wbere it is not asserted, in so 
many words, it is involved as a natural and necessary 
copsequencç from the premises they lay down. Yet no- 
bqdy is dispôsed to make an objection, or interpose an 
argument against tbem on tbat account. The acknowl- 
edged standard of Orthodoxy is very différent there from 
what it is hère. 

Dr. Paulus of Heidelberg, who was for a long time at 
tbe bead of the Oerman schools, a man of superior talents, 
learning, and piety, still retaining, at the advanced âge of 
ejgbty-seven, a remarkable degree of mental distinctness 
and vivacity, informed me that he had long been a Uni* 
verss^list, and tbat ail his investigations tended to confirm 
him in that belief. Both reason and révélation were as 
united in declaring that sublime and comforting truth, as 
tbey were in teacbing the goodness of God, or any other 
attribute of his nature, or fact of his providence. He said 
^^ b^ did not know a German scholar, of any réputation^ 
who be^ieved in the eternal misery of any of God's child* 
ren ; there migbt be those who beld to tbat opinion, and 
still thougbt tbemselves wise, but God would sbow ail 
sucb that they know not any thing." He is abundantlyr 
qt:^^Ufied to form a correct estimation of this subjeot 
He is well known^ ail over Germany, and bas long been 
in Qorrespondenoe with tbe principal scbolajnk He wa» 
intimately acqi^^nted wîtb Goethe, ScbiUer^ and StiUing, 
as well as the e^ly compaAÎQn of the most dîetinguisked 
writers now living. 
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The doctrine of endless misery had been rejected be- 
fore the old method of explaining the Scriptures was 
abandoned. Tn short, few traces of it can be found in any 
German writings. Universalism bas long been considered 
a plain and necessary inference, a resuit from the attrî- 
butes of God. It is based upon his love, and raanlfested 
in many ways, especîally in the scheme of rédemption as 
revealed in the New Testament No isolated passages of 
Scripture, no system of spécial interprétation, or direct as- 
sertion, is needed to prove its truth. The gênerai ténor of 
Révélation sustains it ; and the voice of nature and reason 
corroborâtes it. It is indispensable to the perfection of the 
Divine character and government. Withont it, provi- 
dence and ail création would be a profound and inexpli- 
cable absurdity. Every system of philosophy, which men 
hâve hitherto considered plain and incontrovertible, would 
prove to be false ; and every form of logîc raust be aban- 
doned. The nature and capacity of the human soûl, even 
in its lowest debasement, indicates its salvability, and 
proves its value as an object of Divine compassion. AU 
men are subject to the Divine Will, which is declared to 
be favorable to their salvation. 

Dr. Credner, who is among the most learned and criti- 
cal students of the Bible in Germany, is well known in 
this country to be a Universalist. He is open aild bold in 
the avowal of it. He is, by some, reputed to be Rational- 
istic, by others Evangelical. He is not a Rationalist in 
the sensé in which that term is understood in this country. 
His views of the aulhority of Révélation, and the method 
of interpreting its language, do not differ essentially from 
those common among the better informed in England and 
America. He predicates his faith, in a great measure, on 
what may be called the harmony of things. Grod is one, 
a unity, the centre and source of ail existences. He is in- 
finité and unchangeable, therefore his plans cannot alter, 
or fail of fulfilment. Thèse plans are clearly indicated in 
nature, and more so in Révélation, to concern the condi- 
tion and welfare of ail his créatures. Both teach that 
Wbere his Power is applied, there can be no real imper- 
fection ; where his Présence is felt, there can be no posi- 
tive misery. The apparent imperfection and misery that 
aboùnd among men, are subject to his control, and de- 
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signed to '^ work ont a far more ezQ^dÎDg and et^nal 
weight of glory." The " créature is now inade siibject to 
vanity by the will of Him who hath subjected the same in 
hope." Âll création is groaning and travailing in paiOt 
waiting for the adoption. When ail things are reconciled 
to God, and every créature submissive to his autborityi 
the harmony will be declared complète ; the Mediators 
wprk will be finished, and God shall be ail in ail. 

In référence to the prevalence of Universalism, Dr. 
Credner gaye it as his opinion that it was gênerai among 
ail those who had any well-forraed opinions on the sab- 
jeçt. He was inquired of whether the universality was 
understood to be confined to the atonement, as held by 
Arminians, in contradistinction from the Calvinistic opin- 
ion ; or whether it was used with référence to the final 
destiny of mankind. He said the latter was the more 
common application of the term, though it originally re-^ 
ferred to the mère fact of the universality of the atone* 
ment. No doubt it was that point gainea, wbich led to 
the acknowledgement of the truth of the i^timate salva- 
tion of the wond. 

Professer Tholuck, of Halle, of whose opinions contra- 
dictory reports bave reached this country, is understood to 
be favorable to the Pietists, though he is not pledged to 
any set of opinions. He is a man of exceUent spirit and 
strong sympathies, and is, perhaps, not the most stable of 
ail the German scholars in his opinions* I exceedingly 
regreled my inability to see him. I called twice at his house 
for the purpose, but he was absent. Hence I bave no 
positive knowledge upon which to base any assertion of 
his views of Universalism. But I learned from one who 
had been some time at Halle, and many times in Com- 
pany with him, that he does believe in the salvation of ail 
men, and hésitâtes not to avow it, though sometimes in a 
very guarded manner. His mind bas been misled in re- 
spect to the opinions and character of American TJniver- 
salists, by a class of visitors who hâve carried their igno- 
rance and préjudice across the océan with them^andmade 
it their business to falsify our views and slander our char- 
acters. No languitge can. be top ^evere in condemnatiQU 
of such conduct n is unmanly and wicked. They wba 
hâve been guilty of it, de^erve the severe rebuke, as well 
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as pity, of every trae American, — of every sincère Chris- 
tian. My informant, after a very careful and earnest in- 
quiry into the real opinions oi Universalists at home, 
promised me he would, on his retam to Halle, set the 
Frofessor right in respect to our dénomination. It is, 
therefore, to be hoped his correspondence with us will be 
renewed. 

This article would be extended beyond its proper limits, 
should ^we relate conversations, or even enumerate the 
names, of those who agrée with us in the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. Enough has been said to prove the 
gênerai prevalence and orthodoxy of Universalism in Ger- 
many. But it should be remarked, that the doctrine, there 
as hère, is held differently by différent persons ; and that 
différent degrees of importance are attached to the public 
avowal and advocacy of it. Some think the common 
mind is not prepared to receive it, because wanting in 
ability to comprehend its principles, and appireciate its 
merits ; that such as did not understand it would take ad- 
vantage of what would be to them a delusive hope, think- 
ing to be saved while continuing in sin. Others make it 
prominent, thinking, as we do, that a good desired, and 
expected, will induce a préparation for its réception and 
enjoyment But, as fellowship and character are not af- 
fected by its full or partial adoption, or rejection, no public 
or private controversy is induced, by which the real senti- 
ment of that country is explicitly brought out There is 
no need of taking the stand occupied by American Uni- 
versalists in référence to olher dénominations. The " E van- 
gelical Alliance" was willing to fellowship Christians 
without an avowal of faith in the heathen dogma of end- 
less misery. But American sectarists forced it upon them, 
to eut off ail those who are '< blessed with faithful Abra- 
ham." This fact affords some idea of the différent light 
in which certain doctrines are held in Europe and in 
America. 

France. We hâve hitherto known very little about 
Universalifim in France. The little work of M. Petit- 
Pierre, on " Divine Qoodness," was translated into Eng- 
lish many years ago, and has passed through several edi*^ 
lions in this country. But not much was ever known of 
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the author, and nothing of the réception of his work in his 
own country. It bas long been a matter of inqniry 
whether there were not to be found in the south of 
France, and west of Switzerland, persons who entertain 
the faith of Petit-Pierre, in the salvation of ail men. No 
voice has spoken to give ua any satisfactory Information. 
We hâve, indeed, heard considérable lamentation over 
the doctrinal degeneracy in the région of John Calvin's 
labors, but nothing sufficiently distinct to enable us to un- 
derstand the real cause of the complainte We had also 
heard of one or two men in France who were supposed 
to be favorably inclined towards Universalism ; and we 
ventured to appoint, for two or three years, one of them 
as a Corresponding Secretàry of our Historical Society, 
without, however, having ever heard from him or even 
sent him a notice of his appoîntment. When we reflect 
npon the amount of ignorance which has prevailed in 
our dénomination respecting the condition of our faith in 
Europe, and especially in France, we should be greatly 
surprized, was not the cause of it so manifest that nobody 
can mistake it. But it is siugular, notwithstanding, that a 
large body of the most distinguished clergymen in the 
Beformed Church of France, a nation so intimately con- 
nected with ours, should rejoice in the better faith, and 
yet we hâve no knowledge of ihem nor they of us. But 
such has been the fact. It is hoped that an acquaintance 
has been commenced which will afford a large amount of 
valuable information, and be a source of much satisfac- 
tion to them and us, and ripen into a firm and intimate 
firiendship. 

That Universalism prevails extensively in France we 
DOW hâve the most positive assurance, and we assert it on 
the most incontrovertible authority ; the testimony of cler- 
gymen and laymen occupying the most prominent posi- 
tions, and possessed of ail the means necessary to correct 
information upon the subject. We were présent in the 
session of the Protestant Synod, lately held in Paris, and 
became acquainted with several représentatives from dif- 
férent parts of the Republic. We were also présent, by 
invitation, at a social soirée at the house of Rev. Âthanase 
Coquerel, where we met several members of the Synod. 
From ail with whom we conversed, we received a con- 
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firmation of th^ agreeable intelligétlce above stated. 
There are tnany believérs in this doctrine in nearly ail the 
Protestant churehed ; but more in the southern depart- 
ments than in any other part It is inlpossible to déter- 
mine, with any thing like statistical ptecision, the propor- 
tion of believers in Universal SalVation and endless mi&- 
eiy, as there bas been no occasion to detnand a public ex- 
pression of opinion on those points. The nearest ap- 
pfoach to it will be found below, in the account given of 
sdme of the proceedings of the Reformed Church in the 
Synod held in Paris in September last. Those best ac- 
quainted with the particular sentiments of the différent 
clergymen and prominent laymen in the church, ^ve it as 
their opinion that a very large proportion, neany ail the 
well informed, reject the dogma of endless punishment, 
and entertain the opposite opinion. 

The French maintain Universalistn more on the ex* 
pressed authority of Révélation, than is common in Grer- 
many. They hâve not gone so far in their researches into 
the Scripture history, nor given to the abstractions of phi- 
losophy so much importance in the construction of their 
theological opinions. They do not, however, discard rea- 
son, nor deny the right of exercising it in investigating 
the authority and meaning of the language of the Bible. 
As M. Potevin (a lay delee^te) said, in the General As- 
sembly, " his profession of faîth was very simple, Vély 
positive, and very libéral; he belieVed in God, and in 
Jésus the Saviour of men ; he accepted thé Gospels as 
the rulé of his faith, but rejected the commentaries df men 
as a guide to conscience. Reason and truth are Xht wcéoÊ 
of God, and One never contradicts the other.^ 

They give liltle prôminence to this article of faîth as a 
thème of pnlpit discussion. They involve, rathér thân 
assert it, in their preaching and writings. To the quès« 
tion, why should not a greater promînenée be glVen to à 
doctirine so intimâtely connécted with the hàppiness of 
lûen hère, and theit prospects of hàppiness heteafter, îi 
was replied, that the naked assertiotï of an abstract truth 
can avail little, till the mind is prepared to receive and ap- 
préciate it; that no course of reasonitig nor otïotatioti 
of Scripture, can éstablish it and maké it pra<;tlcally beiie- 
fidal, till the prindplès on which it is based, and the péttiÀ 
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of which it is formed, as the completion of a perfect woric, 
the key-stone of an arch, are properly laid down and 
rîghtly nnderstood ; and then it will appear plain enough, 
following as a necessary conclusion. The mass of the 
French people, it is thought, are not well enoagh informed 
to receive and appreciate it, if preached, in a way to raake 
it available to a living faith. It is therefore judged advis- 
àble to présent it in such a manner that ail who are capa- 
ble of understanding it may draw it from their incolca- 
lions, for they alone can truly rejoice in its blissfol hopes. 

The workings of libéral principles, and the controlling 
influence which they exert in the Reformed Chnrch of 
France, were very distinctiy manifest during the session of 
the General Assembly of that Church, which commenced 
in Paris on the llth of September last, and terminated on 
the 7th of October. This church, it should be nnder- 
stood, is composed of Protestants of every shade of opin- 
ion, who contorm to a certain organization agreed on in 
1763, under the act of toleration, and the rules decreed by 
Napoléon in 1801, by which it was recognized in law as 
a corporate body, and a certain annual stipend paid by 
government for the support of its ministry ; which salary 
bas been continued to the présent time. There are, in 
the church, Lutherans and Calvinists, Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, Presbyterians, Universalists, and Methodists, 
Baptists and Pedo-Bapti^ts, and Anabaptists, and men of 
ail the varions shades of opinion to be found in England 
or Americ^. Probably there is more of the spirit and in- 
fluence of the great and libéral mind of Zuingli, living in 
the bosom of the church, than of any other of the early 
Beformers, whose labors conspired to its existence, during 
the dark and perilous years of its persécution. It was the 
labors of the great Swiss Reformer which first aroused the 
French mind to the errors and abominations of the Bomish 
church, and led to the establishment of Protestantism in 
that country. But the iron courage, indomitable persé- 
vérance, and unconquerable ambition of Calvin moulded 
into form the plastic materials of the early Beformation, 
and left an impress which is still retained. 

In 1762, a gênerai toleration was obtained for the Prot- 
estants, partly through the influence of the writings of 
Montesquieu and Voltaire; and the year foUowing, a 
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gênerai Synod was held, at which an organization of the 
" Beformed Churcb of France " was effected. It was not 
till the Révolution, however, that any Huguenot was per- 
mitted to exercise the rigbts of a citizen, to own.landsy or 
hold any office. Since then, the utmost freedom bas been 
enjoyed, and numerous societies bave been establisbed in 
various parts of tbe country, wbicb are in a bigb degree 
of prosperity. Tbere are now between four and five hun- 
dred Pastors barmoniously laboring in tbe cause of Prot- 
estantism a^ainst the assumptions of Ronianism on oae 
band, and of inûdelity on tbe other. But no meeting of 
tbe church bas been beld since its organization, till the 
, présent seaaon ; a period of more than eighty years. 

Tbe events of last February, in £avor of Bepublican 
liberty, seemed to call for a meeting of tbe General As- 
sémbly» and a reorganization of tbe Heformed church* 
A prçparatory meeting was beld in May last, at wbicb. a 
gênerai . plan of repre^ntation and form of proceeding 
were agreed on. Thîs action was cal|ed for by the cir- 
cumstances of tbe churcb, but more directiy by an excellent 
but modest little pamphlet, written by M. le Pasteur Ee- 
ville of Dieppe, under the title of ^' Some Tbougbts upon 
the Organisation of tbe Beformed Churcb of France/' 
The editor of " Le Lien,*' the Protestant Journal of Paris, 
aays of tbis work : '^ To bave so many reasons in «o few 
words is really a rare tbing»" It contains much excellent 
sentiment. Tbe writer tUnks tbe gospel bas no trace of 
a définitive constitution of a Christian churcb. but bas left 
that work to tbe judgment of those wbo sball live at dif- 
férent âges and under différent circumstances ; that Chris- 
tianity satisfies three faculties, three fundamental tenden- 
cies of tbe buman mind, liberty^ union^ progressa and the 
end suprême perfection ; that ail organizations which re- 
strict or perplex the natural liberty of tbe soûl are wrong ; 
that the tendency to union is natural to bumanity, in ail 
times, in ail places, and under ail forras ; that progress is 
tbe law, the end of buman nature ; Jésus made it tbe basis 
of rédemption, and called upon his disciples, bis redeemed, 
to "be perfect as their Father in heaven is perfect:" men, 
wbo remain stationary, resist tbis law of Christ, and tbe 
law of God. The inference to which he arrived, was, that 
for union and progress tbe churcb should be reorganized, 
not to set limits to buman thought and investigation. 
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The General Assembly of September was composed of 
eighty-nine delegates from the différent consistories, elect- 
ed aced^ding to the raies prescribed by the meeting in 
May. Âfter its organization, the firet business of impor- 
tance which came up for considération, was a proposition 
made by M. Agenor de Gasparin, a lay delegate, which 
was, in substance, that the church should be established 
npon a dogmatic basis, upon a confession of faith, which 
h should regard as essential, to be briefly but frankly ex- 
pressed. He added the threat that, in case his proposi- 
tion should be rejected, a séparation must foUow. Many 
of his friends, he said, who remained in the National 
church, were waiting for a sign of the will of God to ef- 
fect a séparation ; that sign would be found in the refusai 
• to adopt a confession of faith, and they would certainly 
obey it, and establish a church on a dogmatical basis. 
Two other propositions were made ; one to adopt the 
Confession of Rochelle, the old creed of the church, which 
it was admitted on ail sides, nobody believed entire; the 
other was to draw up a déclaration of principles, in a 
formula which ail could sign. The main discussion 
tumed upon the question, whetber the church would adopt 
anj^ creed as a basis of its organization. This point was 
debated with great energy and dignity on both sides, for 
five days, when a final and solemn vote was taken, which 
decided, by an overwhelmîng majorîty altogether un- 
looked for, that no confession of faith jshould he adopted. 
Préviens to taking the vote, M. Gasparin renewed his 
threatthat a painful séparation must foUow the rejection 
of his proposition, and he asked for prayers that God 
would give direction and bestow his blessing on the vote. 
Eighty members voted (nine were absent) each in a dis- 
tinct voice. Sixty-seven were against a creed, six for it, 
and seven refused to vote. 

This was understood to be a fair test between the self- 
daimed Orthodox, and the libéral party, in which the for- 
mer were compelled to adopt a course which has been 
often condemned in this country. The proposition to 
fasten a confession of faith of some sort upon the French 
ehurch, it should be remarked, came frôm leading Metho- 
dists, who were encouraged by emissarîes of foreign 
ehnrchesj who are still using their influence to procure a 
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séparation of that fraternity wbich bas existed in peace 
and unity for more than a hundred years, through times 
of its bloodiest persécutions and greatest prosperity. Tbe 
Orthodox journals of England, Scotland, and this country, 
are lamenting tbe resuit to wbicb tbe cburch arrived. 
Onesays: " It remains to be seen whetber tbe minority 
will reâlly form a Free cburcb, or wbetber tbey will stiU 
feel tbemselves at liberty to retain tbeir place among the 
Establisbment.'' Another says : " Tbe only bénéficiai re- 
suit will be a wbolesome agitation excited tbrougb ail the 
churcbes, a spirit of inquiry awakened, and tbe eventual 
laying of a foundation upon wbicb, by tbe blessing of a 
powerfnl and merciful God, a faitbful Reformed Cburch 
may be built up again, to the glory of the Lord, and for 
tbe salvation of soûls." Tbe New York Observer says : 
" We announce, with tbe deepest regret, that tbeir labors 
bave not resulted in the establishment of a Protestant 
cburch in France upon a basis of evangelical trutb," (or 
a belief in the Trinity and endless raisery). Tbus, in- 
stead of encouraging an endeavor " to keep the unity of 
the spirit in tbe bond of peace," thèse outside advisers 
are doing what tbey can to widen tbe breacb, and rend 
asunder tbe hitherto united and prospérons cburch of 
France ; and this, simply because some are more libéral 
than others. This appears ail tbe more strange when it 
is remembered that tbe disaffected members, who labored 
so unceasingly to force a confession of faitb by majority 
upon tbe whole cburch, are Metbodists, tbe orthodoxy of 
wbose doctrines was strongly denied not many years ago, 
and tbemselves treated as tbe most dangerous beretics. 
Even M. Gasparin bimself declared that be " could not 
sign tbe confession of Rochelle, thougb ail its doctrines 
were expressed in the word of God ; it sinned by omis- 
sion ; it mutilated tbe truth in omitting to put the dogma 
of bumân liberty beside that of élection." The fact that 
Calvinists bave so recently found out that Arminianism is 
Evangelical, should admonish them to be careful not to 
create discord, abroad, on account of faitb, wbile tbey are 
toiling so hard for '^ Alliance " at home. Tbey should also 
remember that tbey are quite willing to retain in tbeir 
bosom persons wbose faitb in the old creed is very prob- 
lematical, so long as tbey say nothing about it, — until tbey 
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actHally denounce it in so many words. The church of 
France has not been very guîlty on this score, for the worst 
tbat tbe Orthodox say of it, is, that it maintains a " Sys- 
tem of négatives." It suflfers the old creed of Rochelle to 
rot in secret, as most Orthodox churches in America 
4q the Westminster Catechism, or the Saybrook Plat- 
form, and every other creed upon which they nominally 
• rest. But more honestly than they, the French of every 
Bhade of opinion frankly acknowiedge that they do not 
believe it true. Our divines dare not say so much. They 
ask their con verts to submit to forms of doctrine they dare 
not preach. 

During the long and animated discussions on the adop- 
tion of a confession of faith as the basis of the church, 
many valuable facts were elicited, which, as well as the 
final vote, served to establish the truth of what has been 
before stated, that the Reformed church of France is de- 
cidedly libéral, favorable to the opinions maintained by 
Universalists and Unitarians in this country. It was not 
necessary to enter into a direct discussion of abstract théo- 
ries; but they canvassed principles which clearly indi- 
cated the sentiments which are cherished. Doctrinal 
points *were involved in the debate, and decided in the 
main issue, in a manner intelligible to ail, while those 
who wonld sow discord among brethren, received a proper 
rebuke. 

Âroong the names worthy to be known in this country, 
as taking high and libéral ground, we would record the 
foUowing : Pasteurs Coquerel and son, and Montandon, 
Paris; Paumier, Rouen ; Reville, Dieppe ; Paulain, Havre; 
Durand, Bordeaux; Buisson, Lyons, Président of the 
Assembly; Borrel, of Nimes; Grawitz, Montpelier; Du- 
rand, Vallon ; Crevillé, Montaubon ; Galup, Grateloup ; 
Culman, BischwîUer; Vidal, Bergerac, and several oth- 
ers of equal distinction in the church. Among the lay- 
men M. M. Potevin, Pin ; Prof. Sardineaux of the Na- 
tional Collège at Montaubon ; Clausanne, Judge in the 
Court at Nimes ; and Chartes Coquerel, of Paris, author 
of the " History of the Church in the Désert; or the Pro- 
testants of France, from the death of Louis XIV. to the 
Révolution." Ail thèse men manifested, during the de- 
bate, an excellent spirit, a profound regard for the rights 
6« 
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of individuals, liberty of conscience, and Ihe honor of the 
Christian cburch. They found no autbority for a creed 
in the Bible, which they took as their directory in matters 
of faith, and for the autbority of which they showed the 
greatest révérence.^ Some took occasion to dissent from 
the Rationalism of Germany, asserting ihat it was gener- 
ally unknown in the charch. They claimed the rightf 
while they admitted the autbority of Révélation, to inter- 
pret it according to the light they bad, and denied the 
right of the cburch to pass a decree by which the ortho* 
doxy of faith should be determined. They claimed that 
Christianity was founded on a principle, not on a profes* 
sion, and hence that no rule of faith should measure the 
terms of fellowsbip. The doings and décisions of that 
session' bave become matter of bistory, and will hence-^ 
forth mark an important era in the Protestantism of 
France. 

We would mention especially Mr. A. Coquerel, of Paris, 
a clergyman of superior talents, and grcat popularity, as a 
decided Universalist. He is reputed one of the most élo- 
quent preachers in France. He is also a member of the 
National Assembly, and was one of the Committee on 
the Constitution. He is a man of the most unblemished 
réputation, and kind and affectionate manners, extensively 
known and greatly beloved. His son is also a clergy- 
man and a Universalist. He is a young man of great 
promise, possessing a thoroughly educated mind, fine 
îeelings, and uncommon powers of doctrinal research. 
He résides, at présent, in Paris, having been called thither, 
frôm a settlement at Nimes, to become a professor in one 
of the schools, and take charge of a small parish newly 
organized. Mr. Charles Coquerel, a brother of Athanase, 
is the editor of the leading literary magazine of Paris, and 

' JSTote hy the EdUor. If they maintained this ground honestly and 
consistenUy, they took the Bible itself as their creed. In this case, 
the more correct wav to state the question, in debate between the two 
parties, would hâve been, "' Whether they should adopt any other creed 
than the Bible 7" — not, whether they sliould adopt a creed ; for so much, 
it appears, they proposed tô do. 

3 The regolar joumal of that session of the Synod of the National 
Reformed Charch, as reported by a committee, is published in *Me 
Lien," the Protestant paper, and it is worthv of a translation and pub- 
lication in ourpapers. It discovera much valaable information. 
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distinguished for his literaty attainments. He is a Uni- 
versalist We would also mention with much respect, 
M. Paumier, of Roaen, the Président of the Consistory. 
He is a vénérable clergyman of great knowledge and dis- 
crétion, and greatly esteemed in ihe Reformed Church. 
Few men display tnore of the meekness, urbanity and 
dignity of a sincère and devoted Christian. He has a 
large and valuable library, which he has thoroughly read. 
In it he has a copy of Petit- Pierre, the only one of which 
we gained any knowledge. M. Coquerel had never heard 
of it. Thèse are mentioned in préférence to others, only 
because we formed a more intimate acquaintance with 
them, and learned tbeir sentiments more particularly. 

There hâve been no works published in France, of 
which we hâve any knowledge, dislinclly avowing the 
doctrine of Universalism. It is involved in some of their 
writings ; in those of M. Coquerel in particular, especially 
in a sermon entitled " Salvation in ail Churches," pub- 
lished in 1840, and in hjs later work on Christianity. His 
sermon, was published on account of a démonstration 
made in Ihe Conférences of the Reformed Churches held 
that year, by the Methodisis, who sought to enforce their 
peculiar notions, which are thus summed up : 

" Ist. Our doctrines are essentially exclusive, because they 
alone lead to salvation. 

** 2ndly. It is blasphemous to contradict those doctrines. 

" 3dly. The object of the Methodist pastors, and especially of 
those attached to the ' Evangelical Society,' is to expel from the 
Reformed Churches those pastors who do not hold their opinions. 

" 4thly. We will act with the consistories, without the con- 
sistories, and in spite of the consistories." 

The sermon was designed to allay the fervor of party 
feeling, and préserve the "unityof the spirit" till they 
should ail come in the " unity of the faith," to the stature 
of perfect men in Christ. The attempt has not been alto- 
gether successful, though it helped to allay for a time the 
turbulent feelings of ail but the avowed sectarists. A full 
and determined démonstration was made at the meeting 
of the General Assembly, which received its rebuke as 
before noticed, and as seen in the following " Déclaration " 
prepared by a committee of eighl, and adopted by a vote 
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of seventy-three ; seven refusing to vote. It is a yaluable 
document, worthy of préservation in thèse pages, inasmnch 
as it gives an insight into the real principles of thc National 
Reformed Church of France. It présents the whole sub- 
ject in a clear light, and enables us to understand the basis 
on which that church is founded, which is so broadly 
denounced by the Orthodox journals of England and 
America : 

" Paris, September 27, 1848. 

«^ Dear and todl-heloved Brethren in Jésus Christ our Lord : 
— From the begînning of their labors, your deputies bave satisfied 
the most sacred of ail duties, and the prime want of their own 
hearts, by prostrating themselves before the Author of ail ^ce, 
to give him thanks for having repaired the chain of our traditions, 
and called our church af\er an interruption of more than eighty 
years to deliberate through her représentatives, upon her dearest 
mterests. At the same time we bave besought him to bless the 
work to which we bave set our hands, that it may be productive 
of abundant and lasting fruits ; and, if it is true, as the Divine Word 
déclares, that, ' the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace,' we 
hâve confidence towards God that our prayer hath already been 
heard, for we bave been kept in peace. You yourselves hâve 
laid down the course of our proceedings; and we hâve but 
obeyed your wishes in taking our stand more especially upon the 
ground of the Christian life and ecclesiastical organization. 

^^ But thanks be to God, we bave not. contented ourselves with 
the attainment of a négative peace ; we bave happily met each 
other upon *• the only foundation that can be laid ; ' that is, ^ Jésus 
Christ and him crucified,' our adorable Redeemer. In him we 
bave found, for every faithful member, as well as for the church 
collectively, the true source of life, and at the same time, the 
most perfect of bonds. Without denying the glorious past of our 
churches, their eminent doctors, their pious martyrs, and the vén- 
érable monuments of their faith, we bave had no désire to dimin- 
ish the no less glorious liberty of the children of God asserted by 
our fathers, or to proclaim any other authority than that of the 
eternal Word. To us Jésus Christ is at once the bulwark of true 
liberty, since he it is who makes free and delivers ; and the bul- 
wark of the faith, since he is its author and fihisher. Let us 
therefore unité with true Ch'ristians of ail âges who bave con- 
fessed bis narae ; we acknowledge him, with joy and love, as our 
ônly Master,our only Saviour, our only hope in heaven and on earth, 
Where, * to him every knee must bow, and every tongue confess that 
he is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.* We désire no other 
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Mediator than he, no other rule than his word, no other guide 
than his spirit, no other life than that which he gives us, no other 
salvation than that of which he is the author; and we hless God, 
with overflowing hearts, for having ' so loved the world as to give 
his only Son, that whosoever helieveth in him might not perish, 
but hâve everlasting life.' 

*' With thèse sentiments it is, dear and well-beloved brethren, 
that we hâve put ourhands tothe work of ecclesiastical re-organ- 
ization which you ha,Ve confided to us ; and with like senti- 
ments it is for you to receive it, in order that it may be effectuai 
and fruitful. The times in which we live are difficult ; aociety 
totters on ail sides upon its shaken foundations ; ail is passing, ail 
changing, ail being renovated around us : but the Word of God 
abîdeth firm, and Jésus Christ is still the ^ same, yesterday, to-day, 
and forever ; in him dwelleth ail the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily, and he is able to save them that corne unto God by him.' 
Let us cleave unto this divine deliverer ; and embracing him by 
faith and love, be changed by hira into his own divine image. 
Âlready under his blessed influence, we hâve, in the course of 
our labors, experienced the dispersion of many clouds, the dis- 
appearance of many difficulties : may he finish among us and 
among you the work so happily begun, ' till we ail come in the 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to a 
perfect man, to the fullness of the measure of the stature of Christ ! ' 

" The visible church, which it is our object to re-construct and 
improve, is, afler ail, but the extemal covering of the kingdom 
of God upon earth, — that kingdom of which the Saviour hath 
said that ' it is within us.' In our religions society, there will 
ever be the spots and imperfections inséparable from our sinful 
humanity : let it be recognized, at least, in the spirit which ani- 
mâtes it, and in the fruits of righteousness, peace and joy, which 
its divine Head causeth it to bring forth. 

" Let us unité in imploring, that our humble labors, made fruit- 
ful by the blessing of Him, who in ail things giveth the increase, 
may contribute to this happy resuit, and be rendered subservient 
to the progress of trulh and charity, to the advancement of the 
gospel's reign, to the union of the churches and their members, 
to the sanctification and salvation of every soûl. 

*' In this hope, dear and well-beloved brethren, we offer you in 
conclusion the cordial salutation of the apostle : The grâce of 
the Lord Jésus Christ, the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Spirit, be with you ail. Amen." 

In conclusion, we would observe that we gained lit-ï 
tle positive knowledge of Universalism in Switzerland. 
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l^here are many libéral men among the Protestants, who 
are known to reject the Trinhy and endless misery, and 
to favor the doctrine of the Divine Unîty and Universal 
Salvation. There are those also who believe and preach 
the opposite doctrines. Thèse are far from being at agree- 
ment in their affections and labors ; and, from the agita- 
tion now goingon, it is hoped that a clearer expression of 
sentiments will ère long be obtained favorable to the tmth. 
The celebrated School at Lausanne is reputed to be un- 
orthodox by the Orthodox of that countiy and of this, 
and the theology of Geneva is spoken of in the same 
opprobious manner as the Rationalism of Germany. In 
the discussion at Paris, one said, " If we hâve not hère 
the Bationalism of Germany, we hâve the Skepticism of 
Geneva." It is a singular fact that there is no monument 
of Calvin at Geneva, no significant mémorial of the abso- 
lute sway be once bore in the Ck)uncil of State and Con- 
sistory of the Church. Ând his peculiar doctrines are 
litde more respected than the memory of his acts. But 
the free and courageous spirit with which he attacked the 
errors and corruptions of the Church, still lives. The 
reform which he so manfully sustained, bas gone on; 
and the twilight in which he made a partial discovery of 
trtilh, has waxed into a bright and glorious day. The 
names of some of the Professors at Lausanne, the Editor 
of a literary journal, and several preachers at Geneva, 
Neufchatel and other places, were given, who are favor- 
able to the doctrine oi Universalism. 



Article V. 

Différent kinds of Sermonizing. 

The intellectual and moral organizations of mankind 
are varions. Thèse varietîes of constitution, with diverse 
modes and degrees of culture, create diversitieà of taste. 
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And hence the différences in st^e. and method that pre- 
vail in the ministry. Thèse differences are suggested by 
the différent mental processes found in the ministry, and 
demanded by corresponding varieties of taste among the 
laity. The modem ministry is constituted, in this respect, 
like the primitive : " having gifts differing according lo the 
grâce that is given to us." Thèse diversities of thought 
and taste are doubtless susceptible of classification and 
analysis. Such a work, perhaps, might be of service in 
softening prévalent extrêmes, and aiding in the formation 
of a more catholic taste, and the adoption of a style of 
sermonizing broader and more symmetrical. Though 
conscious of inability for the thoroagh performance of 
such a labor, I shall still attempt, in this article, a partial 
analysis of the leading tendencies in preaching, and its 
sources of appeal. I mention, 

1. The Argumentative tendency. This îs found in 
men of logical minds, and manifests itself in preaching of 
a doctrinal character, and appeals mainly to the under- 
standing and the reasoning powers. The mind of this 
cast, may reason either from a Scriptural or from a philo- 
sophie basis. This tendency, in our ministry, generally 
assumes the former, predicating its conclusions on the 
déclarations of inspired authorities. This is an important 
élément in the ministry. By doctrine, in Christian tbe- 
ology, I mean the elementary truths or principles of 
Christianity ; — - those principles that relate to the attributes 
and government of God, his relation to his créatures, and 
the conséquent motives to obédience. 

Without certain great principles of theology, around 
which to rally, as the motive ideas in religion, no salulary 
and durable effects could be produced, either upon indi- 
yidual character or the gênerai tone of society. It is v^jn 
to attempt the moral élévation of a community, and jthe 
conservation of social virtue, without theologiçal pr^^ci- 
pies. As well might there be a. world, with yeifdure, 
fruits, and foliage, blooming upon its surface, without the 
primary rocks that underlie the soil. Beligious doçt^ne 
may be termed Xhe^meatoi theology. It is ^he bone f^d 
sinew.of ail social morality, and of ail depth and sqU^ity 
i of religious character. 

And yet.tbere are not wanting those^wbod^iurecc^te/^ 
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doctrinal preaching ; who cannot relish aught that is logi- 
cal or argumentative, that appeals to the understanding or 
tasks the powers of thought This might natnrally be ex- 
pected. It has its analogy in the physical world. There 
are those who crave no méat, in their diet, and lack the 
gastric strength for its digestion. And for such weakly 
people, méat may not be good. Certainly if there is not 
capacity for its digestion, it cannot strengthen. And yet, 
to a Sound and vigorous constitution, a due proportion of 
animal food is désirable and useful. Such usually crave 
it, at least, at one meal, every day. And I apprehend 
that, to a congrégation of sound minds and hearts, whose 
intellects hâve not been perverted by feeding on fiction, 
nor their moral feelings weakened by sipping at the cor- 
rupted springs of religious effeminacy, a sound and whole- 
some doctrinal discourse will be acceptable, even though 
served up as often aB once on every Sabbath. 

There are others who never désire to hear any but doc- 
trinal preaching, and who seem to think that the wants of 
Society demand no other. And you will also, perhaps, 
sometimes find an individual who would be satisfied to 
feed exclusively on méat. Though one might not utterly 
starve, with a supply of wholesome méat, yet it is évident 
that mankind, in gênerai, could not be satisned with such a 
diet Neither is an exclusively animal diet natural or health- 
ful. The System craves bread, and fruits, and vegetables. 
And besides, the temper and moral feelings would sufTer by 
eating only méat. Those animais which subsist exclu- 
sively on flesh, are the most ferocious tribes that roam the 
forest Their ferocity procures them their natural aliment, 
and this kind of aliment stimulâtes their ferocity. Man's 
physical nature is analagous, in this respect, to that of 
other animais. It is said, there was a company of Texans 
engaged in the récent war with Mexico, who ate nothing 
but méats ; and that they were the most destructive in the 
American army. Not to linger upon the physical side of 
this analogy, however, it is quite évident to candid obser- 
vation, that a people trained under a ministry, exclusively 
argumentative, will acquîre an extremely cpntroversicu 
taste. They will become theological hussars, and wage 
a war of argument on ail they meet Such a people 
will generally be found déficient in the practical virtues 
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of Christianity, and unmellowed in spirit, by its softer 
grâces. 

Man cannot live on méat alone, any more tban '^ by 
bread alone." And he who administers to bis people 
only doctrinal discourses, however able they may be, and 
bowever upright the preacher's life, will fina, in time, that 
tbere is a portion of man's nature he bas failed to feed. 
And that is the better part of our nature : the conscience 
and the devotional affections. 

I am bere speaking of the exhibition and illustration of 
bare doctrinal principles, unaccompanied with their prac- 
tical application to tlie heart and life. I am aware that 
doctrine is susceptible of such application; and thus, 
preaching, which is primarily argumentative, may be made 
incidentally practicd. Doubtless ail virtue may be based 
on doctrinal truths, as motives to right living. But to be 
always exjpounding doctrinal ideas, without ever making 
the practical application, would be as ineffectuai, morally, 
as it would be, in a military point of view, if a band of 
soldiers were to fill the barrels of their rifles with pow- 
der and bail, without ever applying the flint, or the 
explosive cap, and sending the bùllet home to do its exé- 
cution. 

I bave said that some men are averse to hearing any 
but argumentative preaching. Thèse are they whose in- 
tellectual natures are excessively logical, and their inclina- 
tions contre versial. They are uninterested in a sermon 
nnless the speaker proves or réfutes something ; and when 
he dwells upon man's duty toward God, or bis fellow- 
men, or essays to touch the springs of dévotion in the 
soûl, their foreheads press the pew. There are also min- 
isters of this cast of mind. Many of them are upright and 
estimable men. But their ministrations can satisfy only 
that class of minds moulded like their own. Neither can 
they answer the higher wants of society. They are able 
controversialists, succesaful missionaries, effectuai revolu- 
tionists ; but they cannot be efficient, for a length of time, 
in the capacity of Christian pastors. Luther's was such a 
mind. He swept over the Catholic world like a tornado 
through a forest, shivering the hoary trunks of error, and 
leveling them with the earth. But it remains for others, 
differently constituted, like Baxter, Whitefield, and Wes- 
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ley, to imbed the seeds of dévotion wbere the foreet had 
been felled, and make the moral wilderness to blossom as 
a rose. We bave had our Lutbers, and Iheir mission bas 
passed away. Not tbat tbe Christian world bave ail em- 
l^aced our truth. The Calvinistic cburch slill stands 
strong. So does the Catholic. Yet in both cases, tbe 
mission of startling revolutionists is at an end. 

Said a man of this exclusively doctrinal taste : ^ I like 
a minister wbo feeds us, in every sermon, with tbe dear 
corn." Corn is doubtiess good, as an article of nutrition ; 
but there are many wbo would not be giatified to see Ibe 
eartb one universal cornfield. We like, along wkh the 
staff of life, an occasional fruit and flower, for flavor aad 
for fragrance. God bas made ail thèse in nature, for tbe 
pbysical bappiness of man ; and in tlfô teachings of 
Christianity, be bas provided a similar variety for our 
moral good. 

Doctrine, I infer, should be preached, plainly, ami fiée- 
quently, especially in communities like the manufacturing 
towns of New England, wbere congrégations are oom- 
posed, in large proportions, of tbe young. But it ^ould 
not be preached exclusively. 

2. I name, in tbe second place, the Didactic tendency^ 
whicb appeals, more prominently, to tbe conscience and 
tbe moral feelings, and aims to reform and regulale the 
individual Ëfe. This practical élément in preaching, is 
equally important with tbe doctrinal. The faot tbat many 
congrégations embrace a large proportion of youtfand 
worshippers, wbicb I bave made an argument for doc- 
trinal .ministration, is an argument equally potent for pee- 
oeptive discourse. It is, indeed, important tbat tbe youi^ 
sbould avoid tbe taint of £rror and embrace principles of 
tmtb. But it is even more important, (could the two be 
separated,) tbat they escape tbe stain of vice, Ibrm safe 
habits, and cultivate pure émotions and elevated affections 
and desires. 

Without tbe intermixture of wholesome reproof and 
oounsel, in tbe administration of Christianity, society wili 
go wrong. Such is buman nature, tbat we require line 
upon line, and precept upon preoept, to keep our feet 
within the narrow path. Sucb also is the, ténor of the 
New Testament. Though ail-important Christian doc- 
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trine is there inculcated, yet the burden botb of the Gospels 
and Epistles, is of a practical character. And Ihese were 
written when the doctrinal principles of Christianity were, 
as yet, but little understood, and quite unestablished in 
the world. They were written, too, by the pioneers of 
Christianity. And this should be borne in mind by those 
who argue that there was a time, with us, when the cir- 
«mnastances demçinded only controversial preaching. If 
there is ever such an era, in religions history, it must be 
of very brief duration. There is a period in the early set- 
tlement of a country, when only the axe is demanded, to 
fell the forest. But that time is short Unless the spade, 
or plough, and other implements of culture immediately 
foUow, even araong the remaining roots of the fallen for- 
est, the familles of the settlement will starve before the 
year expires. And so in religions culture. It is not meet 
that one whole génération should live and die without 
bread, feeding only on nuts and acorns, or on wild méats, 
like John the Baptist, till the ministir of truth shall hâve 
felled ail the forests in the land. If grain and fruits be 
not forthwith implanted, there will spring up a second 
growth of wood, more hard and unyielding than the for- 
mer. This second growth will be infidelity and irreligion, 
and there will be spiritual famine. Hâve we not some- 
times found it so, in our own past expérience. 

A learned commentator has remarked, that Christians, 
in gênerai, acknowledge the thirteenth chapter of Paul's 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, to be the most important 
chapter in the whole New Testament, inasmuc}! as it un- 
folds the attributes and practical results of Christian love.^ 
But with Universalists, the fifteenth chapter of this epistle 
has been made the most conspicuous, for the clearness 
with which it treats of the great doctrinal truths of the 
résurrection, and the salvatîon of our race from sin and 
corruption. If we wouM give the thirteenth chapter the 
same prominence, in preaching, and in the sélection of 
our texts, that we hâve given the fifteenth, and which. it 
certainly demands, we should soon be the most exemplary 
people in Christendom. But the religions world is fuU 
of ultraisms, and we hâve had ours. The whole sermon- 
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izing capital of some ministers, bas consisted of the doc- 
trinal treatises of Whittemore, Balfour, and Ballon. 
Thèse are excellent works in their Une. Ând thèse ingots 
of theological gold hâve often been drawn into leaf, and 
spread over a wbole ministry, of two years in a place ; the 
minister believing and preaching that ail that is necessary 
for individual salvation, in the présent life, is to believe in 
aniversal salvation hereafter. A greater sophistry never 
possessed the human brain. 

A prevailing error bas been to exhibit truth as an end; 
viewing character, not only as an inévitable resalt o( 
mental indoctrination, but even as secondary in impor- 
tance. Doabtless a clear conception of truth inclines one 
to virtue. 80 a pure life inclines one to the perception of 
truth. Said Jésus : '< If any man will do bis (the FatheFs) 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself." There is a connection be- 
tween truth and virtt^e. But either, exclusively exhibited, 
will not always develope the other. Truth is important, 
aside from virtue, as a source of solace in affliction. But 
virtue is important, aside from abstract truth, in ail life's 
relations. Doctrinal opinions, limited to the abstract, bave 
no value ; while virtue bas an intrinsic and immédiate 
worth. The end of ail sermonizing, therefore, should be 
practical, even when the process is argumentative or con- 
solatory. The settled pastor need not make this dislinc- 
tive application in every discourse. If he sometimes con- 
fines himself to the exposition of a truth, bis gênerai 
course will imply the application, and save hîm from 
misinterpretation. But the pioneer who preaches, per- 
haps, but one sermon in .a given locality, should not leave 
this end to dubious inference. 

3. Another élément in the ministry, which demands 
our notice, is the Reformatory tendency, which appeals to 
our philanlhropy, and seeks to nteliorate the customs and 
institutions of society. I do not hère include that fierce 
radicalism which aims at the destruction of existing in- 
stitutions. I trust this tendency is not prévalent in the 
pulpit Yet benevolent clergymen sometimes seem to 
mistake their vocation, as the means of individual salva- 
tion, and transform the Sabbath and the pulpit into in- 
strumentalities of social révolution and gênerai reform. I 
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am not speaking unfavorably of organizations for gênerai 
reforin, nor against ministers, like other men, taking part, 
as men, in thèse philanthropie raovements. But such is 
not, primarily, ihe office of the polpit, nor the occasion of 
the Sabbath. Christianity seeks the salvation, from sîn 
and wrong, of man, individually, as the eventual means 
of social rénovation. Society is made up of individuals. 
As is 'the average character of the individuals composîng 
the social mass, so will be the gênerai tone of society. 
And no gênerai improvement can be effected, any farther 
than you elevate the average of indîvidual character. 

Jésus and the apostles labored, not so directly to melio- 
rate the prevailîng institutions and conventional usages of 
their times, as to reforra the individual life. They sought 
to make the kingdoms of this world the kingdom of God 
and of his Christ, by the conversion to Christian princi- 
ples, and the imbuing with the Christian spirit, of the in- 
dividual subjecls of those kingdoms. While they labored, 
primarily, for individual reform, they labored the more 
certainly, though remotely, for gênerai improvement. 
And they took ail proper occasions incidentally to disa- 
vow existing wrongs, as uncongenial with Christianity, 
and to show its application to their removal. They gave 
their sanction 1o tempérance, freedom, and social equality, 
and raised their vbices against the opposite evils. But 
they did not organize the Christian churches with primary 
and spécial référence to thèse gênerai abuses. They 
added to the church, of " the saved." They garnered into 
that repository, those who were individually redeemed, 
in order to keep them so, while they should still infuse 
abroad the saving leaven. Our philanthropie organiza- 
tions hâve been the riper resuit of the longer and deeper 
workings of the principles of Christian fraternity, in the 
millions of individual hearts. And could they hâve ex- 
îsted at that period, though Jésus and Paul would proba- 
bly not hâve taken supervision of them, I doubt not they 
would hâve spoken an encouraging word for them, so far 
as they were organized and conducted in harmony with 
the principles and spirit of Christianity. And such, we 
think, should be the course of the Christian minister at 
the présent day. As a man, he may be a gênerai re- 
former. But as a minister, he should labor, primarily, to 
7* 
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reform the individual lives brought by bis position within 
bis influence, taking care neitber to sacrifice bis inflaence 
as an individuel reformer, by unnecessarily ofFending 
préjudices against gênerai reforms ; nor to discountenance 
gênerai reforms by yielding to those préjudices. 

The primary office of tbe pulpit, is the inculcation of 
Christian truth and love ; and the certain resuit of the 
successful inculcation of thèse, is gênerai melioration. 
AU true reform grows out of Christianity. Christianity 
côntains the éléments of ail moral light. The pulpit is as 
the laboratory where is formed the gas that lights up the 
city; while thèse reforraatory organizations are as the 
manufactories of the pipe that conveys it through the 
streets and dwellings. Pervert the laboratory to a pipe- 
foundery, and the chemist into a lamp-lighter, sind the city 
would soon be dark. Let the minister continue, then, bis 
work of moral chemistry, while the détails of the labor 
may be superintended by others, ail working in coopéra- 
tion, and the more effectually by each one working in bis 
appropriate sphère. 

The minister often finds himself placed between the 
two fires of a stolid conservatism, which remonstrates if 
be countenances aught that may savor of innovation, and 
an insane radicalism which clamors, with a dozen Babel 
tongues, if he does not dévote himself and bis pulpit, ex- 
clusively, to each of as many différent reforms. Under 
thèse circumstances, it were well if the ministry could 
choose the safe and sensible médium, ànd so define its 
position, that its course might be anticipated. This course, 
we judge, must lie, like ail trtith, somewhere inside of 
fanatical extrêmes. There is kn unphilanthropic piety, 
and there is an impious philanthropy. Each looks with 
horror on the other, and bolh are spurious, and aside from 
the Christian mark. The former may be symbolized by 
the old Lombardy poplar, planted upon our shores by our 
fathers. Like their religion, it towers, as the type of 
révérence, towards the skies. It runs up like a distaff, 
tall, and stifT, and prim, its restricted foliage shedding 
no broad and friendly shadow on the earth, to shelter the 
weary pilgrim from the noontide sun. The other élément 
is emblemized, rather by the Indian banian tree, that 
grows to small height, and its branches then dip down 
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into tbe soil, and become the roots of other stocks that 
shoot upward, tbus forming a continuous grove, over* 
arching the earth with foliage. So this irreverent philan- 
thropy, though ever reaching outward, in a broad regard 
for man, is still ever tending earthward, in a skeptical 
philosophy. True Christian character is a mediam, typi- 
fied by the broad and lofty elm, the symbol of a onited 
révérence and homanity. And in such a médium should 
lie the course of the Christian minister. Primarily labor- 
ing for the salvation of individual souIs, he should not 
omit to show the bearing of Christianity on man's social 
and civil interests. He should kindly recognize, and aid 
by his influence, those moral and philanthropie move- 
ments whose objects and appliances are in unison with 
Christianity. It is the genius of Christianity to assimi- 
late the institutions of society to its own spirit ; not by the 
process of excision and engrafting, but by that of implant- 
ing. While it commends, for the time, obédience to " the 
powers that be," it silently imbeds, in the individual soûls 
of men, the seeds which, in their prospective germination, 
shall put forth a power that " shall shake ail nations," and 
turn the hearts of subjects and of rulers, " as the rivers of 
Water are turned." 

4. The next that I shall notice, is the ^sthetic ten-. 
dency, which appeals, principally, to the taste and imagi- 
nation, through an ornamental style, elaborately embel- 
ished with the flowers of literature, and having generallv 
a philosophie basis. This is, perhaps, the most difficmt 
style of sermonizing that prevails. Few men can sustain 
this mode of discourse, as settled ministers. It requires an 
extensive and polished éducation, added to intellectual in- 
dustry and fine taste. And it is perhaps fortunate for the 
interests of religion, that this style of ministration is not 
easy ; for a minister who cultivâtes this, exclusively, will 
do but little good. There should never be a discourse 
wholly of this character, delivered in a Christian pulpit, on 
tbe Christian Sabbath. It is as inappropriate as would be 
a firmament ail rainbows, or a farm ail fiower-beds. I 
mean a sermon of the kind y ou will sometimes hear: — 
a mère pièce of pulpit embroidery, wrought over a thin 
ground of questionabîe philosophy, in the vivid coloring 
of our parler literature. You shall hear .discourses of this 
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type, which do not impart one theological idea, awaken 
one religious thought, nor inspire one devout émotion. 
Such a spiritual repast is like the evening meai of an emi- 
nent divine, who ordered his proverbially obstinate spouRe, 
in a somewhat peremptory tone, to prépare for himself and 
Company, " a Ught supper." She arranged on tbe mahog- 
any table, with damask linen cover, her richest China, eut 
glass and silver plate, brilliantly illuminated with colored 
sperm candies, on silver candie-sticks ; but without an ar- 
ticle of food ! This style of preaching is in demand, in 
certain quarters, principally, it may be presumed, because 
it is rare, and difficult, and costly. It is in réputé, for the 
same reason as are the sparkling minerai waters of Bath 
and Saratoga, — not because the majority who resort to 
them, feel the need of medicine, or hâve any great confi- 
dence in their efficacy ; but because of their celebrity, ex- 
pensiveness, and measurable inaccessibility to the ordinary 
grades of men. 

This style of preaching, besides its gênerai inutility, as 
a moral instrumentality, is inexpedient, and suicidai to our 
denominational interests. It is inconsistent with the genius 
of our fraternal faith, which tends to religious and so- 
cial equality. We hâve also a rival who is our superior 
in this kind of tninistration, and whom we shall not be 
likely soon to equal. And by catering to this taste, we 
shall impart no cementing principles of faith, while we 
shall so cultivale this appetite for delicacies, that it will 
soon discover the more richly stocked refectory that is kept 
next door, and transfer its patronage. Rev. Mr. Thom, of 
Liverpool, in his able pamphlet on the question, ^ Why is 
Popery Progressing?" gives, as one of the causes of its 
increase in Great Britain, the fact that the English church 
retains in her worship just enough of Romish externals to 
create a désire for more. And as the Romish church, in 
this respect, far surpasses ail others, this taste for exterior 
grandeur, cultivated in the Protestant establishment, Jeads 
churchmen back to Rome. He says, that the Catholic 
leaders " see with pleasure the importance attached to 
rites and cérémonies by Protestant establishments, and on 
this circumstance build their chief hopes of ultimate tri- 
umph. Well do they know, that no religion of forms can 
in point of splendor and atlractiveness vie with theirs; 
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and, therefore, wbere the observation of an inferior céré- 
monial is enforced, can thej be far wrong in supposing, 
that more than the first step bas been taken towards the 
adoption, at some more convenient season, of the entire 
Romish ritual ?" And preciseiy the relation which the Eng- 
lish church sustains to the Romish, in relation to externak, 
do we sustain towards another libéral dénomination in 
New England, in regard to a purelv œsthetic style of 
preaching. And the effect of an in^rior imitation will 
prove the same in the one case as in the other. 

There are ministers who never put forth any doctrinal 
ideas, nor dwell upon the practical duties of life, nor the 
reform movements of the âge ; but avoiding ail that can 
be exceptionable to the opinions or cbnsciences of their 
auditors, labor to interest and please by appealing to their 
perceptions of the beautiful. Young ministers, fresh from 
collèges and seminaries, often aim at this kind of sermon- 
izing. It is to be feared that men of mère literary taste, 
without any deep, abiding interest in the religions well- 
being of society, sometimes resort to the ministry, as a 
mère temporal resource, by which they may cultivate a 
genius for fine writing, or graceful elocution, with no ulte- 
rior aims at usefulness, and from no motive of duty. 
Much of the preaching of young ministers, being too ex- 
clusively the resuit of reading, with a deficiency of obser- 
vation and intercourse with society, is at too great a dis- 
tance from the auditory to be of any practical utility. It 
is too ancient and foreign for présent use and home con- 
sumption. 

There are others of an opposite extrême of taste, who 
view ail philosophie modes of thought, and ail élévation 
and ornament of style, as inadmissible in sermonizing. 
A sermon, to such tastes, instead of a continued bed of 
roses, must be a plain potato-field ; and they would almost 
object to the blossoms that nature paints upon this vegeta- 
ble, as a blemish in the landscape. Thèse are Christians 
of drab-colored minds, who cpnsider it sin or folly for the 
minister to imitate the bloom and beauty seen in the ser- 
monizing of Deîty in the book of nature. Thev are saints 
of the Doric order, who reject ail carving ancl fresco, as 
belonging to the temples of Belial. And there is a cor- 
respouding tendency in the ministry, which starves the 
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philosophie and imaginative éléments of onr nature, driv- 
ing poetic nhnds to the greener fields of a more literaiy 
ministry. 

In a philosophie âge, and in an edueated eommunity, 
iî is neeessary that the roinister should know something of 
sdenee, that he may be able to harmonize the truths of 
religion with the faets of natare, and thus save seientific 
minds from skeptieism. He should also be aequainted 
with the literature of his own âge and language, and, as 
far as praetieable, with the literature of the past, and of 
fbreign nations, that he may eommend the truths and du- 
ties of religion to the refined and edueated, as well as to 
the unlearned. The literary eharaeter of a sermon, how- 
ever, should never be the first eonsideration. The primary 
featore should be its truth, or preeept And the promi- 
nent appeals should be, not to the taste or faney, but to 
the nnderstanding, the conseience, and the aneetioiuu 
Bhetorieal beauties should not be served up as the eentre- 
dish of the feast, but mingled in, as seasoning, to give 
flavor to the more sclid and nutrieious artieles. This will 
make worship, a feast "of fat things, full of marrow," 
gratifying ail undiseased palates, and feeding the intellect 
and heart. It were well that our ministers were philo- 
sophie and literary men ; but I would not hâve them 
preaeh mère philosophy nor literature. 

We are probably in no danger of immédiate ruin from 
an exeessive tendeney în this direetion. There are some 
minds in our ministry, deeply eolored by a rieh œsthetie 
vein, and who hâve eontributed liberally to enrieh our 
embryo literature, and to elevate the style of our younger 
Boinistry, in gênerai For this we are indebted to them. 
But our indebtedness, on this seore, would be more than 
canoelled, should their influenee resuit in the abandon- 
ment, to any eonsiderable estent, of a doetrinal basis in 
our ministrations. But we see no eause for serious ap- 
préhension of sueh a resuit. Any tendeney to this, must 
be limited and temporary. Our people and our ministry 
would soon be eloyed with the sparkling but vapid waters 
of eesthetics, as a substitute for the deep wells of a Christian 
theology, and return to those fountains \vhieh alone ean 
satisfy the thirstings of the soûl. Neither should we hold 
thèse brethren responsible for the "uneartbly fluttering*' of 
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8ome of their onfledged imitalors, wbo set up ae pûJpit 
lUeratij on tbe small r^iog capital of a few aaimals aiid 
romances. 

It is obvions that a person dmly crganized and balanœd 
in fais powers, will combine, in certain just proportionâi 
reason, conscience, benerolenoe, and taste. And one thns 
eonstituted will crave a proportionate intermixturei in ser- 
monizing, of the four éléments we hfiye hère oonsideced. 
And such a comprehensive method of discourse will not 
only feed tbe well-balanced and symmetrical roinds in a 
congrégation ; but it will abo deal a portion to eacb of 
Aese extrêmes of taste, to which I bave alluded ; thus 
^rightly dividing the word of truth." Each of thèse kinds 
of ministration is found in die New Testament. Theve 
ifl arguaient for the logical, in the Epistles of Paul to tbe 
Romans and Corinthians. There are reproof and exbodar 
tion ail through the Gospels and Epistles. There are tbe 
breathings of pfailanthropy in Ae principles of the divine 
paternity and buman brotherhood, which Christianity un- 
folds, and in ail the teachings and tbe life of Christ, as 
also in the writings of bis followers. And Ibère are 
imagery and beauty, conveying tbe loftiest and deepeet 
thought in tbe moet glowing and impressive lasguage, in 
llie (Usconrses and parables of Jésus. 

Let tbe Christian volume still be tbe guide of the Chris* 
tian minister, in method and style, as it is in doctriae. 
Tbe truths of Christianity sbould be sbown to barmomze, 
not only witb révélation, but also with sound philosophy 
and reason, and put forth in an attractive and ioiipreaaive 
style. Bnofa a combinalion of quaUties in preaiehing, will 
commend reUgious instruction, at once, to man's wbole 
nature ; and the minister wbo thus shapes bis course, ad- 
£ng a WBrmtb and earnestoess of spirit, canaot &U «of 
being iiseful, tbough be may mit be conspkiioas. 

We could scarcây recommend this broad, syaunetrioal 
mode of ministration to Ibose wbo éîm at oninîMetiftl 
prcmiinence. Such a sermonizer, thongli he xnay be 
esteemed as far as be is known, and the more so. (tbe 
longer and more intimateiy, will be the favorite andidol 
of but a iew. There wiU be tbose of broadly-'eultfvalAd 
minds, wbo are not tfevnd in sufficient «ombeiv in tbe 
t^mmunity, to build, for a minisÉer, a seotacian fx)palaiât|r. 
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And hence our popnlar ministers are almost nnifonnly 
men whose taste and culture are extrême. One shines a8 
an argumentative, another as a devotional, another as a 
reformatory, and another as a rhetorical preacher. But no 
man shines as a comprehensive and well proportioned ser- 
monizer. Still we would commend tbis metbod, as it is 
better to be useful than to be eminent, and to be esteemed 
than to be admired. * 

5. In regard to the spirU of preaching, aside from its 
style and method, I might allude to the Pathetic tendency, 
which appeals to our sympathies, by tenderness and pa* 
thos ; and to the Mirthml tendency, that appeals to the 
humorous part of our nature, by the display of wit The 
latter is ot questionable utility, in the pulpit, under any 
circumstances. Humor is, indeed, an élément in our na- 
tures, and doubtless designed for good. So, also, of our 
grosser animal propensities. Yet thèse cannot well be 
made the médium of religions influence, in the pulpit. 
Neither can an appeal to our risible inclinations. Doubt- 
less there is " a time to laugh." But that time is not dur- 
ing the hours of religions worship. It would be viewed 
by ail, as indecorous, in prayer-time, or during the exer- 
cise of singing. And is it less so, during the sermon ? 
Those ministers who seek to attract audiences by fire- 
quently courâne langhter, do not usually sustain the re- 
sponsibilities of settled pastors, who must reap the consé- 
quences of an injudicious course. 

I will not say that a Christian congrégation may not 
occasionally be excited to a smile, without disparagement 
to the effect of worship. There are some incidents in the 
life of Jésus, which, were they not too familiar, might 
create a smile. Such are his retort, when accused of 
casting out deyils by Beelzebub ; and his expédient to 
release the woman destined to be stoned. But in thèse 
cases, the moral idea still prodominates. And there is no 
warrant in Christianity, for catering to a light or prurient 
taste, by exhibitions of the ludicrous, or by indélicate allu- 
sions. 

The pathetic tendency, which moyes to tears, though on 
many occasions appropriate and salutary, may stUl be 
oyerdone. It is allowable and désirable when the occa- 
aion, or the nature of the subject, calls for pathos. But 
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for the preacher to invent occasions for such appeals, and 
get np fictitioas scènes for the obvions pnrpose of displav- 
ing his tragic powers, is unwortby of the pulpit, and will 
react unfavorably on the moral feelings of the bearers. It 
reqoires nice judgment in the use of thèse éléments in 
preaching. Excitement, eitber of the tearful or mirthfol 
sympathies, sbonld not be sought, as an end. There is 
enongb of the tragic and tfae comic in real life. And the 
office of religion is so to calm and fortify our natures, 
that we may meet ail vicissitudes witb comparative 
equanimity. 

6. I might speak, in conclusion, of the Visionary ten* 
dency, in the ministry, which appeals to the cnriosity and 
credulity of men, by espousing and advocating ail new 
chimeras. And I should probably be borne Ont, by the 
majority of enlightened and practical minds, in classing 
nnder the chimerical head Phrenology, Mesmerism, Fou- 
rierism, &c. 

I would not assume that there is notking in thèse hy- 
pothèses. There is something in physiognomy. Lava- 
ter's books on this science^ sold as extensively, in .the last 
century, as hâve those of Spurzheim, on phrenology, 
duiing the présent And who does not often recognize 
in the aquiline features and compressed expression of the 
Jew, Shakspeare's Shylock ; and in the genuine Yankee 
merchant, Bryanfs " Keen son of trade with eager brow**? 
So there is something in the theory that détermines char- 
acter by the cbirography. Who does not identîfy the 
striding autograph of ANDREW JACKSON with the 
lofty energy of the man ; and the bold and open signature 
of JOHN HANCOCK, with heroism and ingenuousness 
of character. Granting this, however, it does not follow 
that thèse are amonç the solid sciences ; much less that 
they should be thickly woveninto the warp of sermoniz- 
îng. And this is equally applicable to those other hy- 
pothèses, which are of doubtful truth, and of questionable 
utilîty if true. 

Some congrégations bave been sufficiently bored, in 
time past, by the phraseology peculiar to thèse sciences^ 
" falsely so called.** They hâve had grave discourses on 
the Christian miracles having been wrought by animal 
majgnetism, and in eiucidation of a clairvoyant psychol- 

VOL. VI. 8 
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ogy. They bave been treated, on Sandays, to disserta- 
tions on the " reorganization of society," wilh digressions 
on the *< evils of civilizationJ^ And they bave somelimes 
been taugbt how the acquisUivenets of Jndas overciuxie 
bis adhesiveness^ till the reaction of his can$cieniiau$m$s 
excited his selî-destructiveness. But as this tendeney, 
witb the demand, has never been extensivei and as con- 
sidérable bas of late been said npon soms of thèse points, 
this départaient of the subject may be passed over. 

I am hère reminded, however, of a tendeney to' proUx- 
ity, and will therefore draw this article to a dose. 

11. c* fk 



Article VI. 
Charles Lamb. 

Final Memorials sf Charles Lamb. Bjr Thomas Noon Talfoordr 
3 vols. 

One of the finest characters of this centory -— we may 
say of the last eighteen centuries*— iS| to our thinbing, 
tbat of the gentle, fantastic, heroio Elia. Ten years ego, 
when the works of Charles Lamb, to wbioh were ^ pre* 
fixed his Iietters, and a sketch of his Life, by ïhomas 
Noon Talfourd, one of his Executors," werc republished 
in this country, we made ourself the owner of a copy, and 
became at once, not an admirer so mucb as a lover — not 
80 much the acqnaintance as the companion, o( this 
charming writer and most kuman man. The man who 
can read one of the Essays of Elia and not read them ail ; 
who can read them once and not again, and again, is not 
to be trusted. Like the Bible and the Plays of Sbaks- 
peare, they are for ail time, and ail times. You may read 
them when you are gay and when you are grave ; when 

Îou are well and when you wce sick ; when yoa are in a 
arry and can be tempted by nothing else, and when you 
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are at leisnre to tanj at every period, and enjoy, piece- 
mea], every beauty. His style is the purest and best. He 
writes notning) ae to roanner or matter, that, living or dy- 
ing, be tfaonld wish to blot. He ad<Mms and dignifies and 
bnmanizes every thing he totiobes. He sees good in 
every thing. He loves, and is loved by, every body. 
A Libéral in politics, he was on the best of terms with 
the most incorrigible Tories ; a Libéral in religion, he was 
the friend and correspondent of Churchmen and Presby- 
terians as well as of Unitarians and Quakers. His oppo- 
nents, whether in matlers of Church or State, never 
thought the less of hira for his opinions. Every body 
loved hira — Coleridge and Godwin, Scuthey and Leigh 
Hunt, Wordsworth and Hazlitt, Cary, the " pleasantest of 
clergymen," and Thelwall ; such is the power of a sincère, 
loving soûl ! They were ail — thèse opposites, thèse un- 
sympathizing — ail his. 

He lived nearly ail his days in London ; and was never 
entirely at ease when absent from that great haunt of men. 
He grew to be a part of it and]of them. The country chilled 
bim. A narrow, dingy alley, thronged with meji, had, fc» 
Ijim, attractions that the country, with ail its beauty, could 
not furnish. In his low çhambers in the Temple, the 
hired clerk of the India House, with his sister, Bridget 
Ella — you hâve read " Our Relations?" — was at home. 
Hère, or in. its immédiate vîcinage, was the " beat" of the 
old Benchers — of Coventry and Samuel Sait, of Peter 
Pîerson and " old Burton " ; and hère, top, lived before 
him, and with him, " John Lamb, scrivener, and Elizabeth 
his wife," the former the Lovell of that exquisite paper on 
the ** old Benchers of the Inner Temple," a man of " in- 
corrigible and losing honesty." Hère too the latter played 
^bbage with Charles, and in the peevishness of dotage 
told him, when he did not want to play more, " If you 
won't jday with me you might as well not come home at 
alL" Hère Charles and Mary prepared -^ how nioely and 
oosily-^fbr those Wednesday-evening entertainments, so 
pleasantly spread before us by Mr. Talfourd. Hère the 
♦* rapt one of the god-like forehead " discoursed of the 
** distant and the future," the " prophétie notes of a uni- 
▼ersat harmony trembling in his voice." Hère Prîesdey 
was reverently installed, and his doctrine of the finity of 
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sin, and the ultimate happiness of tbe whole human race, 
joyously received. 

We said the country chilled Lamb ; it did not chill 
him, but the city warmed him. He loved bumanity, and 
ail that belonged to humanity. He wrote in < praise of 
chîmney sweepers/ saying, 

^' I bave a kindly yearning towards thèse dim specks — poor 

blots — inaocent blacknesses I révérence thèse young 

Africans of our own growth — thèse almost clergy imps who 
sport their cîoth toithout assumption ; and from their lîttle pul- 
pîts (the tops of chimneys) in the nipping air of a December 
moming, preach a lesson of patience to mankind.^ 

His pleasant friend, Jem White, instituted an annnal 
feast of chimney sweepers, at which it was his pleasure 
to officiate as host and head waiter, Lamb being always 
in attendance as assistant-waiter. 

He complained of the * Decay of Beggars in the Metrop- 
olîs ; ' not that he was in love with poverty, or liked to see 
a fellow-creature in want, but that he could not bear a 
societarian bellum ad exterminationem against a whole 
species." * 

^' They were the oldest and honorablf st form of pauperism. 
Their appeals were to our common nature ; less revolting to an 
ingenuous mind than to be a suppliant to the particular humors 
or caprice of any fellow-creature, or set of fellow-creatures, pa- 
rochial or societarian. Theirs were the only rates uninvidious in 
the levy, ungrudged in the assessment. There was a dignity 
springing from the very depth of their désolation ; as to be na* 
ked is to be so much nearer to the being a man than to go in 
Hvery." 

Though paupers, they were such, but with a différence — 
there was a distinction between the trne pauper and the 
beggar — " pauperism, pauper, poor man, are expressions 
of pity, but pity alloyed with contempt No one prop* 
erly contemns a beggar;" *'poor man reproaches poor 
man in the streets with impolitic mention of his condition," 
or ill-timed allusion to his toggery, and Little turns up 's 
nose at Less ; but the beggar, — ' no rascally comparative 
insults him, or thinks of weighing purses with him,' — he 
stands, as it were, alone. Yet be bas bis uses — he is not 
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witfaotit a ' mission.' Can he foe spared from bis place 
ànd walk? This salalary and toaching object to tbé 
passera by in a gréât cîty — doth he not waken the heart 
to deeds of charity, to kindly feeling, doth he not call the 
mind home ? 

*^ Reader, do not be ^rightened at the hard words, imposition, 
iiïipoètui^ — give and ask no questions. Cast thy bread upon thé 
waters. Some haye tinawares efltertained angels. Shut not thy 
ptiise-stHtigB always against painted distress. Act a charity 
05flietimè», When a poor créature, (outwardly and vîsîbly such) 
eomes bêfore thee, do not stay to inquire whether the * seven 
small (ihildreft,^ in whose name he implores thy assistance bavé 
a Véritable existence. Rake not into the bowels of unwelcomé 
truth 10 sare a half penny. It is good to believe him.^ 

How graphically he sketches the inconventences and 
mortifications raen choose to suffer from their " poor rela- 
tions,'' and the slights and humih'ations thèse mast snb- 
mit to — their désire to be useful, their fear of giving 
trouble — » their diffident familiarity, and offensive diffi- 
dence. You may get on with the maie poor relative, " but 
your indigent she-relative is hopeless." 

** Her garb is somethîng between a gentlewoman and a beggar, 
yet the former evidently prédominâtes. She is most provokingly 
hnmble, and ostentatiously sensible to her inferiority. He may 
rèqaire to be repressed sometimes — aliquando sufflaminandra 
erat — but there is no raising her. You send her soup at dîn- 

ner, and she begs to be helped — after the gentlemen. Mr. 

requests the honor of taking wine with her ; she hésitâtes be- 
tween Port and Madeira, and chooses the former — because he 
does. She calls the servant 9ir ; and insists on not troubling him 
to hold her plate. The housekeeper patronizes her. The chil-» 
drens^ govemess takes upon her to correct her, when she bas 
mistaken thé piano for thé harpsichord.^' 

If yoa would see how the weaknesses of hnman nature 
cian be di^nified, read the paper on Capt. Jackson, the 
retired half*pay oflScer " with a wife and two grown up 
daagfaters, whbm he maintaîned with the port and notions 
cf gèntlewomen, upon that slendcr prolessional allow- 
ahce;*' and read ît, too, if yoù wouldf léarn to make thé 
most of what you hâve, howevér small the amount, and 
be content and happy therewith. He rented a poor tene- 
8 
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ment, (and called it his " cottage on the Bath road/') 
where he gave cheerful suppers, and in his " magnificent 
wishes to entertain you, mulliplied his means to bounties." 

" Wine we had none ; nor, except on very rare occasions, 
spirits ; but the sensation of wine was there. Some thin kind of 
aie I remeraber — 'British beverage,* he would say. *Push 
about, ray boys ; ' ' drink to your sweethearts, girls,' at every 
meagre draught a toast must ensue, or a song ; ail the fonns of 
good liquor were there, with none of the effects wanting. Shut 
your eyes and you would swear a capacious bowl of punch wa» 
foaming in the centre, with beams of gênerons Port or Madeira 
radiatmg to it from each of the table corners. You got flustered 
without knowing whence ; tipsy upon words ; and reeled under 
the potency of his unperformed bachanalian encouragements." 

" He was a juggler, who threw mists before your eyes — you 
had no time to detect his fallacies. He would say, * hand me 
the silver sugar tongs ; ' and before you could discover it was a 
single spoon, and that plaied^ he would disturb and captivate your 
imagination by a misnomer of * the um ' for a tea-kettle ; or by 
calling a homely bench a sofa. Rich men direct you to their 
iurniture, poor ones divert you from it ; he neither did one or 
the other, but by simply assuming that every thing was hand- 
some about him, you were positively at a demur what you did, or 
did not see, at the cottage, With nothing to live on he seemed to 
live on every thing. He had a stock of wealth in his mind ; not 
that which is properly termed content^ for in truth he was not to 
be contained at ail, but overflowed ail bounds by the force of a 
magnificent self-delusion." 

" There is some merit in putting a handsome face on indigent 

çircumstances But for a man steeped in poverty up to 

the lips, to fancy himself ail the while chin deep in riches, is a 
strain of constitutional philosophy, and a mastery over fortune, 
which was reserved for my old friend, Captain Jackson.^' 

In one of his finest essays, he rips up the pretensions 
of the âge to ' gallantry,' and déclares, 

" I shall believe that this principle actuates our conduct, when 
I can forget that in the nineteenth century of the era from which 
we date our civility, we are just beginning to leave off the very 
fréquent practice of whipping females in public, in common with 
the coarsest maie ofienders. I shall believe it to be influential, 
when " (among other signs given,) " I can shut my eyes to the 
fact that in England women are still occasionally — hanged. I 
shall believe in it when Dorimant hands a fish wife across the 
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•kennel ; or assists the apple woman to pick up her wandering 

fruit) which some unluoky dray has just dissipated 

Or when in polite circles I shall see the same attention paid to 
âge as to youth, to homely features as to handsome, to coarse 
complexions as to clear ; to the woman as she is a woman, not 
as she is a beauty, a fortune, or a title.^' 

He then proceeds to give us a spécimen of genuine gal- 
lantry, such as is good to look upon — the sight whereof 
is a *' joy fore ver," 

" Joseph Paice, of Bread «treet hill, merchant, and one of the 
directors of the South Sea Company — the same to whom Ed- 
wards, the Shakspeare commentator, has addressed a fine son- 
net — was the oniy pattern of consistent gallantry I hâve met 
with. He took me under his shelter at an early âge, and be- 
stowed some pains upon me. I owe to his precepts and example 
whatever there is of the man of business (and that is not much) 
in my composition. It was not his fault that I did not profit 
more. Though bred a Presbyterian and brought up a merchant, 
he was the finest gentleman of his time. He had not one Sys- 
tem of attention to females in the drawing room, and anoiker in 
the shop or at the stall. I do not mean that he made no distinc- 
tion. But he never lost sight of sex, or overlooked it in the 
casualties of a disadvantageous situation. I baye seen him stand 
bareheaded — smile if you please — to a poor servant girl while 
she has been inquiring the way to some street, in such a posture 
of unforced civility as neither to embarrass her in the acceptance 
nor himself in the oflfer, of it. He was no dahgler, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, after women ; but he reverenced 
and upheld, in every form in which it came before him, wornaU' 
hood. I bave seen him — nay, sraile not — tenderly escorting 
a market woman, whom he had encountered in a shower, exalt- 
ing his umbrella over her poor basket of fruit, that it might re- 
ceive no damage, with as much carefulness as if she had been a 
countess. To the révérend form of female eld he would yield 
the wall (though it were to an ancient beggar woman) with more 
ceremony than we can aflford to show our grandams. He was 
the Preux Chevalier of the âge ; the Sir Calidore, or Sir Tris- 
tan, to ihose who bave no Calidores or Tristans to défend them. 
The roses that had long faded thence, still bloomed for him in 
those withered and yellow cheeks." 

I never could leam that Lamb was really irritated but 
once, and then it was with his old friend, Southey. 
Southey was essentially narrow and illiberal. In youlh a 
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Radical and Socînian, be became a bitler Tory and fiercé 
Trinitarian. His head was not strong enough to oontrol 
tbe sentiments of a heart wfaich was nohé ot the lairgeët ; 
and his heart was unequal to the task of correéting thé 
érrors of an acute, but not exceêdingly ôapacioas intellect 
In an article in the Quarteriy Review, for July, 18^3, hé 
made u^e of the foUowing langnage. "They," (onbe- 
lievers,) '^may deaden the heart and stupefy the con*> 
science, but they cannot destroy the imaginative faculty. 
There is a remarkable proof of this in ' Elia's Essays/ a 
book which wants only a sounder reKgixms feeting to be as 
deKghtful as it is original!^ This eut the genue Elîa to 
the quick, snd he wrote in his bést style, atl expostulation 
which was published in the London Magazine for the 
October folio wing. How undeserved and unkind he con- 
sidered this allusion, how keenly he felt the injustice of 
its terms ; y et, how hard it was for him to express any 
thing like resentment, how the feelings of pain and semi<* 
anger altemated with those of old affection, and how, sufo^ 
dued by the latter, the note of assault was Well-nigh 
ehanged to the cry for quarter, and from being the injured 
party, he catne to look upon himself as the almost ag« 

fressor — thé rfeaders of the "letter of Elia to Robert 
outhey, Esquire," need not be informed. What in this 
letter we like most, is the manliness with which Lamb 
stands for his unevangelical friends, Hunt and Hazlitt. 
Though differinç with them in opinion on many subjects, 
he could see and appreciate their many excellent qualities 
of mind and heart, and scorned to ignore or deny them 
for the sake of gratifying the spleen of other friends. The 
idea eiitertained by Lamb, that the Lauréate had alluded 
to bis Writings, in the article refenred to, that he might the 
better hâve an ungenérous thrust at Hunt, gave bitn pe-* 
etftiiar paiUi He was not to be whippéd out of his fdend* 
i^hips; and thé thougbt that he could be deemed capable 
of renoundng them for ilo better reason ihan that they 
àssociated him with the objects of ridicule and reproach, 
girieved him more than to hâve been the direct récipient of 
the most unmeasured calumny and abuse. We hâve 
only room for the foUowing extracts : — 

** In more than one place, if I mîstake not, you bave been 
pleased to compliment me at the expetise of my companions. I 
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cannot accept your compliments at such a price. The upbraid- 
ing a man's poverty naturally makes him look about hira, to see 
whether he be so poqr indeed as he is presumed to be. You 
hâve put me upon counting my riches. Really, sir, I did DOt 
know I was so wealthy in the article of friendships. There is 

— . , and — — , whom you never heard of, but exemplary 

characters both, and excellent church-goers ; and N., mine and 
my father's friend for nearly half à century ; and the enthusiast 
for Wordsworth's poetry, — — , a little tainted with Socinian- 
ism, it is to be feared, but constant in bis attachments, and a cap- 
ital critic ; and , a sturdy old Athanasian, so that sets ali 

to rights again ; and W. the light, and warm-as-light hearted, 
Janus of the London ; and the translator of Dante, still a curate, 
modest and amiable G. ; and Allan G. the large-headed Scot ; 
and P — r, candid and afiectionate as bis own poetry ; and A — p, 
Coleridge's friend . and G — n, bis more than friend ; and Gole- 
ridge himself, the same to me still as in those old e venin gs when 
we used to sit and speculate (do you remember them, sir?) at 
our old Salutation tavern, upon Pantisocracy and golden days to 
come on earth : and W — th, (why, sir, I might drop my rent 
roll hère ; such goodly farms and manors bave I reckoned up 
already. In what possessions bas not this last name alone 
estated me ! but I will go on,) and M., the noble-minded kins- 
man, by wedlock, of W — th ; and H. G. R., unwearied in the 
offices of a friend ; and Glarkson, almost above the narrowness 
of that relation, yet condescending not seldom heretofore from 
the labor of bis world-embracing charity to bless my humble 
roof; and the gall-less and single-minded Dyer; and the high- 
minded associate of Gook, the vétéran colonel,, with his lusty 
heart still sending^ cartels of défiance to old time-; and not least, 
W. A,, the last and * steadiest left to me of that little knot of 
whist-players that used to assemble weekly, for so many years 
at the Queen's Gâte, (you remember them, sir ?) and called ad- 
niiral Burney friend. 

1 will come to the point at once. I believe you will not make 
many exceptions to my associâtes, so far. But I bave purposely 
omitted some intimacies, which I do not yet repent of having 
contracted, with two gentlemen, diametrically opposed to you in 
principles. You will understand me to allude to the autbors of 
Rimini and of the * Table Talk.' " 

Did our limits permit, we would gladly quote the whole of 
bis kind and discriminating notice of Hunt — but we must 
must be content with the closing passages : 
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" L. H. b now io Italy ; on hb departure to which land witii 
Biuch regret I took my leave of him and of hîs IHtle fkmîly — seven 
ôf them, six with their mother — and as kind a set of little peo- 
ple (T. H. and ail,) as aflfectionate children as erer blessed a 
parent. Had yoa seen them, mr, I think yon could not hare 
looked upon them as so many little Jonases — but ratfaer as 
pledges of the vessePs safety, that was to bear such a freight of 
love. 

*^ I wish you would read Mr. H.^s lines to that same T. H^ 
*" six years old, during a sickness :'* — 

* Sleep breaks at last fix>in oat thee, 
Mj kttle patient bo j ; 

(they are to be found in the 47th page of ^ Foliage/) — and ask 
yourself how far they are out of &e spirit of Christîanity. I 
hâve a letter from Italy, received but the other day into which 
L. H. bas put as much heart, and as many friendly yeamings 
aûer old associâtes and native country as I think paper can weQ 
hold. It would do you no hurt to give that the perusal also.'^ 

When be comes to Hazlitt, the large-as-gentle hearted 
Charles speaks out the noble man he is. Though H. had 
for the time, in ône of his moods become soured towards 
Lamb, the latter does not hesitate to say, 

*^ I sbould belie my own conscience if I said less than that I 
think W. H. to be, in his natural and healthy state, one of the 
wisest and finest spirits breathing. So far from being ashamed 
of that intimacy which was betwixt us, it is my boast that I was 
able for so many years to préserve it entire.^ 

Wbile no one.bad fewer resentments, in no one did 
they die away so kindly. He had forgiven Southey a 
dozen times, and accused himself without stint, and wish* 
ed magazine and review at the bottom of the sea, within 
a month afler the publication of his " Letter." " Though 
he would retract nothing written in defence of his friends, 
be was ready at once to surrender every resentment of his 
own," and was the happiest of men when Southey, wbo 
understood him thoronghiy, wrote him a kind letter, with 
a 'self-invitation ' to corne and shake hands. 

No one bore reverses and disappointments with better 
philosophy ; when his farce, " Mr. H.," was playcd at 
Drury Lane, and, in the language of the théâtre, d--d, 
Lamb, wbo sat with his sister in the front of the pit, joined 
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with the audience, and ^ hîssed and ho6ted as lood as anj 
of his neighbors." He wrote a sonnet— the Gipsy*s 
Malison — for a t^rumpery annnal, tbe Grem — on whiob 
he felicitated himself gready. "Did you see it," he asks 
Barry Oromwell, " in Blackwood," " curious construction ! 
elaboraÂa facilitas ! " The editors of the Annnal rejected 
it on the plea that it would ghock ail mothers; and he was 
told tbe âge would not bear it ; this aligbdy ruffled him, 
BOthing more : — « *' I exclaimed, < bang tbe âge, I wlll 
Write for antîquity.' " 

It being our purpose in this article} to présent tte man 
rather than the author — to exhibit to ou? readers ^bîs 
nice regards of flesh and blood ; " (and to this end, it will 
be noticedf bave mainly been our quotations) we may not 
omit the mention of the single frailty with which his life 
was marked. It is not to be denied that during a portion 
of his life he was too much addicted to the use of intox- 
icating liquors ; tbough never to any thing like the extent 
at one time represented. '^ Drinking with bim," says bis 
biographer, ^^ except so far as it cooled a fererish tbirst, 
was not a sensual but an intellectual pleasure ; it lig^led 
up his fading fancy, enriched his humor, and impelled 
the struggling thougbt or beautiful image into day ; ami 
perbaps oy requiring for him some portion of that allow* 
ance wbidi be extended to ail human firailties, endeared 
him the more to those wbo so often reœived, and were 
delighted to bestow it" Still, with ail mitigations, it was 
a fault— one be grievously answered, as his saorifioea in 
flight — (his removal from London, his refusai at times 
to see Wordswortb or Southey, or other friends,) that be 
migbt avoid the teraptation which he feared his power to 
overcome, abundanuy prove. 

But those wbo knew Lamb only tbrough the eariier 
volumes of Sergeant Talfourd, much as they must bave 
loved, respected and admired him for his amiable and 
manly qualities, and rare genius, could form but an in- 
complète estimate of the bian, Elia« It was not till the 
Ïublication, a few months ago, of the ^ Final Memoriala" 
y the author of ^m^ that the world beoame fully ae- 
quainted with tbe greatness and moral beauty of hb 
character. 
We ail remembered, and thougbt we koew» the hoaa^ 
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keeper, the more than fîiend and companion of many a 
long year — the cousin Bridget of that delightfal jour- 
neying, 

^' Through the green plains of pleasant Hertfordshire, — ^ 

the génial companion of the shilling çallery, while yet 
they were small folks and miknown to lame; — but little 
did we dream, as we enjèyed thèse recollections which 
Lamb has made onr own, of that dread Visitation through 
which she became the instrument of her mother's death, 
and the life-long charge of him of later birth, the strong 
and gentle Charles. 

In 1796, Lamb was living with his father, mother and 
sister in London ; he was engaged as a clerk in the India 
house at a moderate salary ; the father had sunk into sec- 
ond childishness ; the mother had lost the use of her 
limbs ; the sister who waited upon her parents with un- 
tiring and affectionate care, and who sought in her leisure 
moments to add by needle work to the slender resources 
of the family, had worn herself down to a state of ex- 
trême nervous misery. In Miss Lamb a tendency to in- 
sanity had been more than once developed, and in the 
fall of this year it broke out into a frenzy which on the 
twenty-second of September proved fatal to her mother. 
At a coroner*s inquest held the next day it appeared, " that 
while the family were preparing dinner the young lady 
seized a case-knife lying on the table, and in a menacing 
manner drove a little girl, her apprentice, round the room. 
On the calls of her infirm mother to forbear, she renoun- 
ced her first object, and with loud shrieks approached her 
parent. The child, by her cries, quickly brought up the 
landlord of the house, but too late. The dreadful scène 
presented to him the mother lifeless, pierced to the heart, 
on a chair, her daughter yet wildly standing over her with 
her- fatal knife, and the old man, her father, weeping by 
her side." 

No mention of thé names of the parties was made in 
any of the journals of the day ; and there were till recently 
but few people, even in London, that had any knowledge 
of the facts now disclosed. Lamb's instant décision was, 
that his sister had been an innocent and involuntary agent 
in the terrible drama ; that it had been occasioned by her 
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unwearied attentions to her mother, whîch seemed to 
grow as her infirmities increased ; tbat to her, so noble 
and so good, he would thenceforth dévote his life. Oh, 
how well and gloriously did he perform this self-impoaed 
duty ! The story of his sacrificing dévotion, of his love 
^' passing the love of women," is the ipost beautiful in oar 
language. For this poor, gentle sister, subject to ever- 
recurring fits of madness — that he might watch over and 
guard her — that he might minister to the mind diseased, 
he busbanded with *painful care their limited resources, 
banished ail dreams of ambition, gave up '^ ail thoughts 
of love and marriage, and with an încome of scarcely 
more than £100 a year derived from his clerkship, aidea 
for a little while by an old aunt's small annuity, set ont 
on the journey of life at twenty-two years of âge, cheer- 
fully, with his beloved corapanion, endeared to liim the 
more by her strange calamity, and the constant appréhen- 
sion of a récurrence of the malady which had caased it!" 
Sergeant Talfourd, alluding to the fact that Lamb himself 
had been insane, and for a few weeks subjected to re- 
straint, remarks, ^' the wonder is that amidst ail the diffi- 
culties, the sorrows and the excitements of his succeeding 
forty years, it never recurred. Perhaps the true cause of 
this remarkable exeniption — an exemption the more re- 
markable when his afflictions are considered in association 
with one single frailty — will be found in the suddeu claim 
made on his moral and intellectual nature by a terrible 
exigency, and by his gênerons answer to that claim ; so 
that a life of self-sacrifice was rewarded by the réservation 
of unclouded reason." 

From Lamb's letters to Coleridge about this time we 
make the following quotations : 

" My poor dear, dearest sister, the unhappy and unconscious 
instrument of the Almighty's judgments on our house, is re- 
stored to her sensés ; to a dreadful sensé and recollection of 
what has past, awful to her mind and impressive (as it must be 
to the end of life,) but tempered with religious résignation, and 
the reasonings of a sound judgment, which, in this early stage, 
knows how to distinguish between a deed committed in a tran- 
sient fit of frenzy, and the terrible guilt of a mother*s murderer. 

" I should ill deserve God's blessings, which since the late ter- 
rible event, bave corne down in mercy upon us, if I indulged 

VOL. VI. 9 
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regret or querulousness. Mary continues serene and cheerful. 
I hâve not by me a little letter shewrote to me ; for though l see 
her almost every day, yet we delight to write to one another, for 
we can scarce see each other but in company with some of the 
people of the house. I hâve not the letter by me, but will quote 
from memory what she wrote in it. * I hâve no bad terrifying 
dreams. At midnigh^when I happen to awake, the nurse sleep- 
ing by the side of me, with the noise of the poor mad people 
around me, I hâve no fear. The spirit of my mother seems to 
descend and smile on* me, and bid me live to enjoy the life and 
reason which the Almighty has given tne. I shall see hèr in 
heaven ; she will then Ainderstand me better. My grandmotber 
too, will understand me better, and will then say no more as she 
used to do, * PoUy, what are those poor, crazy, moythered brains 
of yours thinking of always ? ' 

^^ Let me compare my présent situation, prospects and state of 
mind with what they were but two months back — but two 
months ! O, my friend, I am in danger of forgetting the awful 
lessons then presented to me ! Remind me of them ; remind me 
of my duty ! Talk seriously with me when you do write ! I 
thank you, from my heart, I thank jrou, for your solicitude about 
my sister. She is quite well, but must not, I fear, come to live 
with us yet a good while." 

But she did come to live with hîm ; and except during 
her seasons of insanity, remained with hîm to tne end of 
bis life. Of thèse periods of anxiety and gloomi we are 
informed : — 

'^ The constant impendency of this giant sorrow saddened to 
*• the Lambs,' even their holidays ; as the joumey which they 
both regarded as the relief and charm of the year was frequent- 
ly followed by a seizure ; and when they ventured to take it, a 
strait waistcoat, carefully packed by Miss Lamb herself, was their 
constant companion. Sad expérience, at last, induced the aban- 
donment of the' annual excursion, and Lamb was contented with 
walks in and near London, during the interval of labor. Miss 
Lamb experienced, and fuU well understood the premonitory 
symptoms of the attack, in restlessness, low fever, and the ina- 
bility to sleep ; and as gently as possible, prepared her brother 
for the duty he must soon perform ; and thus, unless he could 
stave off the terrible préparation till Sunday, obliged him to ask 
leave of absence from the office as if for a day's pleasure — a 
bitter mockery ! On.one occasion Mr. Charles lÂayd met ihem^ 
slowly pacing together a little footpath in Hoxton fields^ hoth 
wee(ping hitterly^ andjound onjoining them^ that they were taking 
their solemn way to the accustomed Asyîum ! '* 
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Some ten years older than Charles, and feeble as her 
hold on life appeared, it had not occurred to either of them 
that their " dual loneliness " would be broken by the re- 
moval pf the younger moiety ; yet, se ît was — and only 
after Ihe interval of long years, nearly eleven, was 

" the double tree, 
Widi two collatéral stems sprung from one root,^' « 

reanited, never to be severed more, Lamb was greatly 
indebted«to his sister, as he was always proud to ac- 
knowledge ; he always '' wrote and spoke of her as his 
wiser self; his gênerons benefactress, of whose protecting 
care he was scarcely worlhy." In 1805 he writes to Miss 
Wordsworth : 

^^ To say ail that I know of her, would be more than I thiok 
any body could beliere or understand ; and when I hope to bave 
her well again with me, it would be sinnbg against her feelings 
to go about to praise her ; for I can conceal nothing that I do 
from her. She is older, and wiser, and better than I, and ail my 
wretched imperfections I cover to myself, by resolutely thinking 
on her goodness. She would share life and death, heaven and 
bell with me. She lives but for me ; and I know I bave been 
wasting and teasing her life for five years past, incessantly, with 
my cursed ways of going on. But even in this upbraiding of my- 
self, I am ofiènding against her, for I know that she bas cleaved 
to me for better or for worse ; and if the balance bas been against 
her hitherto, it ' was a noble trade.' " 

Miss Lamb was a woman of superior powers of mind, 
and of great strength of character. She wrote, jointly with 
her brother, the ** Taies from Shakspeare," and some 
other Works ; her portions of which, Charles always in- 
sisted were the best We are told by Sergeant TaÛburd, 
that she 

'^ Would bave been remarkable for thé sweetness of her dis- 
position, the cleamess of her understanding, and the gentle wis- 
dom of ail her acts and words, even if thèse qualities had not 
been presented in marvellous contrast with the distraction under 
which she sufTered for weeks, latterly for months, every year. 
There was no tinge of insa.nity discernible in her manner to the 
most observant eye ; not even in those distressful periods when 
the premonitory symptoms had apprised her of its approach, and 
she was making préparations for seclusion. In ail its essential 
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sweetness, her character was like her brother's ; while, by a tem- 
per more placid, a spirit of enjoyment more serene, she was en- 
abled to guide, to counsel, and to cheer him ; and to protect him 
on the verge of the mysterious calamity, from the depths of 
which she rose so often unruffled to his side. To a friend in any 
difSculty she was the most comfortable of advisers, the wisest of 
consolers. Hazlitt used to say, that he neyer met with a woman 
who could reason, and had met with only one thoroughly reason- 
able — the sole exception being Mary Lamb." 

It was only afler her decease in 1847, that Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd felt at liberty \o présent the world with thèse fuU 
and complète memorials of Charles and Mary Lamb— 
memorials of facts and incidents which lend to their lives 
an élévation and a power, which we know net where else, 
in the record of many centuries, to find. The quaint hu- 
morist, the man of quips and quidities, the incomparable 
essayest, the génial companion, the failhful and enduring 
friend— -stands before us — thanks to his élégant and fitting 
biographer — the strong minded, well balanced man of the 
world, and the moral Hero. In the great exigencies of his 
distressful drama, we find that he acted with cool judg- 
ment, and with wonderful promptitude and energy. He 
managed his pecuniary affairs.with skill and prudence; 
and no temptations could induce him to exceed his income. 
" He had always a reserve for poor Mary's periods of se- 
clasion, and something in hand beside, for a friend in 
need." He would seek out " occasions of devoting part of 
his surplus to those of his friends whom he believed it 
would really serve, and almost forced loans, or gifts in the 
disguise of loans, upon them." " Let any one," says 
Sergeant T., " who has been induced to regard Lamb as a 
poor, slight, excitable and excited being, consider that such 
acts as thèse were not infrequent ; that he exercised hospi- 
tality of a substantial kind, without stint, ail his life ; that 
he spared no expense for the comfort of his sister — there 
only lavish ; and that he died leaving suflSicient to accom- 
plish ail his wishes for his survivors ; and think what the 
sturdy quality of his goodness must hâve been amidst ail 
the heart-aches and head-aches of his life — and ask the 
virtue which has been supported by strong nerves, whether 
it has often produced any good to match it i. w. 
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Article VII. 
Literary Notices. 



1. The History of England, from the Accession of James IL By 
Thomas Babington Macaukty. Volume I. New York: Harper & 
BïotbefB, PuMishenu 1849. 

The eager expectation of the whôle reading community is at 
length relieved. The intense hunger of the literary public, which 
was excited by the announcement, sonie months since, that Ma- 
caulay's History was in press, and which has been whetted and 
tantalized by delay, is now partially appeased. AU novel-read- 
ers hâve become historical studwits. The romance of fiction has 
less attraction, at présent, than the romance of fact ; and we should 
not be astonished if the gênerai absorption of society in one book 
alone, foreclosed, even for some weeks, the demand for the last 
productions of Dumas and James. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the characteristics of the 
book. Every one acquainted with Macaulay's manner, knows 
what to expect, and will not be disappointed. The style, though 
the same in structure and prominent features with that of bis es- 
says, is a little more severe, and pitched on a lower key ; while 
there is less of that flippancy a;id nonchalance with which, in 
some of the reviews, he was accustomed to gibbet an author, and 
settle questions which bave been for centuries in dispute. But 
every page of the first volume of the History is distinguished by 
that omniscience within the sphère of bis subject, which Macaulay^s 
writings always suggest ; by continuai précision of expression 
which évinces the clearness of his thought ; by wit, which constantly 
vivifies, though seldom prominent ; by antithèses as easy as they 
are brilliant ; and by periods which, though they seem elaborately 
ne^tgent in their construction, possess a rhy thm that fascinâtes the 
ear. Notwithstanding its seemin^ simplicity, if we examine a 
few paragraphs of Macaulay^s writing, we shall find that it is as 
stately as Gibbon^s, while its ease and purity may convince us 
that there will be another Gibbon before there will be another 
Macaulay. 

Guizot^s criticism, that English authors are &r inferior to ^e 
French in the arrangement and/ari}».of their literary pfoduotioos^ 
9* 
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does not touch this History. Its architecture is admirable. Noth- 
ing can exceed the graceful art of the grouping, the propriety of 
the proportions, and the dexterous management of collatéral 
trains of narrative, so that the story seems to be ever advancing. 
Sélections are so made, that ail the facts of any weight seem to 
be given ; the perspective is perfect ; and the transitions, which 
always betray the bungler, or reveal the artist, are arranged with 
consummate grâce. 

As a History of England, Macaulay's work will be distinguished 
for the clearness with which it unfolds the progressive changes or 
évolutions of the English Constitution, the growth of Ënglish 
liberty, and the influence and character of the great Ënglish 
statesmen who hâve been at the helm of government. For por- 
traiture of character, the book is unrivalled. With a method and 
philosophy the opposite of Carlyle^s, Macaulay's pictures are as 
clear as any in " the French Révolution," or '* Past and Présent." 
He is no abstractionist. The philosophy of the History is not in 
separate chapters of dry moralising, but the causes which under- 
lie the movements which his pages trace, are suggested in his 
narratives of the personal fortunes of ministers and statesmen ; 
and thus the interest of a drama enlivens and invests the progress 
of abstract truth. We shall look in vain for any more fascinating 
story and more instructive philosophy than can be found elegantly 
blended in the accounts of the character and fortunes of the Pu- 
ritans, the rise, traits, and influence of Cromweirs government, 
and the career of the whig party towards the close of Charles the 
Secondes reign. 

No one can help feeling either, that Macaulay is stemly im- 
partial. He judges men in the light of universal moral laws, and 
of the customs and influences of the time, and happily mingles 
both éléments in his judicial code. He seems to appreciate, too, 
the distinctive peculiarities of men. We cannot help seeing how 
hearty is his admiration for the tough character, and vigorous 
genius of Cromwell, despite his errors, and how slight his liking 
for the polished, shallow, political purity of a man like Temple. 
But we must stop. Every body will read Macaulay's first volume, 
and désire that the Messrs. Harpers be very speedy in the pub- 
lication of the second. e. 

2. The Number and Namesofthe Apocalyptic Beosts: with an 
Explanation and Application. In Two Parts. Part I : The Number 
and Names. By David Thom, Ph. D., A. M., Heidelberg, Minister of 
Bold Street Chapel, Liverpool. London: H. K. Lewis, 15, Gower 
Street, North. Liverpool : George Philip. 1848. 8vo. pp. aK98. 

To such as are curions to see ail the hypothèses, calculations 
and guesses, that hâve ever been published by the wise, the fool- 
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ish, or the monomaniac, conceming the beasts mentioned in Rev. 
13Ùi, we recommend tbis work of Dr. Thom's. It is by far the 
fullest collection of the kind we bave seen or heard of, and pro* 
bably surpasses in this respect erery other work .that bas appear* 
ed în any language. To prépare it, he must bave gone over a 
wide extent of reading in English and Latm literature on the 
book of Révélation ; and he bas succeeded, as nearly, we tbink, 
as any one will ever succed, to exhaust ail past and présent spécu- 
lation, conceming the number and name of the beasts. It is re- 
markable with what patience he has not only explored the field, 
but also unfolded and examined the innumerable solutions that in- 
genuity or stupidity bave proposed. The perfect candor of the 
critic, and bis gênerons désire to do every inventer full justice, 
and to set bis conjecture in favorable light, are no less admirable. 
He seems to bave a respectful sympathy for ail thinkers he meets 
with, wbether they be dull, fantastic, or rational ; tbey still are 
men wbo mean well, and as sucb, he honors them with a hearty 
regard, which we wish that we ourselves could always feel. At 
times, bowever, bis own bumor is excited by the utter whimsic- 
ality of the examples he has gatbered. " I cannot,'* says he, 
" quit thèse conjectures without expressing my surprise at not 
having met with one which appears to me sufficiently obvious. I 
do not say that the guess does not occur somewbere. Only, I 
bave not fallen in with it. It is founded on the fact of s being the 
sibilant, or hissing letter of the alphabet. In Hebrew, Greek, 
(not in the beginningof the word, to be sure, which is guttural, but 
in the word itself,) Latin, English, and many other languages, 
the word six, in its simple form, and inits multiples by tens, etc., 
involves the hissing sound of s. But the hiss is the characteristic 
Sound of the serpent. And in six hundred and sixty-six^ in many 
languages, we bave the «, with its sputtering, hissing sound» as- 
sailing the ear in a triple, intense, and concentrated force. Con- 
sidering thèse things, how happens it that the geniuswho suggest- 
ed the three lilies of the French arms, or he wbo multiplied the 
six heads by the ten homs, and thèse again 5y ten crowns, or 
some other of the same stamp, did not suspect, in thèse three 
sixes, an allusion to the Old Serpent, and to the exercise of bis 
baleful and màlignant influence in the Church ? '' 

This, Part I., which is ail that bas yet been published, is occu- 
pied chiefly with the hypothèses of others, and with the autbor^s 
critiques upon them. We tbink it cannot fail to do an important 
service ; it will cure rational men of the folly of inventing spécial 
solutions of the number and name of the Apocalyptic beasts. 
For, sucb a mess of absurdities, we suppose was never before 
brought together. And thougb the most of them, when taken 
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sîngly, are laughable enougb, yet when they aore ail set in one 
vast constellation of oddhies, each casting its ludicrous light on 
the others, in ever multiplying reflecticMis, even giavity itself bas 
to yield. We h^ve seen a single face which was a temptation to 
one^s risibility ; but think of a dense congrégation of socb faces ! It 
is true that Dr. Tfaom bas closed tbe list with a new solution of 
bis own ; but of tbis we must forbear to express an opinion, since 
its démonstration is reserved for tbe second Part, wbicb be propo- 
ses to publisb in anotber volume, sbould leisure and means be af- 
forded. Meanwbile, we tbank bim for tbe ricb collection wbicb 
be bas now presented us. 

3. The Planetaiy and Stellar Worl^ : a Popolar Exhibition of tbe 
great Discoveries and Théories of Modem Astronomy. In a séries of 
Lectures. By O. M. Mitchell, A. M., Director of the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory. New York : Baker & Scribner, &c. 1848. 12ido. pp. 336. 

A very respectable work on tbis most intereèting subject. 
Witb none of tbe éloquence and stirring spirit of Nicbol, tbe 
autbor présents, in a plain and intelligible description, tbe ap- 
pearance of the starry beavens, tbe apparently complez motions 
of the planetary bodies, tbe history of astronomical discovery 
from tbe earliest âges to the présent, the pbilosophy of tbe laws 
of motion and gravitation wbicb bave been ascertained, and tbe 
theory of the stellar universe as it is now understood by sciendfic 
men. The whole is illustrated by a set of astronomical plates, 
several of wbicb are copied, we sbould think, from those of 
Nicbol. 

4. Poems by John G. Whittier illastrated by H. Billings, &c. &c. 
Boston: Benjamin B. Mussey &. Co. 1849. 8vo. pp. 384. 

We gave a notice of tbis publication in our last number. At 
présent, we bave room only to say, that it bas since appeared, in 
a splendid volume, the mechanical exécution of wbicb is equal to 
that of any illustrated édition of our Poets. From tbe tone of tbe 
commendations wbicb we bave seen in différent periodicals, we 
judge that justice, thougb long delayed, is likely to be done to 
tbe extraordinary power of Whittier^si genius. Tbe reader, of 
tnie taste, will find that be excels in natural beauty, as much as 
in power. 

5. A Fable for Critics : or a Glance at a few of our Literaiy Proge- 
nies, &rC. &c. G. P. Putnam, Broadway. ISmo. pp. 80. 

We give only an abstract of tbe wbîmsical title-page of tbis 
jeu d* esprit. Tbe Fable is well wortb reading for the critiques 
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it contains on several of our popular writers, as well as for the 
wit and humor of the harlequin verse. There are several very 
happy " hits ; " and this, perhaps, is about ail that the author 
aimed at effecting, — not holding himself bound to render a sound 
and true judgment in every case. 



Article VIIL 



Religious and Ecdesiastical Affairs. 

We hâve thought for some time of giving our readers, occa- 
sionally, in a condensed form, a statement of the opérations and 
expenditures of the various religious organizations in our land. 
It may be useful, perhaps, in several ways ; showing the immense 
and sustained efforts of the individual and combined dénominations 
in propagating Christianity as they understand it ; illustratmg the 
power of a regular System in such opérations, and the usual suc- 
cess of a persevering ïseal ; and enforcing upon Universalists the 
necessity, and revealing the promise, of a similar steady zeal and 
and mutual effort and co-operation. It is really a noble sight, the 
never doubting faith and ever ready and gênerons self-sacrifice 
with which the members of the various so-called Evangelical 
sects pursue the work of distributing the Bible, Books, Tracts, 
etc.; with which they send out their missionaries and agents, 
and the cheerfulness with which thèse go, to the destitute of our 
own land, and to the heathen tribes of Africa, Asia, and thé Pa- 
cific Isles. However much we may criticise their theology, no 
fair-minded man can deny them the crédit of earnest convictions, 
and unwearied zeal in carrying them forward, at whatever cost 
of money and toil, to practical résulta. 

We propose to note down hère a few facts illustrating thèse 
points, hoping they will be both interestin'g and instructive to our 
readers ; who, without doubt, désire to know what is going on 
without, as well as within, our own dénomination. To the ac- 
cdunt of the ecdesiastical bodies and opérations in our country, 
we shall append a notice of the principal theological Reviews, as 
they come to hand. 
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L Statistics of the Principal Christian Dénominations in the 
United States. 

1. Presbyterian, (Old Sjchool:) Ministers, 1713; Members, 
179,453. (NewSchool:)Minister8, 1551; Members, 155,000. 

2. Congregational, (Orthodox:) Ministers, 1612; Members, 
193,093. 

3. Dutch Reformed : Ministers, 289 ; Members, 32,840. 

4. Grerman Eeformed : Ministers, 803 ; Members, 69,750. 

5. Lutheran : Ministers, 598 ; Members, 149,625. 

6. Unitarians : Ministers, 250 ; Members, 30,000. 

7. Chrîs-tians : Ministers, 782 ; Members, 35,000. 

8. Universalists : Ministers, about 650 ; Members, (not re- 
ported,) Societies, about 1000; Population, probably about 
700,000. 

9. Campbellite Baptists, and Free-Will Baptists, etc. : Minis- 
ters, 2700; Members, 300,000. 

10. Cumberland, and other Irregular, Presbyterians : Ministers, 
1000; Members, 140,000. 

11. Metbodist Ëpiscopal, (North :) Ministers, 3716 ; Members, 
629,660. Domestic Missions : Missionaries, 358 ; Members, 
30,500. Foreign Missionaries, 49 ; Members, 1,139. Receipts 
in the year for Missions, $82,600.34 ; expenditures, $87,835.50. 

MethDdist Ëpiscopal, (South:) Ministers, 1500; Members, 
465,553. No missions reported. 

12. Baptists : Ministers, 4752 ; Members, 664,566. Foreign 
Missions: Missionaries and Assistants, 263 ; Members, 10,020. 
Receipts, in the year, for missions, $86,226.00 ; expenditures, 
$81,834.53. 

13. Protestant Ëpiscopal : Ministers, 1505, including 30 bish* 
ops; Communicants, 72,099; Population about 2,000,000. Do- 
mestic Missions ; Missionaries, 102. Receipts, therefor, in the 
year, $28,638.90 ; expenditures, $29,743.36. Foreign Missions : 
Missionaries, 7, and 34 Assistants. Receipts therefor in the year, 
$40,814.48; expenditures, $40,018.94. 

14. Roman CathoHc: Priests, 917; Members, 1,190,700. A 
large sum is yearly raised and expended in propagatîng the Catho- 
Hc religion. 

II. Statistics of Associations for Religions purposes. 

1. The American Bible Society, (supported by ail dénomina- 
tions :) Receipts in the year, $254^7700. In the year, 655,036 
Bibles and Testaments bave been issued, in différent languages. 

2. The American Tract Society, at N. Y. : Receipts in the 
year, $235,659.15 ; expenditures ,$237,155.95. Thé American 
Tract Society at Boston received, in the year, $43,000.00 ; and 
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eicpended $42,000.00, of which 926,600.00 were paid to the So- 
ciety at N. Y., making •252,669.00 received by Iwth Societies. 

3. The American Sunday School Union : Beceipts in the year, 
♦137,468.18. 

N. B. — The American Tract Society, and the American Sun- 
day School Union, are supported by the . united patronage of 
Presbyterians, Orthodox Congregationalists and Baptists, Episco- 
palians and Methodists. 

4. The American Home Missionar^ Society, (supported by 
Presbyterians and Orthodox Congregationalists,) received, in the 
year, 9140,479.89 ; and expended $139,233.34. Blissionaries, 
1006. 

5. The American Education Society, (supported by Presbyte- 
rians and Orthodox Congregationalists,) receired, in the year, 
$18,099.53 ; and expended $19,151.52. It has 27 Auxiliary or 
Branch Societies ; and has assisted, during the year, in educating 
392 young men for the ministry. 

6. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society : It reçoives 
and expends annually about $25^)00.00 ; gives aid to 55 ministers 
and societies within the State ; and pays $18,000.00 over to the 
American Home Missionary Society. [Orthodox Congrégation- 
alist.) 

7. ^The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
ions : Receipts, in the year, $255,056.46 ; expenditures, $282- 
330.38; Missionanes, 394 Americans, and 139 Natives; Commu- 
nicants, 25,939 ; Printing offices, 11 ; Type Foundries, 7. Tbeîr 
schools contain 12,000 scholars, besides several thousands in the 
Sandwich Islands, where the natives support their schools. 

8. The Massachusetts Sabbath School Society : Keceipts, in the 
year, $26,261.82; expenditures, $26,200.00. Reported 325 
schools, with 6,303 teachers, 48,815 scholars, and 82,296 vols, in 
libraries. But thèse retums are imperfect, as many of the 
schools neglect to make reports. • 

ni. Contents of the principal Theological Reviews, etc., with 
the omission of such articles as are of no gênerai interest 

1. The ChriêPian Examiner^etc. Jan., 1849. 1. The Crisis 
of Freedom in the Old World and the New,— in which Dr. Dewey 
has pointed out the signs of the times, and the apparent tendency 
of things. 2. Scotus f^rigena, — a brief notice of his Philosophico- 
Theological S3rstem. It seems he was not a Pantheist, as he 
has been represented by some. 3. Alexander^s Isaiah,— valua- 
ble suggestions on the genuineness of the latter chapters of 
Isaiah, as well as of the former. 4. Mrs. Somerville^s Physical 
Greography. 5. Neander's Life of Christ. 6. Church Music. 
7. Merry*Mount, — a pleasant review of that work. 8. Mount* 
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ford's Euthanasy. 9. Peabody's (Rev. W. O. B.) Sermons. 10. 
Notices of Books. 11. Intelligence, Religious and Literary. 

2. The BiblicalRepository, etc. Jan., 1849. 1. OntheBlas- 
phemy against the Holy Grfaost — not important. 2. On Baptism, 
or the signification of some Greek words translated baptize. 3. 
On our Age^^ommon-place. 4. On Finney's Theology, — 
showing some acuteness on the subjects of the Wil], Moral De- 
pravity, and Régénération. 5. Analysis of Eccelesiastes, — arbi- 
trary. 6. Schleiermacher's Religious Views, — that piety is 
" feeling ; " though feeling présupposes knowiedge, and results 
in action, (translated from the German.) 

3. The Methodist Quarterly Review. Jan., 1849. 1. The 
Lord^s Day, the Christian Sabbath, — a répétition of the usual ar- 
guments that our Sunday is the ancient Sabbath transferred to 
the first day of the week ; with the usual oversight of giving the 
practice of the primitive Christians without their views. 2. The 
Literature of Politics, — or a plan for reporting, in a logical sy- 
nopsis, the debates of législative bodies, — valuable. 3. Channing, 
^-a noble tribute to the memory of that great and good man. 
We commend it to ail our readers. 4. What is the meaning of 
** Sheol ? " — an arbitrary mingling of philological criticism with 
the old vulgar expositions, — weak. 5. The Progressive Princi- 
ples of Language and Style, — philosophical, and worthy of con- 
sidération. 6. Rev. E. Irving. 7. Thomas Carlyle, — not re- 
markable. 8. Dr. Paley's Plagiarism, — of bis " Natural Theolo- 
gy," from Nieuwentyt of ïïolland. 9. Religious Intelligence. 
10. Literary Intelligence. On the whole, a vïJuable No. 

4. The Christian Review. Jan., 1849. 1. Import of Bap- 
tism : or signification of some Greek words translated bap- 
tize ; in review of the controversy between* Drs. Beecher and 
Carson. 2. The Infinity of God developed in the Incarnation 
and Humiliation of Christ, — a spéculation from some of the Trin- 
itarian points of view. 3. Rev. John Poster and bis Reviewers, 
— written in the spirit of profound admiration, and, on the whole, 
with libéral indulgence to Poster for bis Universalbm. 4. Anté- 
cédent Probability that the New Testament contains some Model 
of Ecclesiastical Polity. 5. The Extension of Slavery, — an able 
argument, and a stong appeal, against the atrocious projects 
that threaten to cover our country with shame. 6. The Life and 
Times of Rev. Isaac Backus, — the vénérable Baptist pastor of 
Middleborough. 7. Literary Notices. 
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Article IX. 
Déductions from ihe Unitarian Idea of Christ. 

Perhaps there are few particulars wdthin the whole do- 
main of spéculative theology, in which the common mind 
is more fully confirmed, than in the subordination of 
Christ to the Father. Even that portion of the religions 
community, it is believed, by whom the doctrine of the 
Trinity is technically Tetained, scarcely think of the Mes- 
siah as God himself. In their seasons of méditation, when 
their creeds, and the philosophy of their faith, are quite out 
of mind, and the heart, true to itself, présents the first-blush 
phase of truth, their conscious thought is Unitarian. It 
may well be questioned, whether the doctrine that Christ 
is God, would ever hâve gained assent, but for the neces- 
sities of a system. So plain are the teachings of Scrip- 
ture in this regard, that such a conclusion seems inévita- 
ble. The Scriptures always make a distinction between 
Christ and the Father. Christ himself disclaims those at- 
tributes which belong to God, and in various way&^ac- 
knowledges the superiority of God. ^ He receives his 
commission from him ; ^ dérives his power and doctrine 
from him ; ^ and becomes, by the decree of the Father, the 
appointed " heir of ail thinjgs." * He professes ignorance 
of some things known to the Father ; ^ disclaims the pos- 
session of underived goodness;** and, by fréquent prayer, 
acknowledges his dependence on God.'' And thoûgh 
Christ is called God in a few instances in the New Testa- 

1 The following are among the names applied to Christ : — ^Man fJohn 
L 30) ; Son (John vi. 40); Servant (Isa. xlii. 1); Son of God (Jonn x. 
36) ; Minister (Rom. xv. 8); Mediator (Heb. viii. 6); High Priest (Heb. 
v. 10). Christ is said to be inspired (John iii. 34); sanctified (John x. 
36); chosen (Matt xii. 18); anomted (Heb. i. 9); appointed (Heb. iii 
land2). 

3 Matt X. 40. 3 Matt xxviii, 18, and John xvii. 8. ^ Heb. i. 2. 

5MarkxiiL32. 6Markx.l8. 

7Matt xiv. 23, xxvi. 26, 27, 36, 39, 42, and 44. 

VOL. VI. 10 
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ment Scriptares, yet in some of those instances tbe appli- 
cation of the term, in whatsoever sensé it is used, is 
wholly unauthorized— as when the Jews said to Jesus^ 
" For a good work we stone thee not ; but for blasphemy, 
and because thou, being a man, makest thyself God"* — 
aad in the other instances, it can hardly be regarded diffi- 
cult of explanation. The numericai phase of this argu- 
ment is not entirely unworthy of considération. The 
number of times the term God is applied to Christ in the 
New Testament, does not exceed thîrteen ; while it is ap- 
plied to divine messengers, magistrates, heathen deities, 
and used as an epithet for abstract qualities, more than 
twenty times. But that thèse applications of the term are 
departures from its gênerai use, seems manifest, without a 
spécifie examination, from the fact that it is applied to the 
Father, in the New Testament, one thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-six times. * 

There are a lew scriptures which, by a most extraordi- 
nary interprétation, are made to yield apparent support to 
tbe doctrine that Christ is God. Such is the déclaration, 
" I and my Father are one." ^ But however conclusively 
this scripture may prove Jésus and the Father to be one, 
in some sensé, it is equally conclusive proof, that, in 
another sensé, they are not one. The very tenus of tbe 
passage, " I and my Father," not only indicate two dis- 
tinct personages, but présent them under such relation to 
each other-i-that of Father and Son — as absolutely to pre- 
clude such a oneness as the doctrine of the Trinity as- 
sumes. The question in controversy, then, is not wbether 
Christ and the Father are one in some sensé ; but whethçr 
they are one in such a sensé as must confound our sim- 
plest modes qf thought It is whether we must adopt 9 
method of interprétation which violâtes the fundamental 
principles of common sensé. 

But it is no part of my purpose, at the présent time, to 
enter upon the gênerai argument for the doctrine of 
Ohrist's subordination to the Father. So plainly does the 

Î mènerai aspect of the Scriptures sustain this view, that. b^t 
or the necessities of a System, as before remarked, tbe 

» John X. 3a 9 See Wilson's IllastratioBs of UoitariamiB, p. 9a 
WJohiix.30. 
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oontrary position wonld never bave gained assent. "When 
one proposition bas been admitted as truth, another fol- 
lows of necessity ; and thereupon another, until a system 
is completed. Thenceforward the interprétation of Sorip- 
tare^ thongb nndertaken in the utmost sincerity and can-» 
dor, cmn hardly fail to be essentîally inâuenced by wbat 
tbe interpréter bas already corne to regard as trutb* 
Henee there is a family likeness in ail the parts of tbe 
several leading theologicat Systems. As the anatomist 
CBXk define the wbole physical economy of an unknown 
aniitial from the exannination of a single bone or tooth, so 
the theologian can read ont the tbeological system of an 
miknowD individual from a sin^e vital proposition. Tbis 
is affirmed, of course, only of those whose tbeological 
▼iewB bave been matored. Many individuals, educated 
in a given system, bave come to reject some particulars of 
tbat System, but hâve not qualifiied the remainder of their 
vîews, as such rejectton legitimately demanda. Tbis, it is 
}>eKeved9 is especiaily the case with many who bave re- 
jected tbe doctrine of the Trinity. They feel — and I think 
tbe number v7ho feel thus, even among the adhérents 
0f tbe varions popalar Systems, is very large — tbat the 
Soripture teachings in relation to the subordination of 
Christ to the Father, are tolerably plain, and on tbe v^hole 
qnite conclusive. But hère they rest. They bave not 
dreamed tbat tbis point will change the wbole cast of thebr 
tbeology« 

In the présent paper, I propose to assume the doctrine 

of Christ's subordination to the Father, in opposition to 

tbe Trinitarian assumption, and proceed to show some of 

its bearings npon other, and seemingly independent, iteoMl 

. of faith. 

L In tbe first place, then, I remark tbat tbis hypothesis 
neeessttates a modification of the Calvinistic view of the 
atonement Tbis view supposes men to hâve been sub- 
jected to an inexorable law, of which the penalty is etemal 
dealb. Our first parents, tbe oovenanted head of the race, 
transgressed the law, and entailed its curse npon ail their 
posterily. Inheriting Âdam's corruption, the race is sup- 
poBed to inherit his liaWlity to absolnte and brretrievablô 
ruin. But God was unwilling that the noblest of bis 
Works sbould be thus wrested from his grasp by the enemy 
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of ail righteoasness, without maklng one effort for man's 
recovery. That recovery, however, was impossible, unless 
an atonement could be inade for sin. Justice must be 
fally satisfied. The law must bave its fuli demands. 
Unless, iherefore, some one could be found who would 
consent to take man's place, and by suffering the penalty 
of the law, satisfy the demands of justice, there could be 
no salvation for the race. But neither man nor angel was 
compétent to this work. None less than a very God 
would be able to suffer ail the terrible penalty of that 
most rigorous law. As a last resort, therefore, Deity him- 
self undertook the work of atonement He became incar- 
nate, and by his death satisfied his own justice, thus mak- 
îng it possible for man to be saved. The following ex- 
tracts from acknowledged authorities, suJËciently sustain 
the foregoing représentation. 

" Adam's sin kindled the dreadful flame of the divine 

wrath against the whole human race As the 

spiritual life of Adam consisted in a union to his Maker, 
so an aliénation from him was the death of his soûl. Nor 
is it surprising that he ruined his posterity by his défec- 
tion, which has perverted the whole order of nature in 

heaven and earth Our natute is so totally 

vitiated and depraved, we are on account of this very cor- 
ruption considered as justly condemned in the sight of 
God, to whom nothing is acceptable but righteousness, 
innocence, and purîty. And this liableness to punish- 
ment arises not from the delinquency of another: for 
when it is said that the sin of Adam rendors us obnoxious 
to the divine judgment, it is not to be understood as if 
we, though innocent, were undeservedly loaded with the 
guilt of his sin ; but because we are ail subject to a curse, 
in conséquence of his transgression, he is therefore said to 
hâve involved us in guilt. Nevertheless we dérive from 
him, not only the punishment, but also the pollution to 
which the punishment is justly due."^* 

Speaking of man's inability to do any thing towards 
salvation, Calvin says : 

^< Let us hold this then as an undoubted truth which no 
opposition can shake ; that the mind of man is so corn- 

11 Calvin's Institutes, Book 2. Chap. 1. 
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pletely alienated from tbe righteonsness of God, that h 
conceives, desires, and andertakes every thing that is im- 
pioas^ perverse, base, impure, and flagitious; that bis 
beart is so thoroughly infected by the poison of sin, that ît 
cannot produce any thing bat what is corrupt ; and that if 
at any time men do any thing apparently good, yet tfae 
mmà always remains involved in hypoerisy and fallaciom 
obliqmty^ and the heart enslaved by its inward pcrverse- 
ness/^i* 

"The Scriptnres teacb that man was alienated frora 
God, by sin, an heir of wrath, obnoxioas to the penahy of 
etemal death, excluded from ail hope of salvation, a total 
8tra»ger to the divine blessing, a slave to Satan, a captive 
under the yoke of sin, and, in a word, condemned to, and 
already involved in, a horrible destruction; that in this 
situation, Christ interposed as an intercessor ; that he bas 
reœived and sufTered in bis own person the punishment, 
which, by the righteous judgment of God, impended over 
aél sinners ; that by bis blood he bas expiated those crimes 
which rendered them odious to God ; that by this expia- 
tion God the Father bas been satisfied and duly atoned ; 
that by this intercessor his wrath bas been appeased ; that' 
this is the foundation of peace between God and men ; 
and that this is the bond of his benevolence towards 
thera/'i« 

" On this righteous person was inflicted the punishment 

whîeh belonged to us This is our absolutions, 

that the guilt, which made us obnoxious to punishment, is 
transferred to the person of the Son of God. For we 
need particularly to remember this satisfaction, that we 
may not spend our whole lives in terror and anxiety, as 
though we were pnrsued by the righteous vengeance of 
Grod, which the Son of God bas transferred to himself/' ^* 

" It is impossible for the life which is presented by the 
mercy of God, to be embraced by our hearts with suf- 
ficient ardor, or received with becoming gratitude, unless 
we bave been previously terrified and distressed witb 
the fear of the divine wrath, and the horror of eternal 
death." i« 

" It was the doctrine of Christ crucîfied they stumbled 

isCalvin'sIiistitate8,BookS.Chap.a i»Book3.Chiqp.ia ^^ib^ isib. 
10« 
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at, or the doctrine of salvation through ibe eocpialory death 
of Christ »i« 

Dr. Watts represents tbat ^^ AU mankind bave broken 
God's law. Man, sinful man, is not able to make any 
satisfaction to God for bis own sins, neitber by bis labors, 

nor by bis sufferings Because God intended 

to make a fall display of tbe terrors of bis justice, and bis 
divine resentment for tbe violation of bis law, tberefore be 
appointed bis own Son to satisfy for tbe breacb of it, by 
becomîng a proper sacrifice of expiation or atonement." " 

Says Ambrose Série, "Tbou [Jésus] barest tbe griefs 
of millions ; griefs, whicb would bave sunk tbose millions 
into unutterable woe. Omnipotence itself groaned under 
tbe tremendous load." ^® 

Speaking of tbe necessity of Cbrist's being " botb true 
God and true man," Calvin says, " It was not indeed a 
simple, or, as we commonly say, an absolute necessity, 
but sucb as arose from tbe beavenly decree, on wbich tbe 

salvation of man depended Tbe flesb wbich be 

received from us be offered up as a sacrifice, in order to 
expiate and obliterate our guilt, and appease tbe just wrath 
oftheFather."!» 

" It was impossible for God to be propitiated withont 
the expiation of sîns."* 

" It was requisite tbat tbe Mediator sbould be God," 
says Thomas Ridgley, ^' tbat be might sustain and keep 
the human nature from sinking under the infinité wrath of 
God, and the power of death, and give worth and efl5cacy 
to bis sufferings, obédience, and intercession ; and so 
satisfy God's justice, procure bis favor, purchase a pecu- 
liar people, give bis spirit to them, conquer ail their ene- 
mies, and bring them to everlasting salvation." ^^ 

" The persons, indeed, who were the offenders, were the 
prime objects of God's indignation ; but then, in tbis 
method of proceeding, ail mankind (for ail bad offended 

Gted) must bave finally perished A créature of 

less merit than the eternal Son of God, may be supposed 

16 Evans on the Atonement, p. 74. 

i^See Buck's Theological Dictionary, Art Atonement 

18 Christian Libraiy, VoL 1. p. 350. 

19 Institntes, Book 2. Chap. 12. «> Chap. 15. 
SI Body of Divinity, p. 401. 
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deputed to the office of making satisfaction for sin ; but 
admitting such a person to be, not only innocent, but able 
likewise to beat the heavy wrath of God ; yet, as the obé- 
dience and sufferings of no créature could, from his own 
worth and excellency, be équivalent to the obédience and 
sufferings of ail mankind ; so, not only the performance of 
his sufferings, but even his innocence, and persévérance 
in righteousness, niust be ascribed to the grâce and good- 
ness of God, not to any power of his own to sustain him- 
self ; and, consequently, the obédience and suffering of no 
created being, how perfect, how excellent soever, could 
bave been of that value, as to merit for others ; to make 
satisfaction to the divine justice, or procure the rémission 
of human sins. For since death is ordained the punish- 
ment of sin, the effect of its remission must be immortal 
life. But now, how can we imagine that the death of any 
créature, not immortal itself, could procure for us a right 
to immortality ? No, the sacrifice, that takes away sin, 
must not only die, must live again ; must be able to give 
itself immortality, before we can be immortal by virtue of 
it; which brings the matter at length to this conclusion, 
that such a sacrifice must necessarily be man, must be an 
innocent man, must indeed be much more than man, must 
be God, as well as man ; for the Scripture is express, that 
* God only hath immortality,' and it is évident to common 
sensé, that a being, which itself has not immortality,- can- 
not give it to others." ^ 

We hâve quoted thus freely from acknowledged Trini- 
tarlan authorities touching the atonement and its concom- 
itant doctrines, both because of the vital importance of 
those doctrines, and that we might be sure to présent that 
view of them which those authorities will sanction. 
Passing other points presented in thèse extracts, the reader 
will carefully observe the foUowing particulars. 1. The 
law threatened eternal death. 2. Ail men by transgres- 
sion had become exposed to that penalty. 3. Justice 
must be satisfied, by an expiatory sacrifice, or no man 
could be saved. 4. Neither man nor angel could make 
that sacrifice, since nothing short of the sufferings of a 
very God, could either satisfy the law, or merit for man 

» Stackhonse's Body of Divinity, London édition, 1729, p. 57a 
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salvation. 5. Hence God, in tbe person of bis Son, be- 
came tbe atoning sacrifice, and purcbased rédemption for 
man. 

Now I will not say that Trinitarianisra solves tbe prob- 
lem it présents to itself. Tbere appear to be insnperable 
difficulties, inberent in tbe scbeme itself. Tbe atoning 
sacrifice, be be finite or infinité, oould not, from tbe very 
natnre of tbe case, suffer tbe penalty dne to a gtdlty 
wcNrld. Tbat penalty was not afiy snffering of wbatsoerer' 
kind ; but it was snffering of a pecnliar kind — snffering 
wbich originated in its own pecnliar cause, and was con- 
fined to those in wbom tbat cause existed. Being born of 

Silt, the innocent cannot know it It springs not firom 
eign or imputed guilt — ^grantinç it possible tbat guilt 
oan be imputed — ^but from actud personal gnilt Tïôa 
pnnisbroent, the atoning^ Mediator, be he Gfod or man, if 
innocent, oould not expérience. However mncb, tben, 
tbis appointed Redeemer might suffer, be could not suffer 
tbat remorse wbich properly constitutes the punishment 
of tbe guilty. 

But another diflSculty présents itself in tbis hypothesis, 
wbich vitiates the central fact of the atonernent itself. I 
allude to the supposition that tbe atoning fact inheres in 
tbe death of him who make» tbe atonernent. Hence 
Watts bas sung, 

« When God, the Mighty Maker, died ! »» » 

But however tbis sentiment may bave been received in 
the past, the idea that Âlmighty God bas actually died, is 
now univefsally repudiated. If, therefore, the death of the 
Redeemer constitutes the crowning event in tbe woric of 
atonernent, Deity himself cannot bave made the atone- 
rnent ; and, according to tbe foregoing extracts, no atone- 
ment can bave been made by any other than Deity. 

I sm& aware that the force of tbis latter diffieulty^ is 
smpposed to be obviated by the alieged mysterious union 
in Christ, of the buman and the divine. The infinité is 
briteved ta bave shared in tbe snffmngs of tbe finite, in 
sach a manner as to bave grea^ enhaneed their magni* 
tade*, s<» tbat, although Deity himself did not die, he so 

^Steo also tbe «nthmliet^pioted above^ paitionkrly tht Jait 
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far entered înto the safTerings attendant upon the death of 
the haman, as to multiply those snfferings to an incalcula- 
ble extent, and to impart to them an efficacy, which, as 
the suiferings of a mère finite being, they never could 
bave had. Or, to state undisguisedly what I suppose to 
be the pitb of this argument, the sufferings attendant upon 
the death of Christ, though it were but the death of hi;5 
human nature, were so multiplied by the participation of 
the infinité therein, that they equalled in magnitude the 
sufferings that would hâve attended the death of ail man- 
kind. But, I would ask, how could this multiplication of 
sufferings be effected ? What is the principle upon which 
it is supposed to hâve rested ? Is it that the suffering at- 
tendant upon the death of a human being, is measured, 
not by his physical susceptibilities, but by his spiritual 
force ? Or, in other words, does this argument assume 
that the sufferings attendant upon the death of the body^ 
are measured by the greatness of the mind ? This seems 
the only inference possible in the case. But is this prin- 
ciplç Sound ? Suppose John Milton to hâve possessed a 
strength of mind equal to three times that possessed by 
the poet CoUins ; woul^ it follow therefrom that Milton 
would hâve suffered three times as much as CoUins from 
the amputation of a limb, or any physical infirmity ? If 
this question must be answered in the négative, — and I 
suppose ail theologians would so answer it — then how 
can it be maintained that the sufferings of the Saviour 
were enhanced by the conjunction of the infinité with the 
finite ? Is there not reason to believe that the very reverse 
of this is the fact ?— that the divine présence would hâve 
diminished, rather than increased, those sufferings ? 

But waving this point, and granting that the sufferings 
endured by the Saviour in his death, were so multiplied, 
by divine participation therein, as to equal in magnitude' 
the punishment due to ail mankind ; still the former diffi- 
culty mentioned would remain. The sufferings of Christ, 
howsoever multiplied, would remain the same in kind, 
and would be of a character entirely unlike that which ac- 
companies guilt. The force of this objection has been 
conceded by some who were otherwise Calvinistic in their 
views. The following extract from the Body of Divinity 
last cited, is to the point. 
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<' The reproaches of a sinful mind, tbe killing angoish 
of despair, with several other aggravations of misery and 
sorrow, which go to making up the sinner's hell, cannot, 
in the nature of the thing, fall npon an innocent and di- 
vine peraon ; they are the resuit of a guilty conscience 
onlv. ' But then, it should be considered, that, in the sad 
ana doleful moments of bis passion, the Saviour of the 
world had horrors and agonies of another kind ; the heavy 
weight, though not the guilt, of universal sin, the fearfnl 
appréhensions of a painful and ignominious death, the 
busy powers of the prince of darkness, the smoking wrath 
9Uid indignation of Almighty God, and the unrelenting 
. strokes of bis vindictive justice, ail united against him, to 
Sttstain ; while the divine nature withdrew, as it were, 
firom <his relief, and, though adding infinité mmt to bis 
sufiferings, would not remove or abate bim one pain." ^ 

I}ere new ground is taken. Tbe idea that Christ snf- 
fered the identical punishment due to a sinful world, is 
abandoned; and an équivalent amount <^ suffering, 
though of an entirely différent kind, is substitnted in its 
place. Now this change of issue, changes roaterially tbe 
primary fact, upon which the necessity of tbe atonement 
is supposed to rest. Dr. Owen says, ** God's justice must 
be satisfied." ^ But instead of seeking satisfaction, by in- 
flicting the threatened punishment upon tbe transgressor 
bimself, God is supposed to be content with tbe substitu- 
tion of an innocent person for the guilty, and of physicsd 
suffering on the cross, and mental appréhension, for that 
terrible remorse which was attached, as a suitable penalty, 
to bis violated law. Surely a justice which could content 
itself with two so important sbifts, bearing so vitally upon 
tbe demands of the law, might bave remitted tbe punish- 
ment outright, or adopted any other scheme which the 
most arbitrary pleasure could bave suggested. 

Without attempting to enumerate ail the difficulties, in 
which Trinitarianism involves itself, in connection with 
the atonement, we deem the foregoing of sufficient weight 
fully to warrant a rejection of the common phases of Âat 
doctrine* But at the same time that this bas been made 

^ Stackhomie^B Body of IKvimty, p. 561» 
» Owen on the 130th Psalnv p. ^è. 
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toappear, it has also been made évident, that, waving ail 
sach objectons, tbe common doctrine of the atonement 
eannot be sapported for a moment, except npon tbe hy« 
poUiesia that Cfarist is God. Wbatever sbift is made, tbis 
assnmption necessarily remains. Wbetber we maintain 
that Christ sniTered the identical penalty attacbed to tbe 
violated law, or suppose bim to bave suffered an equiva* 
lent, it is equaily reqoisite tbat tbe Infinité sbould suffer, 
in order tbat tbe aggregate of sufferings might reacb tbe 
necessary amount. Hence tbose wbo deny tbat Christ is 
Qod, must deny tbat Christ suffered, either tbe penalty of 
the law, or an équivalent tbereto. And since it is plain 
that an atonement bas been made, another phase of tbat 
doctrine musWbe adopted. The erroneous view does not 
primarily regard the sinner, but tbe law, and the abstract 
autbority sinned against. On the otber band, the tme 
view primarily regards the sinful. It is a direct reconcilia- 
tion, not of God to a violated law, or to a sinful world, 
but of dinful man to a boly God. The sacrifice of Christ, 
instead of being an offering to appease tbe terrible wratb 
of an angry God, becomes a beautiful and triumphant tes- 
timony of God's undying love to the world. The erro- 
neous view makes tbe atonement a judicial transaction, 
and is perfectly arbitrary. Tbe true view gives it a moral 
aspect, and is strictly philosopbical. Love being the es- 
sence of obédience, and Cbrist's deatb being tbe bigbest 
possiUe manifestation of love, and consequently tbe most 
powerful procuring cause of obédience, it is at the same 
time tbe efficient cause of tbe atonement That atone- 
ment is a oneness in beart witb God. 

IL But tbe Unitarian idea of Christ*^ does more than 
modify the Calvinistic view of tbe atonement ; it nécessi- 
tâtes a modified view of tbe cbamcter of the law. The 
first and most obvions fact, toucfaing tbis point, is that the 
Trinitarian scheme bas mistaken tbe sanctions of tbe law. 

^In calling the doctrine of Christ^» saborcfination to the Fàther t&e 
Unitarian idea, I would not be uaderstood as implyiiig tbat it is m 
idea to whicb the sect known as Umtarian bas any exclusive elu«*^ 
Tbe fiiBt body of men in tbis country,. including an^ considérable nuiHr 
ber, wbo were open and ont-spoken upon ^is doctrine and its concom- 
itants, were Universalists ; and among thèse the Rev. Mr. Ballon, of 
Boston, was preeminrat See Universalist Qnarteriy, ToL v. Art 28. 
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It has assumed those sanctions to be eternal death. 
While, therefore, it maintained the absoluteness or un- 
qaalified character of the law, salvation for transgressors 
was impossible. It was necessary, in the outset, so far to 
violate the original condition of the law, as to substitute 
an innocent person for the guilty ; and then to make it 
possible that so great a penalty as eternal death could be 
soffered, it added the farther supposition, that the innocent 
person, thus appointed to suifer the penalty of the law, 
was God himself. Hence if Christ be not Qod, it is man- 
ifest, according to the Trinitarian hypothesis, that he can- 
not hâve sunered the penalty of eternal death. And if 
such a penalty was ever attached to the law, it mast still 
remain in full force ; and the salvation of even one trans- 
gressor, remains impossible. To avoid this issne, still 
conceding the Unitarian idea of Christ, and the absolate- 
ness of the law, it will be necessary to admit that the 
sanctions of the law are not eternal death. 

This modification of the sanctions of the law, cannot 
fail to affect the gênerai character of the law itself. Owen 
says, " It is certain that the law neither knows mercy nor 
forgiveness. The very sanction of it lies whoUy against 
them ; * The soûl that sînneth, it shall die.' " ^ With eter- 
nal death for its sanction, and absoluteness, or uncon- 
ditionality of character, it is manifest that it can know no 
mercy. Nor is the law alone destitute of mercy ; the 
source whence it emanated, is equally destitute of that 
quality. God could hâve had no merciful design in giv- 
ing the law. On the other hand, substitute moral in place 
of eternal death, as the sanction of the law, and the char- 
acter of the law is materially modified. <^ The soûl that 
sinneth, it shall die," ^ becomes an absolute and unquali- 
fied truth. The sinful soûl, immediately npon transgres- 
sion, falls into that state of moral death. It remains in it 
so long as it remains sinful. The labor of Christ is to in- 
duce pénitence, and awaken the soûl to life. He does not 
interfère with the rétributions of the law, but lifts the soûl 
out of that moral condition and relation to the law, which 
subject it to its rétributions. His labor, therefore, is not 
expiatory, but moral. And that moral death which a 

97 Owen on the 130th Psalm, p. 58. seEzekiel zviii 4 
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transgression of the law induces, helps, by its warning 
influence, the accomplishment of Christ's labors ; as the 
power of any evil helps turn us away from the causes of 
such evil* Thus, the very design of the law is merciful ; 
and its absoluteness is no longer pretended only, but real 
and véritable. The law does its work, and Christ does 
his work, without any such shifts, or évasions of the law, 
as Trinitarianism is obliged to regard as honorable. 

m. Having seen the modifying influence of the Uni- 
tarian idea of Christ, upon the doctrine of the atoneroent, 
and the character of the divine law, we are prepared to 
remark the changed aspect of the character of God 
himself, in the light of the same idea. Préviens to the 
atonement by Christ, Trinitarianism represents God as 
unappeasably angry. Calvin speaks of the " vengeance 
of God," " the dreadful flame of the divine wrath," and of 
the necessity that man should be " terrified and distressed 
with the fear of the divine wrath, and the horror of eternal 
death." Rîdgley is still more explicit. He speaks of man 
" sinking under the infinité wrath of God." And Stack- 
bouse discourses upon " the smoking wrath and indigna- 
tion of Almighty God, and the unrelenting strokes of his 
vindictive justice." ^ Christ is supposed to hâve appeased 
this wrath. Thus ail the wrath is in God, and ail the 
raercy in Christ. 

Now, thèse représentations are highly objectionable, 
both on account of the dishonor they cast upon the char- 
acter of God, and the fact, that the origin of Christ's 
mission becomes inexplicable. The Scriptures represent 
that mission as an évidence of the divine love. ^ But if 
God had been angry, as the foregoing writers represent, 
there could hâve been no love with the Father, to suggest 
the mission of Christ. If we can be sure of any thing, 
we can be sure that " infinité wrath " necessarily excludes 
ail love. Hence no cause remains from which Christ's 
mission could proceed. This problem, therefore, Trini- 
tarianism cannot solve. But with the modified view 
of the atonement and the law, given above, there re- 
mains no such problem to be solved. God created 
man in love ; gave him the law in love ; redeemed him 
from sin by the labors of Christ in love; and in ail 

» See Extracts on preceding pages. » John iiL 16. 

VOL. VI. 11 
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his providences and government manîfests the contîn- 
«ted and barmonious opération of that love. The " smok- 
ing wrath '' upon the divine countenance, brightens into 
loving smiles ; and the " unrelenting strokes of his vîndic- 
tive justice," give place to évident tokens of bis impartial 
grâce. 

It should be fnrtber remarked, that the view we présent 
relieves the divine character of that double-dealing aspect, 
which Trinitarianism ascribes to it. That doctrine lifts 
the curtain, at one moment, and présents the Deity tipon 
the stage, clothed, as we hâve seen, in ail the garmentd 
of wrath. His brow is knit with a terrible anger, his 
breath is a buming flame, and the nplifted sword of justice 
is ready to be bathed in the blood of humanity. The 
scène changes, and lo! another appears under quite a 
différent phase. Compassion marks every linéament. For- 
giveness is breathed in every Word. XJniversal love char- 
aoterizes every deed. And, strange to say, when the secret 
is known, it appears that thèse two personages are one 
atid the same. That God, " with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turnîng," ^ makes both thèse conâicting 
démonstrations. Let those who feel respect for such a 
God, worship him ; but save me the God who loved the 
world, and sent his Son a testimony of that lové. 

IV. But the modifying power of the Unitarian idea of 
Christ reaches still further. It changes the Trinitarian 
view of the doctrine of human inability, and of the melhod 
of régénération. Faîth in Christ's vicarious and meritori- 
ôtts sufferings, by TVhich his righteousness is imputed tô 
the pénitent sinner, is the Trinitarian means of salvatioil. 
Thus the vicarious atonement is made the central object 
of saving faith. But man had not power to attain even 
to the cherishing of this faith. Being " averse to ail good, 
and wholly inclined to ail evil," he could do nothing but 
oppose, with ail the vigor of a totally corrupled heart, 
those évidences of saving faith, which in the gospel were 
laid before him. Hence the miraculous power of Gt)d 
was called into réquisition, to enable man to cherish sav- 
ing faith. Up to this point, man's powers are supposée 
to De passive ; and they come to be active thenceforward, 
only by the constant agency of God's spécial grâce. 

31 /âmes i. 17. 
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New it will be readily seen, that in rejecting ihe Trini- 
tarian view of Ihe atonement, we change tbe character of 
saving faith. We strike away what was supposed to be 
its central faot Its foundation is no longer Christ, as a 
vicarioas sacrifice, bat as a moral teacber. That faith 
becomes efficacious, not by an arbitrary appointaient of 
God, by which Christ is accepted as our substitate ; but 
by its own spiritual force, and inhérent life-giving power. 
Christ, as a manifestation of the divine, becomes our 
Saviour; and he accomplishes the work of salvation in 
proportion as his moral lessons take effect in the heart. 
Viewed in this light, the work of régénération puts off its 
arbitrary aspect, and becomes moral in its phase, both as 
respects its method and its results. Divine truth is seen 
to hâve a natural power over the human heart ; and, cou- 
sequently, the human heart is naturally susceptible to the 
influences of that power. ^ Thus Christ becomes in 
reality, the ^* Sun of righteousness," warming into life 
and activity the affections of the morally dead. 

V. I remark, once more, that the truth of Christ's 
subordination to the Father, upon which we are proceed- 
ing, increases the probable extent of salvation. According 
to the Trinitarîan hypothesis, Christ's peculiar mission was 
not so much to save man, as, by tbe satisfaction of the 
law, to open a doorfor salvation. Says Dr. Owen, "God's 
justice must be satisfied, and his holy indignation against 
sin made known. Wherefore, he has sent his Son to 
tnake way for the exercise of mercy^ so as no way to 
edipse the glory of his justice and holiness." ^ Christ's 
mission, then, is to clear the way for salvation. The 
actual salvation of man is another matter, and one which 
dépends upon the sovereign pleasure of God. Those 
whom God has elected to be heirs of his grâce, and who 
are consequently favored with the spécial influences of 
that grâce, will, in due time, be lifted from the depths 
of entire corruption, to the throne of purity. Those not 
thus elected and graciously favored, will be borne down 
forever by the crushing weight of their own corruption.** 

32 Rom. L 16. 33 Owen on the 130th Pb. p. 6a 
34 1 allude to this doctrine of Sovereign grâce as the Trinitarian 
view, notwithstanding it is becomins somewhat antiquated. It was 
adopted by Atbanasins, Augustine, J^hn Calvin, the Synod of Dort, 
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But whether tbe number of the elect is large or small, 
must be purely a matter of conjecture. If, however, we 
should estimate the number according to what we bave 
already seen accomplished, — and why should we not, since 
their salvation, in regard to time as well as fact, dépends on 
the soverelgn pleasure of Qod ? — we should judge the num- 
ber to be extremely small. Or if we look upon Deity at 
the moment when this élection is supposed to hâve been 
made, before Christ had satisfied his justice, his bosom 
being agitated with " infinité wrath " towards the whole 
race of mankind, and judge of the probable number of the 
elect, by the state of mind in which he made the élection, 
we should estimate it still less. Indeed, we could easily 
believe, that such a God, at such a moment, would repro- 
bate the whole race. Or, again, if we plant ourselves on 
the oft-repeated proposition, which accompanies ail Trinî- 
tarian hypothèses, viz., " There will be no moral change 
after death," and remember that "without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord," ^ the probable number of the 
saved sinks to an absolute zéro. Thèse alternatives leave 
the labors of Christ in such a position, that they ^bear but 
lightly on the direct work of salvation. The view we 
would commend, on the contrary, présents those labors, 
not as an attempt merely to open a door of salvation, but 
as an aggregate of influences, fitted to lead men to walk 
in an already open door. Embodying the transcendant 
love of God, they présent to the world the highest mani- 
festation of that love. Those manifestations, in their very 
nature, are regenerating. They awaken the affections, 
subdue the passions, enkindle dévotion, sanctify the will, 
and arouse in the soûl ail that is holy and divine. Thèse 
manifestations are for ail. Their influence can never 
be restricted as to time or place. Their moral power 
must be the same for ail hearts and for ail worlds. 
Whenever and wherever the veils of passion or circum- 

the Westminster Assembly of Divines, and is a necessary concom- 
itant of those views of human depraviQr, received by ail aie partial- 
ist sects. Those who reject it, on accoant of its évident partialit^ 
and unmercifulness, refuse to abide the results of their own princi- 
ples. They manifest the goodness of their hearts, at the expense of the 
soundness of their heads. 

35Heb. xii. 14. 
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stance are so removed as to allow thèse manifestations to 
he seen, the work of rédemption must begin. And unies» 
God shall erase the record of his glories, and blot from 
the heavens the " Son of righteousness," the power of his 
love will continue its conquests, until the last sinner shall 
join in the song of rédemption ; and the angelic ascription, 
** Glory to God in the highest," ^ shall be echoed by a 
ransomed universe. 

Thus hâve we assuraed the Unitarian îdea of Christ, 
and attempted to show the influence which that single 
truth must exert upon the doctrine of the atonement, the 
nature and sanctions of the divine law, the character of 
God, the doctrine of human inability and of régénération, 
and the probable extent of salvation. I am aware that I 
hâve but very imperfectly developed the argument hère 
adopted, also that the argument itself, considered with 
référence to the true view of thèse doctrines, is not the 
most direct, popular, or convincing. It can hardly be 
doubted that the truth of God's infinité love, throws the 
fuUest and most direct light upon the darkness of Calvin- 
ism, possible to be thrown by any one truth. And those 
who pass this truth with but an occasional référence, and 
lay their foundation on the much narrower truth of Christ^s 
subordination to the Father, really abandon the greater for 
the less. Nevertheless, what has been presented, may 
serve to show the importance of this truth, and lead those 
who are resting in it, and who still retain the balance of the 
Trinitarian scheme, to make further examination into its 
logical connections and conséquences. a. a. m. 



Article X 
Old Testament Prophecies Ckmcemmg Christ 

Are there in the Old Testament, any distinct prophecies 
coocerning Christ ? The answer to this question carries 

ssLukeii. 14. 
11* 
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with il conséquences of no inconsiderable magnitude. If 
Christ was distinctly foretold and described, as it regards 
his character and offices, the book in whicb it is done, 
gains, by that fact, a claim of divine authority, which it is 
not easy to évade or deny. If our Saviour was not fore- 
told, he was, it may be, a man of mark, conspicuous 
among his fellows, yet walking like the rest of our race, 
tbis way of life, and in his entrance, and his exit, like the 
undistinguished multitude. We do not doubt that there 
are abundant means to réfute such an opinion of him, 
aside from what we offer in this article. Yet if he was 
foretold in his offices, such an idea of him becomes instant- 
ly inadmissible. He stands, then, not as an isolated fact, 
but as a grand centre in an unfolded system, around which 
revolve a vast séries of facts ; as the focus in which cen- 
tre, and from which diverge, the rays of an almost infinité 
concourse of purposes and providences relating to our 
race. And God déclares, âges before, that so it shall be, 
and gives to man the promise of his coming, and a fore- 
sight of his reconciling mission. 

Cyrus too was foretold, yet what we say of Christ 
cannot be said of him; for to him was not given the 
majestic greatness of that mission which prophecy predicts 
of Christ. Cyrus was for an âge; Christ for ail tirae. 
Cyrus was for a comparative handful of people ; Christ for 
the immeasurable brotherhood of man. Cyrus retrieved a 
minor disaster, and restored a people to their old national 
standing ; Christ broke the bonds that chained a groaning 
création, revealed a Falher's présence on earth, and a 
Father's house, many-mansioned in heaven ; for him had 
God the Father sealed. This is the stupendous vision 
which stoops out of heaven, and overshades the whole hori- 
zon of the prophet's foreseeing eye, when he looks with rapt 
and solemn gaze on " him that shall come." God also 
appears before man as something more than the bearer 
of the iron mace of a law ; he extends the golden sceptre 
of a promise. He is revealed, not as a far-distant Deity, 
who governs the world by an iron clock-work of laws, 
set to run a million of years and not vary a second, but 
as a sympathizing Father, who comes and looks in upon 
us, and asks us how we fare, gives us a promise that nour- 
ishes our hope, and renews the évidence of his assiduous 
and ever-constant watch over us. 
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If important results dépend upon the answer we give 
to the question before us, it the more behooves us to be 
cautions in the examination of it. The notion that such 
prophecies exist, wouid not, a priori^ be an unnatural one, 
and hence requires no extra array of proof to sustain 
it. It is in this respect wholly unlike, for example, the 
doctrine of endiess suflFering, or any such doctrine as 
requires overwheiming proof to justify a belief in it. Let 
it be observed, too, that a single prophecy establishes ail 
the principles we contend for, and annihilâtes the whole 
array of objections. Yet the proposition that there are 
such prophecies, requires clear, distinct proof, before it can 
claim our belief. But how clear ? how distinct ? Is it to 
be such that no plausible objections can be urged against 
it ? No ! for we believe many things against which plau- 
sible objections can be alleged. Is it to be évidence, such 
as must at once command the belief of ail who hear or 
read ? No ! it is not thus that God deals with men. Some 
work is always left for judgment and faith to do. What 
truth so évident that the human mind has never resisted it! 
How large the number of those that hâve met stubborn and 
prolonged résistance ! It is not oflen that God overwhelms 
human doubt in a moment; when he does so, the convic- 
tion comes in a blinding beam, brighter than the sun at 
noonday, and, strong as a thunderbolt, it strikes him 
instantly to the earth on whom it falls. We look, then, for 
a révélation, clear, distinct, intelligible ; and satisfying to 
honest common sensé. 

AU secondary sensés, ail double meanings, ail types 
and shadows, we feel constrained to abandon in this ex- 
amination. By their nature, they are not proof, but things 
to be proved. If we make fast our anchor, let it be to the 
solid earth, and not to a floating island. Thèse are equiv- 
ocal, they dépend too much on caprice, or spiritual eye- 
sight. Therefore they cannot render certain what before 
was doubtful ; too often do they becloud what is plain. 
They are themselves the oifspring, and therefore cannot 
be the parent, of faith. He who goes to them to kindle 
his light, searches for them with a lantern lighted at some 
other source. 

We deem the fact to be of great importance to the con- 
sidération of our subject, that ''the expectation of an ex- 
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traordinary person who should arise in Judea, and be the 
instrument of great improvements in the manners and 
condition of mankind, was aimost if not altogether nniver- 
sal at the time of our Saviour's birth ; and had been grad- 
ually spreading, and getting strens^th for some time before 
it The fact is so notorious to ail who hâve any knowl- 
edge of antiquity that it is néedless to attempt any proof 
of it*"^ The fourth Eclogae of Virgil, bas long been 
noted for its resemblance in spirit and diction to the He- 
brew prophets. Conceming this Eclogue, we wotdd pré- 
sent the foilowing facts. Poliio, to whom it is dedicated, 
bad introdueed the poet, then jnst rising into notice, to 
Octavius, who restored to him certain patrimonial lands, 
of which he had been plundered by the soldiers. It ap- 
pears to bave been this circamstance, which led him to 
Write raral and pastoral poems, that he might thus appro- 
priately express bis gratitude to bis munificent patron. 
This fourth Eclogue, it appears, was written near the end 
of the year of Rome 714, and about the time of the peace 
of Brundusium, where Anthony and Octavius parted the 
Roman world between them. At this period, Octavius 
and Poliio, often enemies, were for a short season friends. 
As a seal of their pacification, at Brundusium, Octavius 
had married Scribona, the sister of Pompey's wife; and 
she, very soon after her marriage, gave promise of issue. 
Virgil saw fit, for his own purposes, to take it for granted 
that this expected child would be a son ; and to weave 
into the web of his destiny the gorgeous anticipations of 
this Eclogue. His poetic gifts, however, were evidently 
saperior to his prophétie powers. The child proved to be 
adaughter, and she ill-starred and infamous. There can 
be no doubt, however, that Virgil drew his poetic inspira- 
tion, hère, from the fount of Hebrew prophecy. This he 
m^ht bave learned of Herod, who was Pollio's friend, and 
who.is well known to bave «feared the speedy ad vent of 
the Messiah ; or he may hâve learned it from the Sibylline 
Orades. It thus appears that this Eclogue is no more 
than an ingénions application of Hebrew prophecy to . 
Roman aimrs, for purposes of flattery. If the idea of this 
Eclogue was drawn from the Sibylline books, still we can 

1 Bp. Horsley's Dise, on the prophecies of the Messiah, dii^>ersed 
among the heathen. 
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account for its Jewish origia. The ancient Sibylline 
books were destroyed before Virgil's time, about tbe 
year of Rome 650, and by order of ihe Senate were 
replaced by collections made in Asia, in the idlands of 
the Archipelago, in Africa, and in Sicily. We may well 
suppose that portions of the Hebrew prophets were in 
the collection.^ This view is greatly confirmed by tbe 
fact that both Tacitus and Saetonius bave left record of 
an expectation, widely diffused througb the East, that 
some one should arise out of Judea, and attain to uni- 
versal dorainion.^ Neither Roman habits nor Roman 
pride woald naturally ascribe such a distinction to Ju- 
dea, rather than Rome. There was for it some power- 
fnl cause, and that cause can scarcely be other than the 
then gênerai understanding of the intimations in certain 
passages existing in the Hebrew Scriptures. Those pas- 
sages, then, had the effect to produce in the world an 
expectation of some remarkable personage, who should 
arise in Judea, about that time, and exercise a rrïighty 
influence in shaping the world's destiny ; not by the Ro- 
man means of force and conquest, but by peace and 
justice. This, then, is a true and sufficient test of their 
prophétie nature. It was not the natural anticipations of 
men, wbich would hâve selecled either that country, or 
those means ; but the prophétie voice of God in the Old 
Testament, that produced, as his providence so gloriously 
and amply fulfilled, this expectation. 

It is a matter not to be overlooked, that thèse Old Tes- 
tament prophecies, contrary to the gênerai narrowness of 
Jewish conceptions, represent ail as sharing in the bles- 
sings brought by the Messiah., AU the families of the eartb 

»N. Am. Review, Oct 1847, p. 305, &.c. Horsley p. 22. Lowth'a 
Lect on Heb. Poetry, p. 298, and note by S. Henley. 

^Suetonitu : ** There had prevailed, throughout the whole East, an 
ancient and fixed opinion, that it was fated that, at that time, some 
should rise frotn Judea, and obtain the government of the world." 
Taeitus: ** A persuasion was cherished by most, that it was contained 
in the ancient books of the priests, that the East should gain the ascen- 
dancy, and that some from Judea should obtain the government of the 
world." Suet Vespasian c. iv. Tacit Hist 1. v. c. xiii. I hâve quo- 
ted thèse two testimonies from p. 233 of ** A Defence of Christianity, 
against the work of George B. English, A. M., by Edward Everett|" 
a work of very great interest, and abounding in facts relating to thia 
whole subject 
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are to be blessed in him. Sacly a conception, it mnst be 
admitted, we think, bas in it more of the G^odlike than 
the Jewish. If we bave rigbtly apprehended the matter, 
it was by thîs very catholicity that Christ gave offence, 
when, in the beginning of bis roinistry, be read and began 
to make certain applications or illustrations a! Isaiah, in 
tbe synagogae of Nazareth. He called to tbeir minds the 
fact, that in a season of famine, Elias was sent not to 
a Jew, but a Gentile, though many widows were in Is- 
raiel ; and that Elisha cleansed, not one out of the multitude 
of Jewish lepers, but Naaman the Syrian. Two such facts 
were snfficient to arouse the anger of the whole synar 
gogue of patriots, whose raotto was " our country, right or 
wrong." 

It is a significant fact, that notwithstanding the enmitr 
between the Jews and Samaritans, the woman at the weïi, 
while she is ready enough to remind oor Saviour of the 
feud between thebr nations, does not, on account of bis 
being a Jew, refuse to believe that he is the Messiah. We 
see by this, that the Samaritans shared in the gênerai ex- 
pectation of which we hâve spoken. With ail tbeir enmîty, 
they could not refuse to accept a Jewish Messiah, and to 
them, as well as the Jews, was he to " tell ail things." 

But it will be asked, " How did it happen, if there was 
in the Old Testament a prophecy of Christ, * clear, dis- 
tinct, and intelligible,' that when he came, men did not 
recognize him, and believe on him ? " We will answ^ 
to this briefly, that the faith which could lead men to 
expect such a being, might very naturally not be strong 
enough to induce thera to ifeceive him, for it is no new 
thing that men should speculatively receive truths, which 
they bave not faith to make practical. Men, too, are im- 
patient of God's processes ; they cannot wait to see " first 
the blade, then the car," but wish to see at once "the 
fuU corn in the ear." That the idea of a suffering 
Messiah was not unknown to the Jews, some of tbeir 
most ancient Rabbins will give witness. But when 
Christ appeared, they do not seem to bave considered this. 
The national mind would pass lightly over any idea of 
this kind, and dwell on any passages which promised 
worldly success and grandeur. Their ideas of grandeur 
mid success were prone to seek tbeir symbols in the 
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swords of conqueroTS, and the regalia of kings.^ The 
more nearly any passage confonns to thèse feelings, the 
more exclasively would their minds fasten upon it, and 
the more literally woald they interpret it. Besides, if Christ 
was to elevate the world, he must not satisfy the world. 
God does not dwarf his truth down to men, but raises 
men up to his truth. Another thing is to be remembered, 
in reading thèse prophecies, and weîghing ali Grod^s 
methods in this matter. If, before Christ's advent, the 
Jews had perfectly understood and appreciated ail the 
prophecies respecling him, then the fulfilment of thèse 
prophecies could hardly hâve taken place, far less could 
ail prophecy hâve been fulfiUed. In a nation raised 
fully to the staïKlard, and fiUed with the spjrit of the Mes- 
sianic prophecies, how should he hâve been as he was, " a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, despised and 
rejected of men ? ^ The life and death of Christ, as it 
would plainly hâve been impossible among them, would 
also hâve been needless. 

But as many a man may probably belîeve in the exist- 
ence of Newton, who can but awkwardly explain who 
Newton was, or in what his greatness lay ; so the ancient 
Jews are proper witnesses of the fact, that a coming Mes- 
sîah had been foretold, although when they saw him, they 
knew him not, but were " astonished at him.^ We mîght 
say to them with an accommodation of Paul's language : 
** Whom ye ignorantly believe in, him déclare we unto 
you." The prophecy was not lost on them. It kept them 
perpetualiy looking forward with trust and hope in God, 
as it now causes us to look back with révérence and con- 
fidence. If, when the fulfilment of this hope was before 
them, they thrust it aside, closed hands with a delusion, 
and walked deliberately on into outer darkness ; the pro- 
phecy has not failed, though they hâve erred and fallen. 
The true God, the true hope, the true word, still enduré, 
and are stedfast as the heavens. 

^The modem Samaritans expect a Messiah, whose seat of govem- 
isent 18 to be at Napolous the ancient Sichem. He is to live one 2mfi- 
4red and twent^ jreara, as did Moses, and reign over ail the earth. AU 
who oppose him are to be eut c^ bj the sword — the only certain 
method of overcoming dissent, which cornes within the scope of their 
philosophy. See Rob. Calmet, Art Samaritan. Sichem. 
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Having thus considered tbis almost universal expectation 
of the nations, thus centring in Judea, we next pass to 
consider the facts which originated, sustained, and jus- 
tified it. In the third chapter of Genesis, is the record of 
a gênerai ourse pronouneed on man and woman. They 
had fallen under the dominion of sin or evil, of which the 
serpent stands as the symbol. They, who gazing upon 
the sun in its splendor, had first seen a dark cloud pass 
over it, quench its beams, devour its light, and apparently 
swallow up its whole substance, might well mourn it as 
forever lost, and feel a trembling horror at the sight. Not 
less when innocence had fled, and guilt stood in its place, 
when death's dark cloud had brought sudden midnight on 
life's fair beams, might they think the horror and loss 
eternal, and bewail them with a boundless anguish. The 
serpent has the ascendancy, and no limit appears to it. 
But then is the promise made that the seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpent's head. This déclaration is of the 
most gênerai kind. It does not say when, how, where, 
whether by an individual or a multitude. Yet it stands 
as a promise. Spoken in that hour of darkness, it 
assures them and theirs that evil shall not always bear 
the sway. It has disappainted no hope ; it has proved 
true^ — true in Jésus Christ. True in a large, a noble, a 
benign sensé, worthy of the Being who uttered it, com- 
mensurate to the extent of that wide-spreading ruin, amidst 
whose first germinating seeds, (and wide has been their 
harvest !) it was spoken. Who can tell how much the hope 
produced by that promise, has donc to cheer, to uphold, 
and to bless sorrowing humanity. 

We will next consider a promise made to Abraham, 
Gren. xii. 3. " In thee shall ail the families of the earth be 
blessed." Blessed! How? When? To what amount? 
It does not say. The doubter then will cry out, " It is 
nothing worth." But pause. Was it not fitted to excite 
hope in the human family ? Dare we deny that in Abra- 
bam's seed there did come upon ail, a chosen, an inesti- 
mable blessing? You say the promise fixes nothing. 
Nay, it fixes two things : First, a blessing to ail ; Second, 
It shall come in Abraham's seed, — as after events fixed 
it, — in Judea. Such a promise must hâve excited much 
andefined hope; yet has its fulfilment disappointed no 
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reasonable expectation. It has been kept in a manner 
pToper to the glory of Him who made it. It has, then, 
one of his great attributes, truth, — grand, majestic trutb. 

We pass on. Jacob, when near his death, prophesies 
to his sons, saying : ^< The sceptre shail not départ from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come, and unto him shall the gathering of the people be." 
Gen. xlix. 10. The first text we adverted lo, contained 
only a gênerai promise of the bruising of the serpent's 
faead, by the seed of the woman ; a promise somewhat 
vague and gênerai, though hopeful. The second text 
particularizes the seed of Abraham, and promises a bles- 
sing in that seed to ail the familles of the earth, whether 
by one individual or many. This, the third, restricts and 
so defineç the promise to one personage, who should fulfil 
it, Shiloh ; also, as to time, that it shall be before the 
sceptre shall départ fmally from Jadah ; and that to Shiloh 
the nations, which in Hebrew speech means the Gentiles, 
shall be gathered, implying a universal dominion. We 
hâve aîlready assurance that the promise to the first pair 
should be fulfilled by an individual^ that he should be a 
Hebrew, that the few familles who heard the promise 
should become a nation before he came, and that they 
should not cease to be such, until he came; in other 
words, that Jew and Gentile should be blessed in him. 
Ail this is fulfilled signally in Jésus Christ. Soon after 
his coming the Jewish state became a Roman province, 
and not many years passed before it was desolated and 
destroyed. The généalogies of the tribes were lost, so 
that Judah cannot be distinguished from the others. The 
more ancient Jewish writers, in common with most Chris- 
tian authors, interpret this text of the Messiah. 

Were we anxious to make as large as possible the 
number of those passages in which we find prophecies of 
Christ, we might intropluce several, which hâve been by 
many so applied ; and we might offer reasons of weight for 
that application ; yet we must confess, not such as seem 
décisive, nor such as answer the tenus in which we 
proposed our inquiry. Such, for instance, as the text 
in Deut. xviii. 18, where God promises to raise up to the 
Israélites a prophet like unto Moses. It is well known 
that the Jews in our Saviour's time looked still for " that 

VOL. VI. 12 
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prophet." But we cannot of course take theîr views or 
expectations as by any means décisive in thèse matters. 
It may be urged that in Acts iii. 22, 23, Peter expounds 
this passage as relating to Christ ; but our question is not, 
What inspiration might déclare to be the meaning of a 

f>assage, but, What wonld the plain common sensé of men 
earn from it ; for by tbis rule alone could it be safely 
studied during the time that it was needed as a prophecy 
to sustain the hopes of men. That this promise had a 
sufficient fulfilment, in Isaiah for instance, wiU not we 
think be denied by any one. We hâve discarded double 
sensés. This prophecy, be it observed, différa from the 
others we hâve noticed, in being Jewisb : " I will raise 
them up a prophet," — "he shall speak unto them^ — 
while the others are universal in their promise. It is of 
far more importance, however, that the proofs we adduce 
should be clear and décisive, than that they should be 
multiplied. If we can establish one clear instance of 
prophétie déclaration, it prostrates the whole argument of 
infidels and rationalists, on the great subject of spécial 
divine interférence in human affairs. It breaks down the 
gâte of their citadel, or, to continue our military phrase, it 
turns their position, so that ail their strongholds are use» 
less. We hâve, then, established the factj of the spécial 
divine interférence ; the only question is, To how many 
instances does it extend ? — a question comparatively of 
no moment 

We pass, then, to consider Isaiah Iii. 13 — liii. 15. It is 
worthy to be remembered first, that the most ancieni 
Jewish writers extant, apply this passage to Christ Sec- 
ond, that for seventeen centuries, the Christian church 
applied it to him. Third, that any who in later times 
hâve dissented, hâve probably been led to do so by doubts 
on the whole subject of prophecy rather than by any 
question as to the intention of this particular passage. 
Fourth, that of those who refuse to apply it to the Mes- 
siah, Jew or Gentile, scarce any two agrée as to its 
positive intention ; which shows that while the meaning 
commonly assigned to it accords with its expressions, the 
attempt to impose another meaning upon it finds no 
guidance in its phraseology, but wanders in perplexity. 
The only opposing hypothesis, which seems to us to be 
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worthy of any serions notice, is that which explains " my 
servant " hère, as denoting the Jewish people. In several 
places in Isaiah, under the name of Jacob, or Israël, the 
people of Israël are addressed as an individual, as God's 
servant; Isa. xli. 8; xliii. 10; xliv. 1 and 21; xlix. 
3, are examples. Yet the langnage in thèse places is 
sometimes that of rebuke, in others, of encouragement, 
but is not, in any degree, like that of the passage under 
considération. Then, we hâve in this passage sentences 
which it is impossible to apply to Israël ; for example : 
^^But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
smitten for our iniquities." Who could, in any sensé, say 
thi^ of the Jewish nation ? How can it be applied to a 
people whose self-condemning plea is, that the promised 
Messiah is delayed on aox^ount of their own sins ? The 
same prophet, inde^d, xliii. 3, 4, says, in God's name, 
to Jacob, " For I am Jehovah, thy God, the Holy One of 
Israël, thy Saviour : I gave Egypt for thy ransom, Ethio- 
pia and Seba for thee. Because thou hast been precious 
in my sight, thou hast been honored and I hâve loved 
thee. Therefore will I give men instead of thee, and 
people instead of thy soûl." Thus they are represented 
not as ransoming others, but as being ransomed by others. 
But it will perhaps be asked, How are we to understand 
that Christ was wounded for our transgressions, &c. ? I 
reply, that if you take away from his character ail concep- 
tion of patient suflFering, of voluntary humiliation, and 
heroic obédience — and ail thèse endured not for himself, 
but for others, you take from him both his glory and his 
power as the Captain of our salvalion. 

Again, the text reads " he had donc no wrong : " but 
God says, by his prophet, to the Jews, xliii. 24, " Thou hast 
burthened me with thy sins, thou hast wearied me with 
thine iniquities." Throughout the whole, his humiliation 
is represented as voluntary on his own psurt, in submission 
to the pleasure of Jehovah. This in no way describes any 
affliction which came upon the Jewish nation. Their suf- 
ferings were ail retributive, not voluntary, but imposed as 
a just punishment for their disobedience. Morally, there 
is an infinité distance between the two cases. 

While we find this prophétie language to be in no way 
descriptive of the Jewish people in that or any âge, what 
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is it but a perfect, a comprehensive compendium of the 
life, character, and mission of the Lord Jesas Christ. 
Like the other promises which we hâve considered, it is 
not Jewish, but catholic, in its scope : '^ be shall sprinkle 
many nations," '< he shall see of the travail of bis soûl and 
be satisfied ," he " shall juslify many," for by the oflFence of 
one " many were dead." He is not a Saviour of Jews, 
nor a king of Jews, but a Saviour of men. We find this 
scripture in a book professedly prophétie ; it was delivered 
among a people recognizing and expecting grand and 
specisd interférences of divine Providence; who had 
received previous promises of a universal blessing, to 
come in their nation, through one who should appear. 
The very air and diction of the passage were worthy of 
the subject revealed, and of God the revealer, if such a 
tbing can be said of aught ever utteried in human speech. 
FinsJly, lofty as are its diction and the hopes it inspired, 
we can find for it a loftier fulfilment in Jésus Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. 

We feel that this régal testîmony is entitled to commandy 
though it may not compelj belief. How it bas aflFected the 
modem Jews, we may learn by the involuntary testimony 
to be drawn from their fiction of two Messiahs, one the 
son of Joseph, or of Ephraim, who was to be slain by the 
Gentiles, the other the son of David. To the former of 
thèse, the Jews referred those passages which Christians 
interpret of the sufferings of our Lord ; and to the latter, 
those which we apply to his triumphs. This they do in 
opposition to their more ancient writers, such as Jonathan, 
in his Targum, who paraphrases, " Behold my servant the 
Messiah shall prosper," &c. One of the most respectable 
of later date, Moses Alshek, in the seventeenth century, 
says, " Our Rabbies of blessed memory established this 
passage of king Messiah, having received it thus by tradi- 
tion ; and let us foUow them." * 

Into the chronological arcana of the seventy weeks of 
Daniel, it wbuld profit little for us to attempt to go. We 
would, however, call to mind a few simple facts. First : 

5 1 hâve quoted this from the book of Prof. Everett, before men- 
tioned, in which it is also stated, on the authorîty of Mr. Frey, a 
leamed convert from the Jews, that they omit the whole 534 chapter 
£rom their Sabbath lessons. pp. 143, 144, 
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We hâve hère the name Messiah twîce used, which is the 
appellation given by the Jews to their expected Jcing. The 
Word i8 elsewhere in the Scriptures used, it îs trae, but it 
is connected with some name as a qualifying appellative, 
sîgnifying that the person raentioned was anointed ; but 
hère it stands absolute, and has therefore a peculiar appli- 
cation. Second : This is the only scripture which pre- 
announces the time of the Messiah's appearance. That 
it was intelligible to the men of those times, is évident 
from the universal expectation of the speedy advent of 
the Messiah, about the period when he actually appeared. 
This fact receives most unexceptionable proof, from the 
number of false Messiahs who appeared about this time. 
What the Jewish opinion was, as to the time fixed in 
Daniel, raay be gathered from their recorded curse : " Let 
his bones be crashed who présumes to calculate the advent 
of the Messiah ; " and also by their tradition, " that when 
Jonathan had finished his Targum on Job, Proverbs, and 
the Psalms, and was come to Daniel, he was restrained 
by a voice which bade him *give over there, lest the sons 
of men should learn from Daniel the times of the Mes- 
siah.'"® The prophecy, then, has satisfied the plain 
demands of common sensé, in produeing amongst those 
to whom it was delivered, and among their successors, the 
expectation of the advent of the Messiah, near a certain 
definite point of time: 1, He shall come: 2, he shall 
come at such a time. That this prophecy was fulûUed, in 
both points of this expectation, it is easy to show. 

Pausing hère, let us sum up the testimony we hâve 
adduced. 

1. There was a gênerai expectation, both among Jews 
and Gentiles, about the time of Christ's advent, that a 
great personage should arise in Judea, and attain to uni- 
versal dominion. 

2. Bevelation aside, there was no good reason to ex- 
pect such a personage ; no more reason to expect him in 
that, than any other âge ; and less reason by far to expect 
him in Judea, than elsewhere. 

3. That in the sacred books of a nation, livîng in this 
land, singular in worshipping only one God, claiming 

«Everett's Defence, p. 166 
12» 
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also spécial inlerpositions of his providence in thjpir be- 
half, mention is made of one to arise in Iheir tribes, in 
whom should be a remedy for universal evil, and a bles- 
sing for ail the familles of the earth ; who shotdd suflFer 
and be humiliated, not for his own sins, but for those of 
others, and be satisfied with the fruits of his suffering. 
The time of his coming was also announced. 

4. That among that people did arise one,.about the 
expected time, plenarily fulfilling those promises in letter 
and spirit, and declaring that they related to hira, and 
showing, in precept and act, a spirit worthy both the 
author and the subject of those ancient prophecies. 

The question now recurs : Were those ancient oracles 
prophecies of him ? To that question, we think no fur- 
ther or formai answer is needed. e. f. 



Article XL 
WliUlier^s Poems. 



Poems by John G. Whittier illustrated by H. Billings, &c. Boston J 
Benjamin Ë. Mussey &• Co. 1849. 

It would seem that, of ail classes of writers, those who 
attempt " the art divine " are the most likely to be mis- 
judged on their first appearance. A thousand causes are 
always at work to magnify or to conceal their merit in 
the eyes of spectators, but more so at their entrance on the 
stage. So lar as poetry is imitative, it is subject to the 
disadvantage that caricature, or extravagance, commonly 
takes the popular applause, before modest truth. Indeed, 
with respect to poetry of ail kinds, the taste with which 
people appreciate it, is far too subtile an élément to be 
fixed, and too susceptible of intermixtures from abroad to 
remain pure under the least agitation. It is often discom- 
posed by the very effort to judge truly ; " come, let us sit 
in judgement," is a signal not more disquieting to. the 
poor author, than to the finer sentiments of the arbiters 
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themselves. Taste is liable to spontaneous fickleness 
throngh love of novelly, and is ever ready lo be affected 
by influences from without and from within Ihe mind, — 
by préjudice, fashion, altachment to particular interests, 
fondness for certain spéculations or modes of thought, 
and by nearly every thing that is stirring in the world. 
Even the opinion of critics and connoisseurs, though 
more deliberately formed, is exposed, for this very reason 
perhaps, to still greater danger from some of thèse quar- 
ters ; since conscious délibération is apt to call up ail 
one's préjudices, and to bring the artificial habits of one's 
mind foremost in play. Whether it be popular taste or 
professional opinion, it is, in both cases, swayed by so 
many adventitious circumstances, and by so many internai 
impulses, that a considérable time must pass, before the 
disturbing forces will subside, and the needle settle in its 
true and final direction. 

We scarcely need say that thèse suggestions are veri- 
fied by the history of criticism and popular favor, in this 
country as well as in other countries. Every one can 
recoUect some three or four American poets, who, for 
a while, enjoyed a distinguished réputation among our 
reviewers and verse-readers, especisdly among those of 
certain classes, but who hâve aiready passed out of notice 
in every quarter. Many others were hailed at first as new 
stars, who turned out to be but shooting meteors, and in 
some cases but phosphorescent exhalations, or exhalations 
without the phosphorescence; while some, again, who 
were for a long time disregarded, except by a few, hâve 
since risen to a respectable standing in the public estima- 
tion. 

So many instances of the kind hâve occurred within 
our own memory and observation, that we feel we ought 
to be cautions in making up, and especially in publishing, 
our judgement of any new candidate for the laurels. We 
certainly should not like to set down in thèse pages any 
blunder that might convict us of incompétence. The 
author of the volume before us is not one whose claims 
are now for the first time presented. In one way or an- 
other, he has been before the public so long, that the 
reviewer who, at this late day, pronounces a faJse or mis- 
taken verdict in bis case, cannot plead for indulgence on 
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the groand that he was taken by surprise, but must abide 
bis responsibility, as bis décision is at least a delib^rate 
one. He, as well as bis autbor, is committed irretrievably 
to the issue. 

Witb this fear before our eyes, and notwitbstanding tbe 
wariness tbat bas been taught us by the mistakes alluded 
to, we still must avow, in decided terms, our admiration 
of Mr. Whittier's genius. We must venture to name 
him as one of the two who should be ranked higbest in 
the catalogue of American poets, if bis rank may be deter- 
mined by the more excellent half of bis productions. We 
are aware that there are several others who excel him, if 
we regard merely the workmanship of the art In this, 
he is now and then quite déficient, though not through 
want of capability, as many of bis pièces show. Perhaps 
he undervcdues artistic excellence ; perhaps he deems it an 
acquisition not worth the time it would take from severer 
duties, or thinks it may be dispensed with in the présence 
of higher properties ; a judgement, however, to which we 
should demur. Were bis essential merits of a lower 
order, we should not so much regret blemishes in tbe 
workmanship. His Unes, though in gênerai very sig- 
nificant, are sometimes crude, sometimes filled out with 
verbiage to make up the measure; his rhymes do not 
always come within the conditions of what Walker calls 
the " allowable ; " and, in a very few instances, when tbe 
verse would not conform to the accent of his proper names, 
be bas resorted to a Mohammed-like alternative, and made 
tbe accent, and even the syllabication, conform to the 
verse. But with ail thèse occasional faults, as an artist, 
and with some others of a more gênerai character, he bas 
" the anointed eye," together with the heart and imagina- 
tion, of a poet, in a greater degree than any of his Amer- 
ican brethren with whom we are acquainted. We know 
not where, among them, we could find the calm, clear 
depth of thought and feeling, through which he looks out 
on his objects, whether of external nature, or of buman 
character and interests ; and through which he sees evçry 
thing invested with a rich but chastened light, reflected 
from the inmost recesses of his soûl. This we take to be 
the peculiar psychology of a poet. It is true, when that 
depth of soûl is stirred up from the very bottom by tbe 
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sensé of wrong, it is at times like a volcano at sea, burst- 
ing. through the waves in fierce éruption, and, at other 
times, like the océan heaved by tempest, and running 
mountain high, — an awful immensity of power that bears 
ail before it. But in his usual moods, this power reveals 
itself only in the characters of alternate beauty and ten- 
derness, earnestness and majesty. Nor is ihis profound- 
ness of imagination and feeling his only distinction. We 
hâve seen this property so often ascribed to mère extrava- 
gance, or to the facility of making unnatural combinations, 
that the mention of it may be regarded as suspicious. 
But we know not where else we could find, among our 
countrymen, the pcrfect truthfulness of conception that 
lies under his imaginative .coloring, together wilh his 
warm, unaffected geniality of spirit, tempered with just 
enough of pensiveness to give it a romantic charm, — ail 
brought out in so natural a freshness of expression and 
imagery. We say this only of Ihe better class of his 
poems, for there is great inequality among them. 

It would be absurd, perhaps, to attempt a parallel be- 
tween him and the older poet, with whom we hâve asso- 
ciated him in rank. Indeed, their characteristics are so 
diverse as to admit of no regular parallel. Nevertheless, 
there are some points, we can hardly say of resemblance, 
but of equality and différence, that may be mentioned. 
We do this for the advantage it will give us in illustrating 
his character. By comparing it with a well-known stan- 
dard, it will become the more distinct. 

Both he and Bryant hâve the sarae truthfulness of con- 
ception, without which imagination but créâtes monsters, 
or draws caricatures, instead of heightening effecls. Both 
hâve nearly an equal love of nature, but with the différ- 
ence that the latter is nicer, and therefore more exclu- 
sive in selecting his objects. He is equally exact in 
his observation, at least of his "favorite scènes, and per- 
haps even surpasses in point of acuteness ; while Whittier 
takes in a wider, freer, and more varied range of objects. 
The wild, barren, and desolate, as well as the beautiful, 
reflect their latent, mysterious grâce, when touched by his 
wand. We think, also, that his communion with nature 
is more immédiate. We corne at his objects and scenery 
more directjy; not barely seeing them, though ever so 
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vividly and traly, as in Bryant, but we are présent with 
them on the spot, seeming to breatbe-in their freshness, to 
bear tbeir music, to feel ail tbeir influences as we feel them 
in actual life ; we bave a living sympathy with every thing 
around us. This is one of the most infdlible tests, the 
crux experimentij of a poet's power. In the expression of 
feeling of whatever sort, we cannot but think Whittier the 
more génial, if compared either with Bryant, or with al- 
most any of the rest. There is the pleasant warmth of 
the beart in his poetry, not because he strives to call it up, 
but because it comes there of itself. Occasionally, when 
roused to the last degree of véhémence, it may be that he 
now and then " o'ersteps the modesty of nature ; " but 
with what effect? As a matter of fact, never bas there 
been any thing sent forth, that kindied, and fired, and bore 
the hearts of men along, as some of his anti-slavery pièces 
bave done. This is proof, that if he offends, he " glori- 
ously ofFends." Let a cold critic find what faults he may, 
still in those mighty torrents of mingled enthusiasm and 
poetry, Whittier bas no equal, probably in the whole 
world. 

There is another advantage that we are disposed to as- 
cribe to him, though it may not be recognized among the 
peculiar properties of a poet : His charity, which is coex- 
tensive with the liberality of Bryant, is underlaid, if we 
raistake not, with a more positive and definite religions 
faith ; and this contributes indirectly, yet in a much greater 
degree than will be commonly believed, to give depth and 
vitality to his effusions, It is not out of place to mention 
this characteristic, hère ; for every thing that belongs to the 
man comes into action in the higher exercises of genius, 
and leaves its mark on the result Whittier is alwàys in 
earnest; a reserve of urgent purposes hovering in the 
background of his lighlest pictures. This prevents him 
from ever descending to the sentimental, though no man 
deals more in sentiment. The motto, which he bas taken 
from Coleridge, and inscribed on his title-page, was most 
happily chosen, as expressive of his own rigorous self- 
questioning:— 

" Was it right, 

While my unnumbered brethren toiled and bled, 
That I should dream away the entrusted hours 
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On rose-leaf beds, pampering the coward heart 
With feelings ail too délicate for ti«« ? " * 

!Even in his méditative and in his playful moods, be 
stands girded ap for the great work of bis life, bound by 
conscience to do battle against ail wrong, and in behalf 
of ail suffering. Bryanf s beart is, perbaps, equally stead- 
fast in tbe same cause ; but be lacks the intense fervor that 
distinguisbes tbe dévotion of bis fellow-laborer, The lat- 
ter bas tbe serenej pbilantbropy of a Channing, strangely 
nnited with the véhémence of one of the old prophets. 
We may add that both are traly American in their choice 
of subjects and of imagery ; we think, bowever, that Whit- 
tier is the more tboroughly so in bis taste and manner, as 
well as richer in the variety of materials be bas appropri- 
ated from his native land. With ail his cosmopolitan 
pbilantbropy, bis heart remains at home. As an artist, 
Bryant far surpasses him in every thing that relates to form. 
He is always careful to produce a symmetrical wbole, and 
then to finish his verse by working it down to the last 
degree of consistence and barraony. He never sufTers bis 
Muse, as Whittier sometimes does, to wander in her strain, 
or sing on after she bas ended her song pfoper. 

It would do us injustice to suppose that we bave iaimed 
to furnish a regular sketch of Bryant Our object was 
to take only such characteristics belonging to him as we 
thought would help, by comparison, to illustrate more fuUy 
those of our author. As to any question of gênerai prece- 
dence between them, we do not attempt to détermine it ; 
a task which, were it practicable, we are sure neither 
would thank us for assuming. We bave spoken of thèse 
two as, on the wbole, the first among American poets. It 
will, of course, be understood that we do not mean to 
compare them with the great European masters, of the last 
génération, whose lives were devoted to their art, and 
whose genius placed them almost above the hope of com- 
pétition. 

It is very difficult to sélect, from such a writer as Whit- 
tier, spécimens which, when thus eut out from their con- 
nection, will represent him justly. An eminent lectorer 
bas likened the practice, in another case, to extracting a 
fine eycy and presenting it on a surgeon's plate, that tbe 
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spectators may see for themselves its kindling glance. 
Notwithstanding tbe disparagement, however, we cannot 
well dispense with the custom. A few extracts, garbled 
though they be, are necessary as the subject of some re- 
marks we propose to offer. 

Among bis descriptions of natural scenery, let us take the 
first lines of bis poem on the Merrimack, — premising that 
the point of view appears to be on some of the eminences 
of Salisbury, overiooking the Powow, and commanding 
a prospect of the Merrimack down to its mouth. 

" Stream of my fathers ! sweetly still 
The sun-set rays thy valley fill ; 
Poured slantwise down thy long défile, 
Wave, wood, and spire beneath them smile. 
I see the winding Powow fold 
The green hill in its belt of gold. 
And, following down its wavy line, 
Its sparkling waters blend with thine. 
There 's not a tree upon thy side, 
Nor rock, which thy returning tide 
As yet hath left abrupt and stark 
Above thy evening water-mark ; — 
No calm cove with its rocky hem. 
No isle whose emerald swells begem 
Thy broad smooth current ; not a sail 
Bowed to the freshening océan gale ; 
No small beat with its busy oars, 
Nor gray wall sloping to thy shores ; 
Nor farm-house with its maple shade 
Or rigid poplar colonnade, — 
But lies distinct and full in sight, 
Beneath this gush of sunset light.'* p. 75. 

Goethe bas pronounced strong " objectivity " to be one of 
the first requisites of a true poet. Nothing can exceed the 
clearness with which the gênerai scène is hère brought out 
to view, and shown in its appropriate light and shade. 
The several objects that fiU up the outline do not seem to 
stand apart; they belong together, and are but features of 
one whole. There are many who can vividly présent 
single points, or describe in fragments ; but it is adifierent 
order of spirits who, bv a sketch, can give a wide and 
diversifiée! picture in its entireness, and keep it true to 
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nature whîle they shed, over ail, the coloring of their im- 
agination. To this we must add another characteristic 
Every thing hère, though reposing in -beautiful quiet, is 
fuli of life. A materialistic critic might seek to account 
for the effect, by the free play of the verse, the happy sé- 
lection of particulars, &€. But ail thèse do not reach 
down to the principle. They are themselves But an effect, 
and not the producing power. As our great orator has 
said, on another subject, " words and phrases may be mar- 
shalled in every way, but they cannot compass it." It is 
the poet's sympathy with the scène, the mysterious power 
by which he diffuses himself, as it were, out over the 
whole, and feels as well as sees the several parts of which 
it is composed, — ^it is this that puts us in communication 
with his subject, at the same time that it sélects his par- 
ticulars for him, and attunes his verse. Wave, wood and 
spire smile beneath the sunset rays that are poured slant- 
wise down thè long valley ; the evening tîde is returning ; 
the saii bows to the freshening breeze from the océan ; the 
little beat plies its oars ; ail objects lie distinct in the golden 
light that gushes from the west The poet seizes the whole 
in its living state, — in action. The same scène is after- 
wards presented, but at a later moment, and under a 
changed aspect : — 

" But look ! — ^the yellow light no more 
Streams down on wave and verdant shore ; 
And clearly on the calm air swells 
The twilight voice of distant bells. 
From ocean's bosom, white and thin 
The mists corne slowly rolling in ; 
Hills, woods, the river's rocky rim, 
Amidst the sea-like vapor swim, 
While yonder lonely coast-light, set 
Within its wave-washed minaret, 
Half-quenched, a beamless star and pale, 
Shines dimly through its cloudy veil." p. 77. 

In thèse passages, and in others with which the volume 
abounds, we cannot but feel how directly the poet trans- 
fers his own impressions from the scènes of nature to our- 
selves. We receive them through him, as by magnetic 
communication; we take them in their first glow an<î 

VOL. VI. 13 
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warmth. This power of enchantment» wben aaeociated 
with tnithfulness and entireness of conception, is a very 
rare gift ; but it is a distinguishing property of ail high 
poetic geniuB. We need not speak of thc singalar force 
with which it characterizes Sbakspeare'a occasional sketeh- 
68 of natoral scenery, and ail bis allodions to external ob- 
jeets. In Milton, it seems to glorify almoste very, page. 
Among tbe great Englisb masters, of tbe kist génération, 
Byron stands unequalled in tbis respect Buros po88e&9ed 
tbe coraplex faculty in remarkable intensity ; Scott, in 
large degree, but in a mucb more diffuse ibrm» Coleric^ 
had no trutbfulnese of conception, — be lived too mucb on 
laudanum; and bis very " objectivity," so far as he.bad it, 
was oppressed by bis overweening egotism. Some give 
us, for nature, eitber a fairy world or a bob-goblin world. 
Tben, again, in reading some of tbe first-rate yersifiers, 
who aro respectable too for trutbfulness of outliue, we 
find occasion to complain tbat tbey seem to bave studied, 
«nd measured, and even analyzed tbeir objects seientifi- 
eally, or wrougbt upon tbem witb some pbâosopbical al- 
cbemy, till ail tbe fresbness of tbem is gone. Tbey give 
os preserved spécimens, instead of tbe living, growing 
foliage ; or, tbey give us nature at second-band, after it 
bas been exbausted of its native spirit in its passage 
tbrougb tbeir own minds. Tbis fault abounds in no less 
a poet tban Wordswortb. His descriptions, always exact 
indeed, sometimes approacb too nearly tbe cbaracter of 
mère enumerations, and still oftener want tbe free uncon- 
scious developement tbat belongs to life ; tbougb, wben be 
rises above bis pbilosopbical rules, be redeems bimself, — 
nobly, now and tben. 

We know not wbetber we bave cbosen tbe bappiest 
phrases for expressing tbis power. But, supposing tbem 
intelligible, we cannot insist too strongly on tbis as tbe 
true power, in distinction fromtbe other forms with which 
it bas been contrasted. Some additional examples, which 
we intended, under this bead, to give from our author, 
must be taken in fragments ; tbougb each will présent a 
wbole in itself. See tbe aeveral views, in bis idéal excur- 
sion tbrougb tbe mountain région of New Hampshire ; 
we say, idéal, for we are told tbat be had never been on tbe 
«pot. And yet how true to life is every tbing presented ! 
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•* We Imd becn wandering for many dayts 

Through the rough northera countiy. We had seen 

The sunset, with its bars of purple cloud, 

Like a new heaven, shine upward from the lake 

Of Winnepiseogee ; and had feit 

The sunrise breezes midst the leafy isles 

Which stoop their summer beauty to the lips 

Of the bright waters." 

On reaching the Whîte Moun tains, 

^'we had paased 
The hîgh souroe of the Saco ; and, bewildered 
In the dwarf-fipruee belts of the Crystal Hills, 
Had heard above us, like a vok» in the cloud, 
The horn of Fabyan sounding. And a-top 
Of old Âgioochook, had seen the mouatains 
Piled to the northward, shagged with wood, and thick 
As meadow mole-hills ; the far sea of Casco, 
A white gleam on the horizon of the east,*' &c. 

In their excarsion stiU farther to the nortfa, 

^ we had seen the moon, 
Rising behind Urabagog's eastem pines, 
Like a great Indian carop-fire.^ 

Afterwards, while travelling down ffom the Great Ndtoh 
towsurds Conway, 

** it chaneed 
That, as we turned npon onr homeward way, 
A drear northeastern storm came howliog up 
The valiey of the Saco ;'' 

continuing, tiU they reached tlie noted rendezvous for 
tourists, — 

*' So, in that quiet inn, — 
Which looks from Conway on the mountaina, piled 
Heavily against the horizon of the north 
Like summer thunder^louds, — we made oiir home; 
And whtle the m»t hung over dripping hills. 
And the eold wind-driven rain-drops, ail day long^ 
Beat their sad music upon roof and pane,^* &c. 

Bridai qfPennacook, pp.* 9 — 12. 
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Examples of the kind might be quoted withoût num- 
ber ; for, in ail bis poems, whatever be the gênerai topic, 
bis love of natural scenery finds room for free play. We 
would observe that while treating, hitherto, of ihis power 
to represent nature, we bave purposely spoken of it as it is 
exerted only on objects of sight ; because, in thèse, it is 
the most readily distinguished, we think, from the false 
and the imperfect. But there could be no greater mistake 
than to suppose it confined to thèse. It extends equally 
to almost every thing within the sphère of observation; to 
sounds and motions, to manners and characters, &c Of 
its effect in realizing sounds, we bave an instance or two 
in the examples already given, — as the horn of Fabyan 
echoing back from the cliffs, and the sad rousic of the 
drops beating on roof and pane. The sarae truthfulness 
and life mark his conception of persons. The men and 
women he bas occasion to speak of, appear before us as 
real individuals, that belong to the historical world and 
not to the mythical. They are not mère characters, as is 
the case with the créations of " subjective " genius ; they 
hâve a bodily présence. However strongly distinctive, 
their traits are perfectiy natural ; and, what is of much 
more importance, the Imaginative coloring is perfectiy 
healthful, betraying no disease in the mind of the poet. 
His Indians, from the drunken Mogg Megone up to the 
loving-hearted Weetamoo, are, under ail characters, sueh 
Indians as God makes, not such as Cooper sometimes 
exhibits. But we bave not space to exemplify the several 
positions, as the reader may do by consulting almost any 
of the legendary pièces. 

They who bave known Whittîer only by his stormy 
lyrics, as those in the cause of Reform bave been called, 
will be surprized to find the deepest and most génial sen- 
timents pervading his poems. We naturally ask, What 
means it, that he who seemed to ride the blast like an 
eagle exulting in its might, is as domestic, as full of ail 
gentle and quiet affections, as a dove ! Yet the contrast 
need not surprize us, for we may detect the présence of 
thèse very qualities in his most véhément moods. The 
lîghtnîng that scorches, and the thunder that awes, are but 
manifestations of the same génial élément that gives vital- 
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ity to ail living things* We are aware that it îs too com- 
mon to apologize for passionate violence in a good cause, 
by tracing back the abuse to its origin in sorae noble prin- 
ciple. Thîs is not what we mean in his case. Wilh hira, 
the violence, or rather the véhémence, retains its orignal 
qualities still, of which it is only a more intense lorm, 
His very indignation at his country's misdeeds, bears the 
character of wounded patriotism, and his withering scorn 
of the oppressor or of the recréant, appears but as the 
spirit of outraged humanity. It is this pervading élément 
that gives his trumpet-like peals their force to stir the heart 
so thoroughly, When the topic is cha«ged, he passes 
into his accustomed sérenity, He delighfs to linger around 
old associations and remembrances; the antique bas ape- 
caliar speli upon him, Radical thongh he is ; he loves the 
very hearth^stones of his home, and is ever ready to ap- 
preciate ail the forms that hâve been sanctified by human 
life. Nor does there appear any constraînt, any thing un- 
natnral^ in this change of mood. We feel that it is the 
same man in both phases, as we feel there is the same 
ground-work of character in John of the Apocalypse and 
in John the Evangelist. ^ 

What we admire, in his utterances of sentiment and 
émotion, is the air of reality that characterizes the whole. 
The feelings he expresses are neither afFected, nor got up 
for the occasion ; they are snch as belong to the man in 
his own Sound state of mind, and are not overcharged 
nor desperately intehdified. We gîve an example or two 
from his mémorial to ** Lucy Hooper," who died at Brook- 
lyn, L. L 

" They tell me^ Locy^ thou art dead-^ 

Even as thou wert I see thee still ; 
And, — save the absence of ail ill 
And pain and weariness, which hère 
Summoned the sigh or wrung the tear,— 
The same as wheti, two summers hack, 

1 On the principles of eorhe Biblical critics, might not a strong plea 
be màde that the Whittier wbo wrote ** Massachnsettè to Virginia," and 
•* Our fellow-conntrymen in chains," was not the Whittier who wrote 
«* Lucy Hooper," ané « The Merrimack ? " 

13* 
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Beside our childhood^s Merrimack, 
I saw thy dark eye wander o'er 
Stream, sunny upland, rocky shore, 
And heard thy low soft voice alone 
Midst lapse of water and the tone 
Of pine-leaves by the west-wind blown. 
There 's not a charm of soûl or brow, — 

Of ail we knew and lov'd in thee, — 
But lives in hoUer beauty, now 

Baptized in immortality. 

• •••••• 

They Ve laid thee midst the household graves 

Where father, brother, sister lie ; 
Below thee sweep the dark blue waves, 

Above thee bends the sky. 
Thy own lovM church in sadness read 
Her solemn ritual o'er thy head. 
And blessed and hallowed with iier prayer 
The turf laid lightly o'er thee there. 
That church whose rites and liturgy 
Sublime and old, were truth to thee, 
Undoubted, to thy bosom taken 
As symbols of a faith unshaken. 
Even I, of simpler views, could feel 
The beauty of thy trust and zeal; 
And, owning not thy creed, could see 
How deep a truth it seemed to thee, 
And how thy fervent heart had thrown 
O'er ail a coloring of its own. 
And kindled up, intense and warm, 
A life in every rite and form. 
As, when on Chebar's banks of old 
The Hebrew's gorgeous vision roUed, 
A spirit filled the vast machine — 
A life * within the wheels ' was seen. 

Farewell ! a little time, and we 

Who knew thee well, and loved thee hère, 
One after one shall follow thee 

As pilgrims through the gâte of fear, 
Which opens on etemity. 
Yet shall we cherish not the less 

Ail that is lefl our hearts meanwhile ; 
The memory of thy loveliness 

Shall round our weary pathway smile, 
Like moonlight when the sun has set — 
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A sweet and tender radiance yet ; 
Thoughts of thy clear-eyed sensé of duty, 

Thy generous scom of ail things wrong, 
The truth, the strength, the graceful beauQr 

Which blended in thy song. 
AU lovely things, by thee beloved, 

Shall whisper to our hearts of thee ; 
Thèse green hills where thy childhood roved, 

Yon river winding to the sea, 
The sunset-light of autumn eves 

Reflecting on the deep still floods, 
Cloud, crimson sky, and trembling leaves 

Of rain-bow tinted woods ; 
Thèse, in our yiew, shall henceforth take 
A tenderer meaning for thy sake, 
And ail thou lov'dst of earth and sky 
Seem sacred to thy memory.'' pp. 345—348. 

The geniality of his feelings is discernible also in the 
quality of his humor, — serious, yet pleasant, without a 
spice of bitterness. We recollect but one pièce that is 
writteii throughout in this vein, — his "Démon of the 
Study " though there are several passages in which the 
latent shrewdness occasionally shines out on the surface, 
revealing the depth of good-nature whence the smile 
arose. See his description of the young clergyman-tourist 
àt the White Mountains : — 

" * Twas in truth a study, 
To mark his spirit, altemating between 
A décent and professional gravity 
And an irreverent mirthfulness, which often 
Laughed in the face of his divinity, 
Plucked off the sacred ephod, qui te unshrined 
The oracle, and for the pattern priest 
Left us the man." p. 11. 

To review Whittier's Poems, without a notice of that 
remarkable and peculiar class of them which is directed 
against slavery, would be like playing " Othello," wlth the 
part of Othello left out " by particular request." In them 
he has taken a course distinctly his own, in which no one 
has foUowed hiro, as no one has had the strength of en- 
thusiasm and imagination for the effort. In them we see 
the usually gentle, unobtrusive poet rapt into the mood of 
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an old Hebrew Seer, and, with ail his fine powers strang 
to their utmoât tension, standing forth to shake the nation 
with his message. We sometiraes feel, especially in read- 
ing his " Massachusetts to Virginia," as if there were a 
spell given him to sammon the very éléments into the 
straggle against the spreading ourse of oor land; the 
winds, the waters, hills and vailles, and the monumental 
shafts of granité, seem to bear a part in the confiiet, as the 
old gods joined in the fight around Ilium. He has made 
conceivable a poetic machinery that would agrée with the 
spirit of modem âges, as the mythologicd suited the 
genius of ancient times. At ail events, to use bis own 
expressive language, he *' scatters the living coals of truth 
upon the nation's naked heart." This is the work which 
thèse poems hâve done, — ^which they are still doing. 
They may indeed be rongh hère and there, their imagery 
may now and then be too gigantic for an exquisite^s read- 
ing, some of their Unes may be overstrained, and others 
may almost break down in the intermittent rush of thonght ; 
but one thîng nobody will deny: they do their work. 
And as the author does not pamper feelings that are <^ too 
délicate for use," he will be content with the efFect, what- 
ever be the critic's censure. We hâve heard it alleged 
that thèse wonder-working strains are éloquent rathor than 
poetic. But this is plainly a mistake. The faults as well 
as excellences they bave, are those of poetry. Or, if it be 
true that << action, godlike action," is something '* higher 
than éloquence," we may say thât tbe^e isj in them, an 
élément higher than poetry, and that the poetic faults are 
no faults, or dwindle into insignifioance, when viewed in 
this higher relation. We must not forget, however, that 
the distinguishitig qualities of his genius are found hère, 
intensified in some cases, and iti others held ih abeyance 
by stronger forces. Nor must we fail to remark that tt is 
only of the better pièces even of this class, that we speak. 
There are some of them in which a sarcastic wit is at- 
tempted, but we think with little suecess and with bad 
eflect. 

The anti-slavety poems bave been so extensively iread, 
that it seems rather gratuitous to quote examples. We 
take the foUowing fragments from his '< Massachusetts to 
Virginia;" — ^first observing that they were occasioned by 
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some "indignation-meetings" in tbe latter state on tbe re- 
fusai of the former to give up Latimer, the fugitive slave. 
The reader will mark an allusion to the Berkshire Address, 
the last public utterance, of Channing, who had recently 
died. 

^The blast from Freedom's Northern hills, npon its Southern way, 
Bears greeting to Virginia from Massachusetts-Bay : — 
No Word of haughty challenging, nor battle buffle's peal, 
No steady tread of marching files, nor clang of norsemen's steel. 

• • • • • • • • 

" What means the Old Dominion ? Hath she forgot the day 
When o*er her conquered yallies swept the Briton's steel array, 
How, side by side with sons of hers, the Massachusetts-men 
Encountered Tarleton's charge of fire, and stout Cornwallis, then? 

"Porgets she how the Bay-State, in answer to the call 
Of her old House of Burgesses, spoke out from Faneuil Hall ? 
When, echoing back her Henry's cry, came palsing on each breath 
Of Northern winds, the thrilling cry of ' lAberty or DtaJUu^ 

• ••••••• 

^ A voice, from lips whereon the coal from Freedom's shrine hath been, 
Thrilled, but as yesterday, the hearts of Berkshire's mountain men: 
The echoes of that solemn voice are sadly lin^ering still 
In ail our sunny yallies, on every wind-swept hill. 

** And when the prowling man-thief came hunting for his prey 
Beneath the very shadow of Bunker's shafl of grey, 
How, throu^h the free lips of the son the father's waming spoke ! 
How, from its bonds of trade and sect the Pilgrim city broke! 

** A hundred thousand right arms were liflcd up on high, 
A hundred thousand voices sent back their loud reply ; — 
Through the thronged towns of Essex the startling summons rang, 
And up from bench and loom and wheel her young mechanics sprang; 

^'The voice of free, broad Middlesex, of thousands as of one, — 
The shafl of Bunker calling to that of Lexington ; 
From Norfolk's ancient villages ; from Plymouth's rocky bound, 
To where Nantucket feels the arms of océan close her round ; 

^ From rich and rural Worcester, — where, throuffh the calm repose 
Of cultured vales and fringing woods the gentle Nashua flows, 
To where Wachusett's wintry blasts the mountain larches stir, — 
Swelled up to heaven the thrilling cry of * God save Latimer r 

** And sandy Bamstable rose up, wet with the sait sea-spray ; 
And Bristol sent her answering shout down Narragansett-Bay ; 
Along the broad Connecticut old Hampden felt the thrill ; 
And the cheer of Hampshire's woodmen swept down from Holyoke Hill : 
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** Hie voiee of Massftcbusetts ! of her flree sons and danglaetsl 
Deep calling unto Deep aloud, — tbe sound of many watersi 
Affalnst the burden of that voice what tyrant-power shaJl stand? — 
* Sfb/HUra in the Ray-Staie ! No dcaot upon htr land! \ 

• ••••-•'•# 

« We wage no war, we lift no ann, we fling no torch within 
The fire-damps of the qoaking mine beneath yonr soil of sin ; 
We leave ye with yonr bondmen, to wrestle whUe ye can 
With the strong upward tendencies and Godlike soctl of man. 

''But, for us and for our children, the vow which we hâve given 
For Freedom and Humanity, is re^istered in heaven :- 
*Nh dave-kimi in our bardera ! Jvo jnraU on otar glrand! 
JVb feUera in the Bay-Slate! No àUme vg^omnar land P " 

pp. 188—191. 

Of a more intense style in treating the same gênerai 
subject, we give the following examples firom another 
pièce : — 

" Our fellow-countrymen in chains ! 

Slaves, in a land of light and law ! 
Slaves, crouching on the very plains 

Where rolled the storm of Freedom^s war ! 
A sroan from Eutaw's haunted wood, 

A wail where Camden's martyrs fell, 
By every shrine of patriot blood, 

From Moultrie^s wall, and Jasper's well ! 

** By storied hill and hallowed grot, 

By mossy wood, and marshy glen, 
Where rang of old the rifle-shot 

And hurrying shout of ftforion's men,-— 
The groan of breaking hearts is there, 

The falling lash, the fetter's clank ; 
Slaves, slaves are breathing in that air 

Whieh old De Kalb and Sumter drank. 

^' Shall Belgium feel — and gallant France, 

By Yendôme's pile, and Schônbrann's widl. 
And Poland gasping on her lance — 

The impulse of our cheerîng call ? 
And shall the slave, beneath our eye, 

Clank o^er our fields bis hateful ohain, 
And toss hier fettered arms on high. 

And groai) for Freedom's fpSt in vain ? 
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subject. Bat, cxcept in so far as they may be gathered 
from wbat we bave incidentally said, tbey must be sup- 
pressed for want of room. We bave only to add that, 
witb a very bigb opinion of Wbittier's genius, and with 
tbe fullest admiration of bis own taste, we still must admit 
tbat be is quite unequal. He does not always sustain 
bimself, tbrougb want of effort as it appears to us. 
Tbere are pièces, too, in wbicb we tbink tbe mcasure 
unfortunate. Tbis is tbe case especially witb tbose com- 
posed of triplets ; since tbe monotonous récurrence of thèse 
does not aÛow sufficient scope for barmony of verse, or 
for variety of expression. And again : bas be, at alltimes, 
confidence enougb in bimself to foUow bis own bent with- 
out being drawn aside by examples from abroad ? We 
mean tbe question in no bad sensé. Let bim be assured, 
tbat tbere is no one in America, and no one at présent in 
Europe, from wbom be eitber needs, or can obtain, belp, 
except in tbe way of gênerai culture. As a poet, let bim, 
above ail tbings, préserve unsopbisticated bis ricb fund of 
native gifts, — -bis manly trutbfulness, bis fresbness of con- 
ception, bis clear strong " objectivity," bis immédiate com- 
munion witb nature, and bis directness of expression. 
Tbese are above ail praise. Any refinement tbat sbould 
in tbe least impair tbese, would be false refinement, let 
it be sanctioned by wbatsoever examples it may. If a 
little more polisb be acquired in tbe course of practice, it 
will at least be no disadvantage, and a rigorous use of 
tbe pruning-knife may bring out a more beautifal growtb ; 
but let neitber file nor knife toucb tbe vital parts. 

H. B.«- 



Article XII. 
The Divine Lawy and Divine Justice. 

HowEVER unînviting tbe subject to tbose wbo covet a 
réputation for originalîty, every investigation concerning 
tbe divine law and divine justice, bas at least tbe inter- 
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est of importance. For the determinate ideas respecting 
the law and justice of God, are the basis, or rather the 
controllîng principle, in every System of theology. And 
the prevailing theology, with respect to this subject, exerts 
a wide and powerful influence, in civil, législative and judi- 
catory Systems, making them lenîent, or severe. Theology 
is indeed the determining essence of ail human means for 
the restriction of vice and crime. So that the spirit of the 
one being benevolence, the administration and character 
of the other will be mild and reformatory. And if one 
be founded on the idea of retaliative justice, and if by this 
idea it explains the divine government, législation will at- 
tempt to copy ; ^nd will exhibit a resuit no less revolting 
to reason and humanily than is presented in the past his- 
tory of civilization. Identified with this subject, then, are 
ail the combined interests of a true theology, and a correct 
administration of the means designed to prevent crime. 

It is necessary to remark, with regard to the method 
and design of the following investigation, that every es- 
sence contains in itself the idea of its conséquences and 
end. From the nature of law, we deduce ils design and 
mode of fulfilment. So, also, from the nature of justice, 
are infered its legitimate results, as well as the character 
and extent of its demands. We first détermine the es- 
sence, therefore, from which to deduce the conclusion. 
And the conclusion, which it is designed to establish in 
thèse remarks, is the harmony of our subject with infinité 
goodness, and with the salvation of man. Striving to use 
the caution demanded by the importance of this subject, 
and holding due respect for the opinions of others, we 
proceed now in our inquiry. 

The term law, in its most extensive application, has 
been defined, "a rule of action." In this sensé, it applies 
to every possible exertion of power, and signifies the mode 
or manner in which that power opérâtes. From this gên- 
erai définition, the correctness of which but few will ques- 
tion, it is évident that every law must be inseparably con- 
nected with the power which is governed by it. . The 
laws of a machine, being the fixed modes of action for the 

Î)owers which move the machine, cannot be separated 
rom those powers. We cannot conceive the laws of na- 
ture to be distinct from naturels énergies, but to belong to 

VOL. VI. 14 
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tbem. Every law, therefore, while it is a raie of action 
for some agent, must exist in and with the agent wbioh 
acts. If the divine law is a rule of action for man, its 
original, actual essence must réside in man, and canoot 
be conceived distinctly from bis being. It may be repre- 
sented on '' tables of stone," on the page of inspiration, 
or be proclaimed by the voice of Omnipotence irom the 
barning Mount ; it may be converged into the ^significant 
sentence, " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ;" but 
its actual reality is found only as conjoined with the 
pbwers of human nature. Nor will this conclusion ap- 
pear problematical, when it is considered that every trutb, 
relating to man's moral nature, must hâve a ccnrelative 
existing in that nature, ai^ a necessary condition of the 
supposed relation. The revealed law of God must hâve 
an appreciating, responsive élément, whose existence m 
our moral being is presupposed. 

Proceeding, then, on this conclusion, it remains to iden- 
tify this corrélative in man. And hère the law of con- 
science is immediately suggested, as the object sought 
But whether conscience be the resuit of expérience, as 
some suppose, or the absolute intuition of reason, it must, 
in either case, be imperfect, since expérience is not now 
perfect, nor reason fuUy developed. This supposition, 
however, is not applicable to the " perfect law of God.'* 
And what is condusive against the claims of conscience, 
in this respect, it is a perception of the law, rather than the 
essence itself. It is necessary, therefore, to go beyond 
and deeper than conscience. But without descending to 
a rigorous and tedious analysis of this point, it is obvions 
that ail moral powers, hâve legitimate and definite modes 
of action. Thèse modes are the laws of our moral na- 
ture. And it is by obédience to thèse, that man realizes 
bis trae destiny ; or it is in the violation of them, that we 
become subjects of guilt, and need salvation. The same, 
precisely, is true of the revealed law. By perfect obé- 
dience to this, aiso, man attains to bis trae destiny ; and 
hefails to do this, by violation of the law -of God. Now, 
therefore, since we cannot attain our legitimate end, by 
two différent modes and courses of conduct, by obédience 
to two dissimilar laws, the identity of the moral laws pf 
man, with the divine law, is clearly established. Indeed, 
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it Î3 necessary to suppose that the truth expressed in the 
revealed law has an actaal existence somewhere. And 
where? — uniess in the constitution of those powers, of 
which it is a rule of action. Regarding, then, the divine 
law, and the laws of our moral being, as the same in 
reality and essence, the revealed designed simply to 
awaken a perception of the actual, and both identical in 
their ultirnate results and conséquences, we proceed to in- 
vestigate the mode of their fulfilment, and the character as 
well as extent of their demands. 

With regard lo the fulfilment of God's law, the subject 
is briefly expounded by the Apostle Paul : " Love work- 
eth no ill to the neighbor ; therefore, love is the fulfiUing 
of the law.** To love thy neighbor as thyself, is to fulfil 
the divine law. But there needs no proof that a person 
doing thus would obey the laws of his moral nature — that 
one cannot thus love his neighbor, uniess he does obey 
those laws ; and vice versa. Obédience, therefore, to the 
laws of man's moral nature, is the fulfilment of God's 
law. In fact, what is more rational and évident, than that 
obédience to any law, is the legitimate mode of fulfil- 
ling it? 

Now it is, that the demands of the law, présent an im- 
portant subject of investigation. And it is believed that 
theology has materially misconceived, with respect to thia 
œatter ; that, misapprehending the character and subject 
of its demands, theology has wrongly interpreted the law, 
in its supposed relations to the punishment of sin. And 
it is suggested, that even the more libéral thinkers of the 
day, having yielded in a degree toolder impressions, hâve 
raised false issues, with regard to the amount of that pun- 
ishment due to transgression. That the divine law asks ta 
be fulfiUed, or, which is the same thing, asks to be obeyed, 
may not be a question. In case man violâtes it, however, 
the question arises, whether it demands, in satisfaction, 
the endless punishment of the transgresser, or whether this 
punishment contemplâtes the ultimate good of the sub- 
ject, and is hencé not endless. In relation to this issue, it 
might be suggested hère, that God has not attached such 
a penalty to his own law as contravenes his own desires 
with respect to the final destiny of his own offspring. But 
a moment's reflection upon this point, will enable us to 
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perceive, that God bas attached no penalty to bis law ; and 
tbat it can bave no demauds, witb respect to tbe punish- 
ment of sin. For it is évident tbat every law is instituted 
witb tbe sole end of accomplisbing tbe original design of 
tbe powers governed by it. Its design is simply to carry 
out tbeir design, and is wboUy subservient to this object 
Thus Ibe revealed law was a " scboolmaster," a guide and 
teacber, to lead us to Cbrist. Sucb being tbe end of every 
law, its deinands must be compatible witb tbat end — 
must aiin wbolly at tbe accomplisbment of tbe first design 
of tbe agent subject to tbe law. And tbis witbout revert- 
ing to tbe past ; for a violation of law, in no way cbanges 
tbe design for wbicb it was instituted. Suppose, tben, 
tbiat inan violâtes tbe divine law — tbe laws oi bis moral 
nature. Since it was ordained for tbe future good of 
man, since its design regards oiily tbat good, after as well 
as before it is violated, tbe law cannot refer retrospectively 
to wbat man may bave been in tbe past, but prospectively 
to wbat be is designed to become in tbe future — ^is design- 
ed to become by tbe aid of tbis very law. How, tben, can 
tbe law of God demand a satisfaction for past violations? 
By wbat process of reasoning sball we attacb a penalty to 
it, wben a penalty is sometbing sufTered as due to sin al- 
ready committed ? If tbe agent, for wbose end tbe law 
was instituted, fulfils tbat law at last, by obédience to it, 
and tbus accomplisbes tbe original design, wbat more 
does tbe law require ? If tbe divine law was ordained 
witb tbe view to man^s salvation frora sin, and tbis salva- 
tion arises out of man's perfect obédience, it can ask only 
tbis obédience; for tbe object of it, — tbe contemplated 
good of man, is tbus attained. The demands of God's 
law, tberefore, respect simply its fulfilment by obédience 
to it. And tbat love to tbe neigbbor, wbicb worketb to 
bim no ill, is at once '< tbe fulfiUing of tbe law," and a 
satisfaction of its demands. 

But it is a question worthy of notice bere, wbetber 
God's law may not attacb to itself a penalty, involving tbe 
punisbment of sin, as a préventive of future violations,— 
wbetber it may not demand a suâScient rétribution to ope- 
rate as a means of efiecting its own end, and tbe good of 
tbe créature. In answer, it may be remarked, that a 
means to prevent future transgression, is very différent 
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from somethîng, rf«« on account of the past. If this means 
iB demanded, it is in considération of a future good, not 
of a past eviL And this idea, it is perceived, does not cor- 
respond with that of a penalty. 

But to salisfy the mind fuUy upon this point, it is neces- 
sary to account for that punishroent which every man feels 
be expériences as the resuit of sin, on some other hypoth- 
esis than the satisfaction and demands of God's law. For 
the purpose of illustration, then, let it be supposed that the 
laws of health are violated, The efFect is sickness, pain, 
and perhaps death. Thèse conséquences may teach us 
wisdom, and serve to prevent future violations. But can 
it be said that the laws of health demand thèse effects, as s^ 
préventive ? Or is it not the violation which causes them ; 
while at the same time those laws are striving to prevent 
them ? It is obvions, that the laws of health continually 
resist disease, instead of demanding it, as well after as be- 
fore transgression. So with respect to the divine law. It 
being violaled, the effect is moral death ; but the law 
nevertheless continually resists this 'death. And can it de- 
mand what it strenuously opposes ? It is therefore the 
sin which causes, not the Imv which requires, the effect ; 
for ail its énergies are directed to the removal of moral dis- 
ease, the moment it is generated. That which to man 
appears punishment, is the effect of his own wrong — his 
own evil; and though this punishment has a reformatory 
tendency, it is a virtue attached, by a wise and mercifuJ 
Providence, to what otherwise would appear an absolute 
evil, in the developement of moral natures. In whatever 
light we view the divine law, then, it cannot be regarded 
as having any demands, except those comprehended in 
the idea of its fulfilment by obediehce to it ; and this idea 
embraces that of man's salvation from sin. So that it ïb 
emphatically true of him, who " taketh away the sin of the 
world," that he "came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil." 
It demands not that punishment shall be inflicted because 
there is sin, but in order that there shall be no sin — that 
its design shall be realized in the accomplishment of 
man's legitimate destiny. " For ail the law is fulfiUed in 
one Word, even in this : Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself." 

We are now prepared to contemplate that most dreaded 
14* 
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of ail Jehovah's attributes, divine justice. And it is be- 
lieved that this universal sentiment of dread, characteriz- 
ing our conceptions of justice, does not only flow from 
those extrême results which theology bas deduced from 
this attribate of Deity, but from mistaken views of its very 
nature, — views which the more libéral theologian bas not 
as yet discarded. That supposed quality of divine justice, 
which more particularly concerns this investigation, is 
what bas been terraed its remunerative and punitive prin- 
ciples. Remunerative justice is a distribution of rewards 
for good ; punitive or vindictive justice is the infliction of 
punishment as due to the sins of men. There is, then, 
according to gênerai opinion, a quality belonging to this 
attribute of the Deity, which awards a certain good as the 
merit of righteousness, and a certain amount of punish- 
ment as a satisfaction for sin. That divine justice is nei- 
ther remunerative nor vindictive, is évident from the fol- 
lowîng considérations: First, it being an attribute of 
God, it is eternal in ail its essential qualities, and cannot 
dépend upon any confingencies as a condition of its ex- 
istence. Secondly, that which is a necessary condition of 
thèse supposed quàlixiesjis the existence of good and evil, as 
applied to created finite beings. But before the date of finite 
moral existence, this condition did not exist. Divine jus- 
tice, therefore, is in so much denied its acknowledged eter- 
nity. No punitive quality can belong to this attribute of 
God, that does not suppose evil and sin as its logical an- 
técédent. Evil, however, must bave had a beginning — 
a supposition which cannot apply to any essential quality 
of God's justice. And with respect to the remunerative 
principle also, good, considered of Deity, is to be sure 
eternal. But it will be difficult to find, even hère, the 
necessary condition of remunerative justice. For what- 
cver happiness and reward God possesses, are the natural 
resuit 01 ail bis combined and infinité perfections, rather 
than the award of any individual attribute. It is proper 
to remark, also, that the supposed qualities are obviously 
antagonistical to well khown principles of the Gospel. 
The idea of evil for evil, " an eye for an eye," was repu- 
diated by Christ, and that of good for evil, love toward 
enemies, represented as an attainment of Christian char- 
acter, which alone corresponded with the perfections of 
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our Falher in heaven. But it is impossible to conceive 
the award of punishmeni, either limited or unlimited, as a 
satisfaction for past sins, as something demanded on ac- 
count of something already done, in any otber light than 
that of " evil for evii." Or, if thaï punishment be consid- 
ered a reformative means, it regards not the past, but the 
future only; and hence becomes a providence of God, 
instead of a punitive demand of his justice. With regard 
to remunerative justice also, if, according to the usual 
views, il awards good for good, it raay be replied that for 
evil too good is rendered ; and thus divine justice is either 
opposed to the doctrine of good for evil, or makes no dis- 
tinction in its awards between vice and virtue. But 
would it not be well to seek some other hypothesis of re- 
wards and punishments, now, than thatof justice? And 
such will be no difficult task, it is anticipated, when once 
the essential qualities of this divine attribute are truly con- 
ceived. 

In the ultimate design, satisfaction, and fulElment of 
God's law, reposes the idea of divine justice ; and what- 
ever be the final results of the law, such results will con- 
stitute the expression and accomplishment of justice. If 
the former resuit in the endless happiness of the righteous, 
and endless misery of the wicked, this will represent the 
idea of the latter, and be in accordance with it But the 
design contemplated in the law is universal love to the 
neighbor; arising out of its fulfilment by obédience to it. 
Out of a State of universal love to the neighbor. therefore, 
would arise a co-extensive distribution and accomplish- 
ment of divine justice. And it is through the law, as a 
criterion leading directly to it, that this attribute of God 
expresses itself on the face of the moral création. 

To give the idea in few words, then, divine justice is 
that perfect harmony which flows from the opération of 
ail the powers of Deity, in accordance with their eternal 
and perfect laws. This, imaged forth in the moral uni- 
verse, would be that state resulting from thB obédience of 
ail beîngs therein, to the legilîmate laws of their own ex- 
istence ; without, at the same time, infringing upon the 
laws and rights of each other. Thus it is seen that obé- 
dience to the laws of moral natures, while it produces the 
love contemplated in the fulfilment of God's law, leada 
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direclly to the accomplishment of justice. It is by exceed- 
ing individual rights, thus causing deprivation on the part 
of others, that injostice prevaila among men. And it 
needs no exemplification to show that such deprivationa 
can exist only where the law is not obeyed, and love to 
the neighbor is wanling. It will be perceived, also, that 
in accordance with this idea of divine justice, is the aina 
of civil jurisprudence ; for it seeks, according to certain 
rules and methods, to secure the rights of ail, and thus at- 
tempts to enforce obédience to what is neither more nor 
less than the principle of love to the neighbor. Criminal 
jurisprudence, however, as now existing, has litde founda- 
tion in justice ; but is based upon the providence and wis« 
dom of men. It aims at the prévention of crime, and pro" 
tection of society, by administering deprivations and in- 
justice to the oflender. 

But it is necessary briefly to consider the relations of 
God's justice to good and evil. Hère, nearly the same 
argument applies, that was suggested in our remarks 
upon the demands of the law. Divine justice contem- 
plâtes, in the idea of its accomplishment, that state of 
moral powers which would resuit firom universal obé- 
dience to the laws of moral existence. In order to reàlize 
itself, this state of spiritual harmony and love, which work- 
eth no ill to the neighbor, is that which justice continually 
seeks ; and ail its demands hâve regard to this grand end. 
With respect to sin, therefore, it does not ask punishment, 
as a satisfaction for itself, but simply that sin shall not 
exist. It looks toward the future, and does not revert to 
the past. While the law is transgressed, while a being 
lives in discordant relations to morsd laws, so long are in- 
justice and its concomitant miseries continued, and the 
contemplated end of divine justice is delayed. We con- 
dude, then, that the relations of justice to evil and its re- 
sulting miseries, are entirely of a négative character. It 
deems sin, and also the effects of sin, as répugnant to it- 
self. The relation of this attribute of God to good and 
the reward of goodness, may be perceived from the fol- 
lowing. Man exists, that his Creator may impart to him 
happiness. This is imparted according to certain laws, 
obédience to which is a necessary condition of enjoying 
it When man performs this condition, the happiness re- 
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sulting is called ihe reward of virtue. And yet, that be- 
nevolent design which first brought man inlo being for 
the purpose of this enjoyment, is that which demands the 
reward, so called, that the design itself may be realized. 
Obédience to the divine law, and thus doing justice, is 
therefore merely a necessary condition of receiving the 
happiness God iraparts, as the end for which he created 
man. It is the original design of man — or rather, the di- 
vine benevolence which conceived the design, — that de- 
mands the good he enjoys. Universal obédience to the 
law, and a co-extensive justice, were merely that condition 
and means, by which infinité goodness purposed to impart 
good to the innumerable beings it has brought into ex- 
istence. And when the divine law shall finally realize its 
utmost design and fulfilment, in the obédience to it by ail 
beings in whom there exists its responsive original élé- 
ment, then, as arising from this, divine justice will hâve 
reflected itself upon ail moral créatures. And the condi- 
tion of universal happiness thus attaîned, the benevoleut 
design of man shines forth in ail the grandeur, height, 
and depth of the original idea. Such, it is believed, are 
the final results contemplated in the law and justice of 
God — subjects which hâve been interpreted most unfavor- 
ably for man, who is wont to look at them in a light not 
more derogatory to the character of a Being infinitely 
good, than productive of présent misery to those whose 
end is to " delight in the law of God," regarding "justice 
and judgment as the habitation of his throne." 

In the mean time, however, sin and its accompani- 
ments appear on the surface of things, not as that which 
moral powers seek as their end, not as an absolute, un- 
mixed evîl, nor yet as holding other relations to God's 
law and justice, than as dross to the chemical principles 
according to which it is separated from the pure métal. 
It appears as something foreseen by the Creator, in the 
original conception of human ends, and by him controUed 
into harmony with those ends. It is in the fuU convic- 
tion, that misery inevitably flows as the effect of sin, that 
happiness is conditioned by virtue, justice, and obédience 
to moral laws, and may be attained in its fulness and 
truth, that man will separate himself from evil, and seek to 
realize the idea of his existence. 
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Having now, so far illustrated the harmony of this sub- 
ject with infinité goodness, and the salvation of man, as 
limited opportunities for bestowing thought upon it would 
admit, it is hoped the reader will find sufficient interest 
hère, to induce a charitable criticism upon the style and 
médium through which the ideas hâve been expressed. 
If thèse remarks, perhaps erroneously conceived in some 
respects, shall commend themselves to the judgment as 
true in the main, and présent a better view of our rela- 
tions to God, or make it appear that the reforming spirit 
of the âge is not a subversion of justice and moral laws, 
but a graduai unfolding of their eternal principles, — ^in a 
Word, if they shall contribute to a theology more truthful, 
and to a system of criminal laws mild and reformatory in 
tendency, — the writer's design will be fully realized, and 
his pains amply rewarded. o. d. m. 

Note hy the Editor, We insert this article, not as presenting 
our own views of the subject, but as an ingenious systematic ex- 
pression of the philosophy which we suppose to be held, either 
wholly or in part, by some of ôur most distinguished writers. 
To us this philosophy appears, when fully carried out, to conâict 
with those laws of our moral nature, by which sin is followed by 
guilt, — ^a rétrospective self-condemninc cognizance ; and indeed, 
by setting aside the fact of merit and dément, to deny the reality 
of moral principles as distinguished from mère sensuous émo- 
tions. We think the theory would legitimately résolve itself into 
the naked utilitarian hypothesis. 



Article XIII. 
The Seared Comcience. 



That men differ in their moral nature, as well as in 
Aeir intellectual, few close observers of the phenomena 
of human actions will be disposed to question. The dif- 
férence in both departments is manifest enough to every 
one who will stop to take note of it. One individual bas 
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strong^ and clearer mental faculties than anothei. So 
one bas stronger and more active moral faculties thaa 
another. Of course tbe oharacter and results of action, in 
both cases, will differ accordingly. Take the intellectual 
department : The superior in intellect will soonest dis^ 
cover a philosophical ot scientific truth, and more deeply 
appreciate its value and enjoy its beauty. So, on tbe 
contrary, he will soonest be offended with an error of cal- 
culation, and hurt by any blunder in the process of de- 
monstration. He is quick to detect, and quick to feel in 
this respect 

But the inferior intellect, unlike this, is incapable of 
reaohing up to this higher class of scientific facts ; and, of 
course, is not greatly offended by any error in its attempts 
at détnonstration, or hurt by its failure to comprehend the 
principles involved in the inquiry. The very inability to 
comprehend, to grasp the subject in ail its greatness, ex- 
empts it from the poignant feeling, the intense disappoint- 
ment, which the superior intellect would expérience, 
knowing, as it does, the importance of the inquiry, and 
seeing its manifold relations, if successfully prosecuted, to 
other probable discoveries. 

So in the moral department : The first, with more per- 
fect developement, with highly active moral powers, and 
having a clearer perception of right and wrong, will be 
quicklv disturbed and hurt by any transgression of the 
law of right ; and will, on the other hand, as highly enjoy 
every aot of moral obédience, and welcome with purest 
pleasure every good deed donc in the name of God or . 
man. The pain of the wrong, and the joy of the rigbt, 
aie both great 

But the second, whose moral developement is of an in- 
ferior order, and bis moral sensé less délicate and active, 
will neither enjoy as much from obédience, nor suffer as 
much from disobedience. A bad deed, an act of cruelty, 
a violation of the laws of justice, truth or purity, will jiot 
fill him with such horror^and pain, as it did tbe ûr»t 
named. He cannot feel so strongly ; the shock is not so 
great to his moral sensé, or conscience, for the reasoii 
given — it is not so full and powerfuUy alive in him. But, 
on tbe other hand, to balance this, this imperfect or wesdE- 
er moral sensé loses him an equal amount of enjoyment 
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from a good act, a deed of mercy, a sublime self-saciifice 
whether his own or another's. He knowe nothing of the 
thrill of deligbt, the unspeakable satisfaction, wfaich glad- 
dens the soûl of the former, when doing or witnessing, 
such divine actions. 

It will be seen, therefore, by the careful inquirer, that 
there is a manifest compensation in both cases, and that 
the balance of justice is held with an equal hand. And 
this truth of moral science, demonstrated by the facts of 
daily expérience and observation, furnishes a key to the 
well-known circumstance, ihat the best and most conscien- 
tious suffer far more for any wrong they may do, than the 
most wicked and depraved. This doublless is as it should 
be, and is in accordance with the principle just set forth. 
If the man whose moral faculties are of a higher order, 
who is gifted with a quick sensé and clear perception of 
what is right and what is wrong, whose conscience dis- 
tinctly warns him against it — if he, notwithstanding ail 
this, persists in doing the wrong, he ought to sufier more 
than another, whose moral sensé is less quick, whose con- 
science speaks feebly and indistinctly, and who, therefore 
of necessity, sees the wrong less clearly, and feels it less 
strongly. This is on the ever-just principle, that he who 
knows his Master's will and does it not, shall be beaten 
with many stripes ; while he who knows it not and does 
it not, shall be beaten with few only. 

Nothing can be more reasonable than this ; for that, 
where this différence in the moral capacities and percep- 
tions of men exist, there is also a like différence in the 
measure of moral responsibility and guilt, is obvious to 
every one who is capable of reasoning or thinking. And 
where there is such a différence in the measure of moral 
responsibility and guilt, there should be, of course, a cor- 
responding différence in the measure of punishment. 
Otherwise there would be the grossest injustice, and an 
unpardonable violation of ail acknowledged principles of 
a righteous governraent. ThFs very fact, therefore, whidb 
is often cited to disprove the equal and just awards of 
conscience, as the minister of heaven, in the présent life, 
Î8 most convincing proof to the contrary ; and illustrâtes, 
to al], the nice précision with whlch the moral machinery 
of human nature works to the production of its manifold 
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resnits, and shows the unalterable rectitude and justice 
wîth which God rules in the afFairs of men. 

But let us turn now to the question, whether the con- 
science can be seared, or wholly deadened, by repeated 
abuse and sin ; whether the measure of moral sensé origi- 
nally given, be it more or less, can be utterly obliterated, 
destroyed, so as to take no cognizance of wrong, and saf- 
fer no pain from its commission ? 

That the conscience may be partially binnted, for a time, 
by repeated injuries and violations, is a fact in ethical hîs- 
tory which no one is disposed to dispute. And that, when 
the power of conscience is thus weakened, and the mattA 
faculties are in this condition of partial paralysis or slum- 
ber, the transgressor suffers less immédiate pain from any 
act of wrong — ^this also no careful thinker will be inclined 
to deny. But, because this is allowed, therefore to take it 
fur proved that man's moral nature can by transgression 
be entirely crushed out of existence, as though it had not 
been ; to jump from this comparative fact to the absolute 
conclusion that the conscience may be utterly annihilated, 
reduced to a perfectly dead body, having no résurrection 
to life in this world — ^this seems to be an overleaping of 
ail laws of Sound reasoning ; and a contradiction alike of 
the established facts of human expérience, and the uniform 
witness of God's holy word,^ 

There can be no such thing, however the outward coii- 
duct of transgressors may seem to indicate it ; however 
much themselves may be disposed to assert it in. mère 
bfavado, or even at times, perhaps, to think so from îte 
inactivity and seeming stupor. Nothing is more false 

1 1 Timothy iv. 2. " Having their consciencee seared with a bût 
iron." This phrase is taken from the praetice of branding criminals 
with a hot iron on some conspicuous part of the body, as a punishment 
and a shame. This was not done with a view to deaden the part 
branded, but only that they might be known as criminals, and exposôd 
to merited odium. The apostle, in the context, is waming bis brethren 
against certain false teachers ; and, among other marks by which thejr 
may be known, mentions this of the seared or branded conscience. 
The expression is of course employed m a figurative manner. They 
were reliions criminals, teaching " doctrines of devils, speaking lied 
in hypocrisy ;" and thèse thin^ show that God, the Master and Rulet 
of ail, bas seared or branded their consciences witJi the mark of tbe 
criminal, that they may be known and avoided. 
VOL. VI. 15 
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than such a supposition, as after expérience on the one 
hand, and observation on the other, hâve abundantly and 
painfuUy demonstrated. The sinner may harden his feel- 
ings by repeated wrong and crime ; he may be deaf to the 
voice of conscience, or pass her warnings unheeded amid 
the clamor of appetite and the excitement of passion and 
its gratification ; and, as saîd, he may even think she is 
wholiy silenced and dead, and that he shall hâve no more 
trouble or pain from her interférence ; and others, judging 
from his wild and reckless career, may think so too, and 
argue that his moral nature is completely blasted and de- 
stroyed — but it is a mistaken conclusion, and to the sinner 
himself who acts upon it, a fearful and fatal one. He has 
no power to commit such murder on his conscience. He 
may désire it, and may repeat his efforts again and again 
to accomplish it ; but in vain. It is immortal, and laughs 
to scorn his wild and maniac attempts to crush it. Ând, 
sooner or later, it will arouse from its passive scorn, and 
in active vengeance make terrible reprisais for ail thèse in- 
sults and injuries. 

And when this day of judgment comes, it inflicts rétri- 
bution for ail the accumulated wrong of the past: the 
wrong which the sinner flattered himself was done with 
impunity, done without an équivalent of pain or remorse. 
When awaked to judgment it takes ample vengeance for 
ail the transgressions committed while it slept, or was 
thought to hâve slept. And it will be found in this day 
of account, that nothing has escaped its watch, nor the 
slightest offence been forgotten, however stupified and 
dead it might hâve seemed during that dismal night of sin 
and crime. Now that the awful hour of trial has arrived, 
and the shuddering wretch stands face to face with this 
inexorable judge, every \\Tong act, every unrighteous pur- 
pose or feeling, every idle word, must be reckoned for, 
and its conséquences met. And when, or where, or how 
this judgment may be uahered in, none can tell. The 
slightest thing, as well as the most important, may open 
the way for it. A change of circumstances, the approach 
of death, misfortune, sickness, the loss of a friend, a dream, 
a word or look, a tone of the voice, a strain of music, or a 
sudden rush of memory, each may hâve the power to 
summon the trembling wretch to trial, power to break thç 
vials of wrath on his defenceless soûl. 
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Yes, nothing is truer than this — Ihat not even the most 
depraved and hardened criminal eau delhrone or destroy 
conscience, or escape her just and certain rétributions. 
No searing will deprive it of its vital power. Nay, it will 
take vengeance for this very searing itself. Truly says 
the New York Evangelist, " The seared conscience will 
be avenged. Sometimes she rouses herself amidst the 
aeonies of dérangement. The sinner pursues his career 
of depravity until some physical resuit on himself, or some 
dreadful effect on others, destroys the balance of his mind. 
Some fearful form then cornes up before him. Menacing 
shades darken his vision. Conscience, let loose frora her 
burning chains, riots in the wilderness and tempests of the 
imagination. She painis on the canvass of the soûl the 
imagery of ruin and wrath. She forces to the tongue 
words of awfui import, and darts from the eye glances of 
thrilling fierceness. We need not mention individual 
cases in proof. The taies of dérangement, as the consé- 
quence of sin, are too well known to require any particn- 
lar description. 

" Sometimes too conscience awakens in the hour of 
dissolution. Terrible scènes hâve been witnessed at the 
death*bed. The soûl, about to départ, utters some pierc- 
ing cry ; makes some dark confession ; and hangs shud* 
dering" over the dark abyss of death. " Weary and hag- 
gard aspects belong to that dread hour. Darkness settles 
upon ail the agitated muscles of the face. The light with- 
in — the irradiating soûl that once brealhed lustre upon 
them ail — now breathes out only to blacken. The energy 
which from her still issues through every wonted avenue, 
is now visible only as the smoke of her torment. Con- 
science is enthroned within, burning up the wilful delu« 
sions by which she has been surrounded. The eternal 
fire is kindled, and amid the paleness of the dying, it shoots 
its horrible radiations. The tone of man's voice then 
shows that a demon-hand is meddling with the harp-'strings 
within." 

True words are thèse, and \^orthy of the serious thought 
of ail tempted soûls, of ail who hâve entered on the path 
of sin in the vain expectation of escape. Let no one 
think, because the boit does not fall at once, that therefore 
tbere is no lightning in the black clouds above him. How- 
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ever il may linger, it will surely corne al last ; and wben 
it cornes, the fiery crash will show that il has nol lost, bal 
gathered, terribieness by ils delay. How many hâve wil- 
nessed to this, who, aller len, and evèn Iwenty, years of 
concealment, bave al lasl been driven by Ihe horrors of 
an awakened conscience to confess iheir crimes! And 
the American Tract Society, gathering as il does the 
results of expérience and observation from so many thou- 
sand sources, bears righteous and solemn testimony to this 
point (Tract No. 418.) in the foilowing: "Conscience is 
the greal betrayer of secret sin. Il would seem to be one 
of the laws of God's moral government, that the appré- 
hensions and forebodings of the mind under the influence 
of remorse should, sooner or later, force the ofTender to the 
confession of his own guilt, and to be the publisher of bis 
own shame. No vigor of intellect, no strength of nerve, 
no swom purpose of secresy is able to withstand the ur- 
gent pressure of an incensed conscience. When God 
commands her to speak, she will speak, and speak ont to 
the confusion of the worker of iniquity. Nothing can sup- 
press the outward murmurings of that inward condemna- 
lion which the terrified mind feels when bleeding, writh- 
ing under the agonies of an accusing conscience. Yon 
can clothe yourself with no splendor of which conscience 
will nol divest you ; you can enter no solitude where con- 
science will nolfollow you ; conscience wîU make you pale 
on your lonely pillow ; and even in your soundest slum- 
ber she will whisper, * Thou art the man.' " 

How often has this been verified in ail âges of the world. 
Look al Tiberius, emperor of Rome, clothed in ail the 
splendor, surrounded with ail the luxuries and enjoyments 
and honors, which wealth and power could procure ; and 
tfaen read his letter to the Senate, and what Tacitus says, 
and judge whether this witness is nol true. Even with 
his rage and cruelty there mixed a terror inexplicable 
and irrésistible ; and amid the wildest uproar of passion 
and crime, the fierce and shuddering cry of remorse and 
horrôr was lifted up. And at limes, when the violence of 
excitement was past, and he sought the refuge of his cham- 
ber, fearful and bloody spectres swept through his imagi- 
nation, and held their dance of death in the desolate soli- 
tudes of his soûl. And again, sometimes in the midst of 
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his beastly revelries, conscience roused up suddenly, and 
hurled down her yolcanic fîres, hot and hissing, on his na- 
ked heart, untii he howled aloud in agony ! So little pro- 
tection does wealth, or place, or power afford against the 
rétributions of an outraged moral nature — so impossible is 
it to escape the ilaming arrows which a violated conscience, 
sooner or later, deals in the face of the transgresser. 

. And he who enters upon the path of wrong and sin, and 
is encouraged to proceed because he finds conscience less 
troublesome than he expected as he advances, — he will be 
wise if he gives heed to this universal witness, and turne 
upon his steps in good time. If he do not, in an hour 
when he thinks not, the avenger will arise in her wralh, 
and burst upon his quaking soûl in judgment and terror, in 
anguish and despair unspeakable. Better be taught by the 
expérience of others. Better haslen away before it is too 
late. They who arç, trusting to this temporary calm for 
permanent securily against the vengeance of an offended 
conscience, of a wronged and violated moral nature, are 
like those peasants and vine-dressers who plant themselves 
on the sides of Vesuvius and iEtna. It is green and fer- 
tile ail about them ; their houses stand firm ; and the long 
silence and quiet of the mountain has hushed their fears, 
and they feel themselves safe from danger and death. 
But suddenly, on sorae fair bright day, when ail is still, 
and they are dreaming only of corafort and happiness, the 
earth, without a moment's warning, begins trembling and 
cracking under their feet ; the air is filled with ashes and 
cinders, and the awful roar of the volcano breaks upon 
them. They fly with cries of alarm, with mutual intrealies 
for help — ^but it is too late. The flaming tempest breaks 
forth from the summit. Down the mountain's side, over 
précipices, through ri vers and ravines, rushes, leaping 
and hissing^ the wild wide lava flood; and, bursting 
on its shuddering victims, sweeps them, their cottages and 
vineyards, ilocks and herds, and every living and green 
thing, beneath its awful tide of fiery death. 

So it is with the evil doer, with the cri minai who trusts 
to a "seared conscience" for impunity. He is dwelling on 
the side of a volcano. It may be green now, and quiet — 
but the flaming flood is beneath his feet, and when he 

15* 
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least looks for it, it will corne bursting up in overwhelming 
wréck and ruin. 

But let us look at the question, now, from another stand- 
point. Suppose the position assumed in the foregoing ar- 
gument is not defensible, and the common doctrine of the 
" seared conscience" is true. Suppose we should allow 
that the conscience may be deadened, and the moral sensé 
entirely extinguished. Would the sinner fare any better 
in this case ? Would he escape ail punishment for his 
wrong ? Far from this. It might be granted in such case, 
that he would suffer little or no positive pain for his evil 
deeds ; but it would be a hasty conclusion that he, there- 
fore, suffered no punishment If the moral sensé is dead, 
then nothîng is enjoyed morally ! And think how large a 
share of the highest blessedness of the human soûl is due 
to the ministry of the moral faculties. ïf the conscience 
has ceased to act, its penalties may cease, but also its re- 
wards ; suffering may be escaped, but how immeasurable 
the loss of enjoyment which, from this source, flows like 
a river of life into the soûl of the good man ! How many 
avenues of happiness are closed up. How many holy 
sympathies, how many beautiful memories, how many 
délicate sensibilities, lie crushed and dead, which once 
brought such rich and welcome offerings to the altar of 
the heart, ère its fire had gone out and left it cold and dark. 

And then if conscience is dead, memory is not. Child- 
hood with its pure émotions, its freshness of feeling, its 
bright picturings of the future ; youth with its glorious 
promise, its high hopes, its holy love and trust — ail thèse 
memory brings back to him ; and, with unspeakable deso- 
lateness of feeling, he looks back over the wild and dreary 
waste that stretches between him and those golden days of 
the early time. He knows the deadness of feeling which 
has come over him, and mournfuUy contrasts it with the 
lively émotions, the tenderness of heart, and the quick pure 
pleasure that made the very puise of life at that happy pe- 
riod. But now his heart is like a desolate ruin ; the moss 
and the ivy hâve crept ail over its crumbling walls, and the 
whir of the wheeling bat, and the hooting of the owl, 
make the only music heard in its lone and deserted halls. 
His conscience is dead ; his heart is dead ; and life itself 
a dismal and voiceless wilderness. There are no thorns 
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nor brîars there, but Ihere are no flowers, noi shrubs, not 
even a blade of grass, not one green thing to redeetn its 
utter barrenness and désolation. He cannot suffer; he 
cannot enjoy; he cannot feel. His sensibilities are ail 
palsied ; his soûl is encased in ice. Suffering ilself would 
be a blessing ; the quick agony which shows the présence 
of life would be welcomed — any thing to break up thi» 
awful silence and deadness. But no : it will not corne. 
Conscience, the heart, the moral nature, is like a dark, 
dead sea, walled in by everlasting mountains, overshadow- 
ed by dense forests, whose sluggish waters never wake to 
the voice of the storm,- or smile beneath the kisses of the 
sun ! 

And this is the condition of him whose moral life has 
been destroyed by repeatéd sin. This is the awful price 
paid for a dead conscience ! for the frightful privilège of 
escaping her quick judgements for wrong. Who would 
désire such a pre-eminence of evil ? Who would not 
rather say : " Great God, if I am to sin, leave me my liv- 
ing active conscience. Let me feel her fiery arrows for 
every wrong, ralher than this moral deadness, this utter 
désolation of soûl." 

In this view of the subject, it is amazing that any one 
can argue, or imagine, that the " seared conscience" is a 
présent favor to the sinner, because it enables him to sin 
without suifering. It is matter of wonder that such do 
not see that this is in itself an awful punishment, an incal- 
culable loss ; that this wide and barren waste, this silent, 
unbroken solitude of the soûl is more dreadful than any 
thing that could come of the stings of conscience ; which 
are themselves signs of vitality, welcome évidence that 
the moral puise is not yet frozen up, that there is life and 
hope still. 

In regard to no other like calamity would they be so 
blind, or reason so falsely. Who would be foolish and 
mad enough to eut off his right hand, because it gave him 
pain when he thrust it into the fire ? Who would wish his 
tongue torn from his throat, because it sometimes hurried 
him into rash and hurtful speech ? What transgressor of 
the organic laws amputâtes his foot, because the goût, 
which his physical sin has brought on, wrings and wrench- 
es it with sharpest agony ? The dead tongue, or hand, or 
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foot would indeed give no pain ; but the loss of them 
woald be a greater evil than the pain. The silent tongue 
would secure us from the sorrow of hasty and impradent 
speech ; but ît would also deprive us of ail the pleasures 
of conversation, and ail the advantages of a prompt ex- 
pression of our thoughts, feelings and wishes. The dead 
hand would cause us no suffering, however often thrust into 
the flame ; but then it would not handle for us, and in a 
thousand unthought of ways we sfaould miss its ready 
service. The dead foot would no more inflict its fierce 
torture for our excesses ; but also it would no more belp 
us to walk ; it would give us no more wanderings along 
the busy streets, no more rambles over hill and valley, 
through pleasant woods, and by murmuring streams. 

So it is possible that one might look at the burning sun 
at noon, until he should destroy the sight of his eyes, and 
become totally blind. To say nothing of the pain of such 
a process, it may be granted that after this he might turn 
his sightiess eyes to the meridian sun or any dazzling 
light, without suffering any inconvenience. But would 
this exemption from pain or positive punishment for his 
foUy, compensate for the terrible négative punishment of 
blindness ? Would it balance the mournful deprivation, 
which shuts him out from ail the glory and beauty of 
God's universe ; from the magnificence of the arched sky, 
the solemn splendor of the sea, and the living loveliness 
of the green earth ? Would it be an équivalent for the joy 
he was used to know when looking into the faces of those 
he loved ? when watching the expression of fond affection 
which lighted up the eye, or beamed from the radiant 
countenance, of those in whom his heart and life are 
bound up? 

So one might, by continued trial of horrible sounds, de- 
stroy the functions of the ear, and at last come to suffer 
nothing from any combination of noises, however terrifie 
But would this impunity be worth the price paid for it ? 
He might foolishly exult in his escape from ail the disa- 
greeableness of discords, and from the shock of terrible 
noises ; but he bas lost also ail the pleasure derived from 
agreeable sounds, ail the delights of music, ail the ravishing 
harmonies of nature. The sweet concerts of the woods ; 
the song of the rivulet ; the murmur of the zéphyr among 
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the leaves ; the roU of the thunder ; the deep, glorious basa 
of the sea, when it rouses to the call of the wiuds ; tbe 

' rich chords of the trembling harp ; the mighty rash of the 
fuli organ ; and first of ail, and last of ail, the delicious, 
bewildering, divine mélodies of the human voice — Oh, is 
it nothing to lose ail thèse ? Ând who but a madman, for 
the sake of escaping tbe pains of discordant sounds, would 
let go God's great gift of hearing, through which ail thèse 
enter to thrill the soûl with joy ? 

But thèse illustrations of tbe loss and désolation that 

* would follow as tbe judgement and punishment of tbe ^' sear- 
ed conscience," need not be confined to tbe pbysical world. 
Let us step out of this into the moral world, and take a 
single example from this — the Drunkard. Look at him in 
the past, ère be had yielded to the tempter, or fallen from 
bis first estate into the deep places of bell. Tempérance 

* and industry laid their blessings at bis feet. Virtue, con- 
tentment, and domestic peace came and dwelt with him. 
Confidence, honor and respect waited on him wberever be 
went. How great the measure of bis enjoyment How 
perpétuai the calm blessedness that distilled upon bis heart, 
like the dew or the small rain upon the tender grass. 
There was no evil that be feared ; there was no joy that 
did not come to him at bis bidding. So was it with him 
in the better time ; and ail bis happiness was doubly hap- 
py because shared with the dear objects of bis affection. 

But gradually a change crept over him, and be wander- 
ed from thèse pleasant paths. Step by step be lost ail love 
of goodness, of home, of wife and cbildren. And now 
there is no throb of tenderness in bis heart for Ihose who 
were once so dear. AU regard and affection are utterly 
extinguished ; and be treats them with savage cruelty even, 
while be welters in the reeking depths of drunkenness and 
depravity. 

Now let it be granted that ail this gives him no pain ; 
that bis sin and dégradation, bis cruelty toward those 
whom be is bound to protect and cherish, cause him no 
remorse whatever^— still how mournful and dreadful the 
contrast between bis présent and past condition! How in- 
calculable the loss of happiness be bas experienced in 
flinging from him the virtue, honor, contentment, and do- 
mestic peace which greeted him in bis better days. To 
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say nothing of the loss of pbysical comforts, of health and a 
well-ordered and well-provided house ; yet of what an 
immense treasure bas he robbed bimself. The respect 
of bis fellows; tbe confiding affections of bis wife and 
children ; tbe boly and beautiful associations tbat dus- 
tered about bis bome — tbe look of love, tbe glad welcome, 
tbe sweet face of bis companion, and tbe merry cbirping 
of bis little ones, and tbe calm deligbts of tbe fireside ; 
the consciousness of being at peace with God, with the 
world and bimself — what a treasure-bouse of blessed- 
ness was tbere hère, now laid waste by bis great sin. 
Never again will tbe fire be kindled on tbe cold hearth- 
stone. Never more will bis household gods return to 
their places ; nor tbe divine hymn of the past be lifted 
again. Those dear words, JESwne, Wife^ Mother, Childy 
hâve no meaning for bim now; they will never more 
thrill bis soûl with joy, or make music in the sanctuary 
of bis beart. Tbat beart, and its affections, its hopes and 
its joys, are dead. Tbe well-springs whose gushing wa- 
ters refresbed and gladdened tbe larthest recesses of bis 
being, are dried up by bis sin ; and the very earth about 
them is parched and cracked with tbe volcanic beat ! 

And is tbere no punishment in this fearful ruin of the 
heart's paradise ? Is it nothing tbat such a frightful soli- 
tude bas come into tbe place of so much beauty and bles- 
sedness, into tbe garden once so fuU of flowers and fruits ? 
Ah yes ; we feel tbat ibis very barrenness of soûl, this 
blasting of the moral nature and affections, this ulter wreck 
of joy and hope, is in itself the judgement of judgements, 
more terrible than any pang which conscience bas the 
power to inflict. 

I might go on adding illustration to illustration, and 
proof to proof ; but enough bas been presented to show 
tbat, admitting tbe common view of the "seared con- 
science" to be correct, admitting tbat it is possible to de- 
stroy tbe moral sensé and feeling, and crush the conscience 
into palsy and death— -even then the sinner is far from es- 
caping tbe just judgement of God, or the righteous rétribu- 
tion of bis wrong. If conscience gives no pain, it brings 
no joy. If it inflicts no punishment, it bestows no re- 
ward. If it bas no shudderings in contact with evil, it 
expériences no throb of pleasure in the présence of good. 
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If the fires of hell hâve gone out, so has the light of heaven. 
No kind word, no'generous action, no self-sacrifice of oth- 
ers or its own, ever kindles one émotion of pleasure. No- 
thing true, or beautifui, or noble, ever imparts any warmth; 
ever sheds into his soûl one gleam of joy, or begets one 
heavenward aspiration. But in the place of thèse, in the 
place of the greenness and freshness, the glory and the 
bliss of spiritual life, there is only this wide, silent, un- 
broken solitude of moral death — this wild and dreary waste 
of being, stretching out on ail sides to the horizon ; with- 
out an oasis in it, without one green thing to relieve the 
eye, or gladden the heart of the weary and perishing wan- 
derer. This, we repeat, would be the awful price paid for 
a dead conscience ! At such cost who would purchase it ? 

T. B. T. 



Article XIV. 



!Z%e Bights of the South. 

It is not without some degree both of diffidence and re- 
Inctance, that I approach the subject of this article. It is 
well known to my friends, in gênerai, that I hâve heretofore 
cantiously abstained from writing or publicly speaking on 
the subject of slavery and anti-slavery, on the coufiicting 
views and interests of the North and South, and on the re- 
spective rights of the slave-holding and non slave-holding 
States. This I hâve donc, until very recently, from a con- 
viction that the proper time had not yet come for a gênerai 
and earnest agitation, or thorough discussion, of the subject 
Indeed, I hâve thought, till recently, that its discussion could 
not only do no good, but that it tended positively to mis- 
chief ; that while the North was fretting itself for nothing, the 
South was becoming more irritated, and more desperate 
in its attachment. to the " peculiar institution ; " that, if 
" let alone," our Southern fellow-citizens would ultimately 
see and feel the evil of the institution, and so throw off the 
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ÎDoubus, and return to the course of policy whîeh their 
fathers, of Bevolationary memory, evidently contemplated. 
But the new phases and aspects in the South and South- 
west, the new positions assumed, thé new claims set up^ 
and new encroachments attempted to be made, by the 
slave power, on the domains of freedom, seem to indicate 
that, however justifiable and necessary abstinence from 
discussion may hâve been heretofore, the time for silence 
bas now gone by. The crisis is at hand. Discussion, fuU 
and free discussion, is now in order, and must come. 
There is no such thing as avoiding it, even if we would. 
It is alifce necessary now bolh for the North and the South. 
Let both them come up to the work, and hâve a fair in- 
vestigation of the whole subject in ail its bearings and 
interests. 

But while we think the time has fuUy come for open 
discussion, we would hâve that discussion free from ail 
uncharitableness, severity and personality. We would 
hâve it frank but libéral and fraternal. None other can 
subserve the cause of truth and right Certainly none 
other on our part can benefit the South. I would hâve it 
distinctly understood that, in what I may say on the sub- 
ject, I hâve no préjudices to gratify, no self-interest to 
serve, no party to please. And it is not without regret that 
I shall feel myself obliged tô utter some truths that may 
possibly give pain to some of our Southern bretbren. For 
we are truly brethren, and bound to treat each other as 
such. Towards the South, and our brethren of the South, 
I feel nothing but good will. I bave vîsited them in their 
own hospitable dwellîngs, sat by their firésides, shàred 
thëîr kindnesses, talked witb and felt for them as a brother. 
And I well know there are as kind and generous hearte 
among them as I hâve ever met with on earth. It îs for 
this very reason that, though to some of them it may be 
unwelcome, I Would speak to them ** the truth in love. 

In this article I do not design to discuss, to any exteiit, 
the merits or demerits, the right or the wrong, of slavery 
in itself. This subject has been, and is, so generally dis- 
cussed ail over ihe NcMrthern parts of the Union, and ovet 
aH the world, except some parts of the slave-holding 
States, that it were a supererogatory work for me to under- - 
take it hère. My design is to examine more particulariy 
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what are termed, by Southern men, the peculiar Rîghts of 
the South, in relation to those of the North, and the alleged 
encroachments upon those rights of the South, by the peo- 
ple or States of the North. 

We hear much said by Southern members of Ck)ngres8, 
Southern papers, caucuses, conventions, governors, and 
State législatures, about the rîghts of the South, and the 
invasion of those rights by the North ; as if the North 
were oppressing her Southern brethren, exacting from 
them concessions of one prérogative after anotber, till 
finally the South has been virtually despoiled of her rights, 
her equality with the North, her greatness, her glory, and 
her power. One would think, to hear the complaints on 
this subject, that the " compromises of the constitution," 
on which much has lately been said by the South, had 
been wholly disregarded and trampled on by the North. 
In the discussions in Congress of the Wilmot Proviso, (or 
of the principle of the ordinance of 1787, embodied there- 
in, of excluding slavery from territories now free,) Southern 
members hâve expressed themselves in very strong, and 
sometimes very violent and offensive language. Mr. Cal- 
houn says, " I am a Southern man, and a slave-holder. I 
say for one I would rather meet any extremity upon earth 
than give up one inch of our equalityJ^ Mr. Butler, of 
South Carolina, " would before God, warn gentlemen, if the 
South was to be regarded and treated with inequalily, they 
would tear up the instrument (the Constitution) to which 
they had subscribed in good faith." Mr. Thompson of 
Mississippi said, "the passage of the amendment, (the 
Wilmot Proviso,) would be the dissolution of the Union." 
A convention in South Carolina, " resolved that a submîs- 
sion to the proposed exclusion from an equality of benefits 
in the territories of the United States, beyond what is al- 
ready yielded by the Missouri compromise, would be un- 
wise, dangerous, dishonorable, and debasing." A con- 
vention in Alabama, condemned the Proviso as " in déro- 
gation of Southern equality and tending directly to sub- 
vert the Union." A similar convention in Georgia de- 
clared that the Proviso, if enacted, would " hâve no binding 
force." And a meeting in Richmond, Va., resolved " that 
we will by ail peaceabTe means, and this failing, by arms 
if necessary, sustain such of our fellow-citizens as may 

VOL. VI. 16 
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elect to settle within any such terrîtory hereafler acquired, in 
the maintenance of their right thus tô settle and take their 
slaves with ihem." The Governor of Virginia says, " the 
South never can consent to be confined to prescribed lim- 
ita," (as to territory in which to ex tend slavery). " She 
wants and must hâve space." The Governor of Missis- 
sippi says, " we will not submit to be told that slave ter- 
ritory is not to be acquired on this or on the other side of 
that Une." (36o 3(y North, and the Rio Grande, West) 
And when, recently, a pétition from the inhabitants of New 
Mexico, couched in the most respectful terms, was present- 
ed to Congress, praying for an organized government ex- 
duding slavery therefrom in accordance with their late 
Mexican and présent laws, Mr. Calhonn, a member of that 
grave and honorable body, the Senate of the United 
States, denounced their pétition as of an insolent charac- 
ter, coniing, as he said, " frora the people of a conquered 
territory, the property aJike of every portion of the United 
States." And for this reason, he said, he pronounced ît 
disrespectful and insolent " because it aimed to deprive 
the South of their rights." 

We might cite much more language sirailar to the fore- 
going, from influential Southern speakers and wrîters, go- 
ing to show that they consider the North as aggressors, as 
baving violated or disregarded the compromises of the 
Constitution, and as constantly aiming to trample on 
the rights of the South. But let us look this subject fair- 
ly in the face, and endeavor to ascertain what are the com- 
promises of the Constitution ; on which side, if either, 
concessions hâve been made ; what are really and relative- 
ly the rights of the North and the South ; and how far, if 
at ail, either section of the Union has monopolized pré- 
rogatives not properly belonging to it, or invaded the rights 
of the other. From the tone of the Soulh one would nat- 
urally be led to suppose that the Constitution not only 
guarantied the perpetuity of slavery in the slave-holding 
States, but pledged the North to aid in preserying it intact 
in the District of Columbia, (over which Congress has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,) and to authorize to an unlimited ex- 
tent the slave trade, (which Maryland had abolished before 
ceding her part of the District to the Union ;) and still 
farther, to aid in extending slavery over vast régions of free 
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territory for the especial accommodation and înterest of a 
few slave-holders of ihe South ! But what are the facts in 
relation to thèse things ? 

I. What are the real tîompromises of the Constitution ? 
A compromise between two parties is generally supposed 
to eipbrace concessions on both sides, a yielding up of 
somelhing by each party in the contract. But what con- 
cessions did the South make to the North in the adoption 
of the Fédéral Constitution ? None whatever. She con- 
ceded nothing. Ail the concessions that were made, were 
made by the North ; and thèse the Soulh is pleased to call 
** mutml compromises." But what were they ? Briefly 
thèse. 1. Three fifths of ail persons not free shall be ad- 
ded to the number of free persons in determining the ba- 
sis both of représentation and taxation. 2. Persons held 
to service or labor in one State, escaping to another, &c. 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due. 3. " The migration or im- 
portation of such persons as any of the States, now ex* 
isting^ shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
by Congress prior to 1808." There is no other part of 
the Constitution supposed to allude direclly or indirectly 
to the ** peculiar institution." Well, hâve not thèse three 
articles of the Constitution, or concessions of the North 
to the Soulh, been faithfully adhered to by the former ? 
They hâve most strictly. However humiliating and try- 
ing to the spirit of freedom and equality at the North, no 
State has sought to resist or counteract ihem. ^ The third 
item above specified ceased to be of any force in 1808, 
more than forly years ago. And though it was a conces- 
sion from the North, the very language used in it implies 
the right of Congress to prevent by prohibitory enactments 

1 We are aware that the Soath coroplains of the bad faith of the 
North in relation to the second item specified, (the delivering ap of fu- 
gitives from service.) But as a gênerai thing, until very recently, we 
tiiink the North has too tamely submitted to the demands of Southem- 
ers, seeking and claiming colored persons as their slaves, who were 
not really such. The North has often yielded to thèse claims without 
proof of their validity ; and many a friendless person of coler, entitled 
to freedom, has been violently fbrced away into life-lasting bondage. 
The North now generally demands, and ought to demand, full proof 
that service is really due from the person claimed to the person demand- 
ing hiro, before yielding him op. 
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bolh the " migration" and " importation," of sach persons 
as are specified, meaning slaves ; and, of course, Conçress 
has possessed the constltutional power for more than lorty 
years, to prohibit the inter-state slave trade. But owing 
to the forbearance of the North, Congress has never exer- 
cised that indubitable right. Though Congress has'never 
claimed the power, and no Northern man has ever claimed 
it for Congress, to legislate on the subject of slavery wilh» 
in the several States where it exists, yet it is perfectly ob- 
vions that the framers of the Fédéral Constitution, the 
Fathers of the Révolution and of the Republic, both those 
of the North and those of the South, throughout the origi- 
nal thirteen States, generally contemplated the ultimate 
cessation of slavery in the Union ; that they considered it 
a great evil which required time to get rid of; but, that 
they looked forward to the time when slavery should be 
entirely abolished. As an évidence of thîs, it should be 
remarked that neither slaves nor slavery are once mention- 
ed by name in the whole Constitution ; indicating that thô- 
framers of that instrument were ashamed to use such 
terms, conscious of their incompatibility with the Déclara- 
tion of Independence and with the principles of freedom 
therein asserted. Again ; in Mr. JefFerson's first draft of 
the Déclaration of Independence, it was made a serious 
charge against England, and one ground of our sépara- 
tion from her, that she had forced slaves and slavery upon 
us against our will, and persisted in the practice against our 
remonstrances. So early as October 18, 1774, as appears 
from the first volume of the Tournais of Congress, the 
Continental Congress adopted a plan of association, look- 
ing to the ultimate extinction of slavery ; in one article of 
which compact is found the foUowing language ; " We 
will neither import, nor purchase any slaves imported, af- 
ter the first day of December next ; after which time we 
will wholly discontinue the slave trade, and will neither 
be concerned in it ourselves, nor will we hire our vessels, 
nor sell our commodities or manufactures, to those who 
are concerned in it." This plan of association was signed 
by George Washington, by Peyton Randolph, (Président 
of Congress) by the Lees, the Henrys, the Pendletons, 
the Jlandolphs, the Rutledges, and nearly ail the promin- 
ent and influential members of the South as well as of 
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the Norlh ; for it should be recoUected that slavery then 
existed in several of the Northern States. In harmony 
with the plan, thus adopted by the Continental Congress, 
Thomas Jefferson introduced into the Fédéral Congress, 
March 1, 1784, (the very day Virginia ceded to Congress 
her right and title tp the Northwestern territory,) a plan for 
the government of said territory, abolishing slavery therein, 
fwhich had already been established there,) and, after 1800, 
fbrever prohibiting its existence in ail the région North- 
west of the Ohio river, embracing what are now the States 
of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, &c* 
Tbough there was a large majority in Congress for adopt- 
ing the plan reported by Mr. Jefferson, (16 against 7,) yet 
as nine States were required to vote for it to make it a law, 
and as six only voted for it, three against it, one was divid- 
ed and one lost, having but one delegate présent, it failed 
then of beoming a law. But three years afterwards, it was 
carried in Congress without a dissenting voice ; and thus 
abolished and forever excluded slavery Irom ail that fine 
région of country. 

That the Constitution of the United States never contem- 
plated the addition of any more slave States to the Union, 
after the first fédération of the old thirteen States, is, I 
think, perfectly obvious, not only from the foregoing facts 
and the openly avowed sentiments of the revolutionary 
and leading men of the nation, but from the fact that the 
ordinancé of 1787, and the Constitution of the United 
States, were formed at the same time, in the same city, by 
two bodies constituted in part of the same members, and 
mutually co-operating to fix and détermine the future 
policy of the country. But from this time on, new mem- 
bers of différent views and feelings, multiplied in Con- 
gress ; new objects of gain and ambition were presented ; 
North Carolina, Soulb Carolina and Georgia, ceded terri- 
tory to the Union, with conditions in their deeds of ces- 
sion against the application of the Jeffersonian ordinatice ; 
and by degrees the nation seemed to forget, and to recède 
from, the noble stand it had so lately occupied with regard 
to slavery. Âdditional territory was purchased of France 
and Spain, in which slavery existed, and where it was al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed. Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Âlabama, successively applied ' to Con-» 
16» 
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gress, and were admitted as slave States. A strong oppo- 
sition was manifested against the admission of Missouri, 
as such, but she was finally admitted by a compromise, 
as it was cailed, though the concession, as usual, was 
whoUy on the part of the North. Arkansas and Florida 
came in without any show of opposition. The slave pow- 
er, thus strengthened, became more bold and grasping ; 
and, reaching out its hand toward Texas, deraanded that 
that large tract, suf&cient for from five to ten States, should 
be wrested from the sister Republic of Mexico, and an- 
nexed to our Union as a slave State. What did the North 
do, at this juncture ? Northern men were so accommoda- 
ting to the demands of the South, that she obtained ail she 
demanded ; the deed was donc, and thus the eighth slave 
State was added to the Union, with materials for almost 
indefinite multiplication. Then followed, as the foreseen 
and predîcted fruits of this annexation, the récent war with 
Mexico, and the wresting from her of a large extent of 
territory to be added to the Union. With this, came the 
" cool " demand of the South, that though this territory is 
now free, (slavery having years ago been abolished therein 
by Mexico,) it shall become slave territory, out of which 
to manufacture many more slave States hereafter ; mak- 
ing a grand outlet, and unlimited and hîghly profitable 
mart, for the surplus slaves of the older slave-holding and 
slave-breeding States. 

Now, let candid men reflect on the foregoing nistorical 
facts, on their causes, their obvions bearings, their experi- 
enced and probable results ; and then say, which section 
of ihe Union has most reason to complain ; which most 
has suffered wrong by the encroachments of the other ; 
whose rights and prérogatives, if any, hâve been trarapled 
upon ; which has most patiently borne insuit and wrong ; 
which has most nearly carried out, or sought to carry out, 
the great principles of our forefathers, of the original Con- 
tinental Congress, of the Déclaration of Independence, and 
of the framers of our Constitution ? Nobody can he at a 
loss to détermine thèse questions. And yet, from whom 
do we hear the most complaints of sufltering wrong, of 
being deprived of their rights, the most threats of dissolv- 
ing the Union if they cannot hâve their own way in ail 
things ? ' Let the candid in ail sections of the Union an- 
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swer. While the South talks as if the Constitution, by 
its "compromises" guaranties perpétuai slavery, the fact 
is, it does no such thing — it does not so much as name 
slavery, nor recognize any human beings as property^ 
chatteis or things, nor speak of them in any other terms 
than as "persons." When the South therefore speaks of 
slaves^ oî hdLwing property m human beings, calling them 
chatteis and things, it does so entirely wilhout the warrant 
or sanction of the Constitution. When will the people of 
this Union understand their own Constitution ? 

IL Let us next inquire, whether the North has ever en- 
croached upoh the rights or legitimate prérogatives of the 
South in regard to her equal and just share of the influ- 
ence, the honors, or émoluments of office or station, either 
in the législative, judicial, or executive departments of oui 
government ? Has the North engrossed more than her 
share of thèse, or denied to the South her just proportion ? 
The foUowing are the facts. After the last census of the 
Union was taken, the odd ratio of 70,680 was, through 
the management of Southern men, adopted as the numer- 
îcal basis of représentation in Congress ; and by it four 
large free States, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Mas- 
sachusetts, lost each a représentative, which they would 
hâve retained had the ratio been fixed at the round num- 
ber, 70,000, while each of the slave States had the same 
number they would hâve been entitled to at the ratio of 
70,000. At that time the number of slaves in the United 
States was 2,487,113. Three-fifths of that number is 
1,492,266 ; which, divided by 70,680, gives 21 .représenta- 
tives, — just the number of Southern supernumeraries in 
Congress over and above the représentatives of the free 
population of Southern States. In the Presidential élec- 
tion of 1840, there were 294 electors chosen ; of thèse, 168 
were from the free, and 126 from the slave States. The 
popular vote in the free States was 1,726,737, or one elec- 
tor to 10,278 votes. The popular vote in the slave States, 
was 682,683, or one elector to 5,935 votes. New York 
gave 443,331 votes, and had 42 electors ; Virginia, Mary- 
land and North Carolina gave 229,569 votes, and had 48 
electors. Ohio gave 272,939 votes, and had 21 electors ; 
while Georgia, Delaware, Kentucky, Alabama, Louisia- 
na, and Arkansas, gave 265,941 votes and had 44 electors. 
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In 1840, the population of Ohîo was 1,619,467. The 
eight new slave-holding Slates, admitted since the forma- 
tion of the Union, had then a free population exceeding 
.by less than one fourth that of the single free State of Ohio, 
and yet thèse States hâve eight times as many votes as 
Ohio in the Senate of the United States ; and hâve, in the 
House of Représentatives, seven for their slaves ; and con- 
sequently they cast 50 votes for Président and Vice-Prési- 
dent, while Ohio casts but 23 ! 

Do thèse things look as if the South bas been deprived of 
her equal rights in regard to members of Congress and 
electors of Président ? But notwithstanding this dispari* 
ty in favor of the South, or the slave-holding interest, the 
North, nevertheless, bas, owing to her larger population, 
given a majority of voles in the électoral collège. But 
how bave the votes of the North and the South been giv- 
en? and what bave been the results? During twenty 
years, and six Presidential élections, the South cast 608 
électoral votes ; and bnly 41 of them were for Northern 
candidates. Of the 15 Presidential terms, 12 bave been 
fiUed by slave-holders ; and only three were fiUed by North- 
ern men. Again : no Northern man bas ever been allow- 
ed to serve more than a single term ; and ail Southern 
men, elected as Présidents, except Mr. Polk, bave served a 
second term. From the adoption of the Constitution to 
June 1842, therewere 76 élections of Président of the Sen- 
ate, pro tem. Of thèse the slave States had 60, and the 
free States 16. While the Senate was equally divided be- 
tween the slave-holding and the non slave-holding States, 
the former would almost always contrive to secure the pre- 
siding ofBcer. For 30 years previous to 1842, no North- 
ern man had held the office. Of the 15 who had filled the 
office of Secretary of State up to 1845, the slave States 
had 10 ; and the free States 5. We think it will not be 
disputed that the South bas generally filled a majority of 
the posts of honor, influence, profit and émolument in the 
civil, judicial, diplomatie, military and naval departments ; 
and that while the free States bave usually fumished the 
men, soldiers and sailors, for the army and navy, the slave 
States bave furnished the principal part of the officers for 
botb. But while thèse are undeniable facts, and while 
tbistpartiality to men of the South, in the distribution of 
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thèse offices of profit, honor and influence, must be ad- 
mitted by ail, it cannot be urged, in justification of such a 
course, that the South furnished abler or better educated 
men, or that éducation and intelligence were more gener- 
ally diffused at the South, than at the North. The reverse 
of this is the fact. Hon. H. A. Wise, Member of Con- 
gress from Virginia, stated that there was not a single 
newspaper establishment in his district. By the last cen- 
sus it appears that the persons who could not read and 
Write in Connecticut, was 1 to every 568; and in Virginia, 1 
to every 12è. Of " scholars at public charge," there were, 
in the free States, 432,173 ; and in the slave States, only 
35,580. Ohio had 51,812 ; Kentucky only 429. While 
thèse statistics show the great contrast in éducation in fa- 
vor of the North, they also show an almost equal contrast 
in the distribution of office in favor of the South. And 
from what does the latter proceed, but from the remissness 
or indifférence of the North to the émoluments of office 
and the principles of freedom, and the over vigilance and 
activity of the South in favor of her own peculiar institu- 
tion ? If the North is censurable at ail, it seems to me it 
is for her coldness and indifférence to her rights and to the 
cause of freedom, rather than for any encroachments upon 
the rights of the South. 

III. I now propose to show that the South, or leading 
political men of the South, not content with their prescrip- 
tive prérogatives, and their more than equal share with the 
North of votes, office, station and power, assume arrogant 
airs towards the North, and lay claim to rights to which 
they hâve no title, and to concède which would be alike de- 
structive of freedom and subversive of equality. 

Of the légal voters in the United States, the slave-hold- 
ers are about one to twenty. And with this mighty dis- 
parity in numbers, look at her inverse proportion of power 
and influence in our Fédéral Union, as exhibited in the 
preceding section ! Look at the airs she assumes, the pre- 
tensions she sets up, and the claims she prefers. She ob- 
viously aims, not only to perpeluate slavery where it ex- 
ists, but to extend it where it does not exist ; to overawe 
the North, and coerce it into subserviency to her own 
schemes of oppression and selfishness; and what she can- 
not do by persuasion and bargaining, she seems determin- 
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ed to accomplish by threaiening sécession from the Union. 
That such has long been her object (i. e. the object of her 
laading political men,) is sufEcientiy clear to every atten- 
tive observer. This was the avowed design of citizens of 
the Southern States in going to Texas and raising a revolt 
in that province against Mexico. This was the avowed 
object in annexing Texas to the United States. This 
was the main object in the late Mexican war ; and this 
was the principal reason why so large a territory was pur- 
chased from Mexico in the late treaty with that power; it 
was the only reason why the American Commissioners, 
in negotiatîng terms of peace with Mexico, refused to 
listen to any terms proposed by the latter by which slave- 
ry should be prohibited in the provinces acquired. 

If proof be wanting of thèse facts, it is at hand. '' As 
far back as 1829, the annexation of Texas was agltated 
in the Southern and Western States ; and it was urged on 
the ground of the strength and extension it would give the 
slave-holding interest. In a séries of essays ascribed to 
a gentleman now a Senator in Congress, it was maintain- 
ed that five or six slave-holding States would by this 
measure be added to the Union ; and he even intimated 
that as many as nine States as large as Eentucky might 
be formed within the limits of Texas. In Virginia, about 
the same tîme, calculations were made as to the increased 
value which would thus be given to slaves, and it was 
even said that this acquisition would raise the price fifty 
per cent The great argument for annex- 
ing Texas, is, that it will strengthen ' the peculiar institu- 
tions' of the South, and open a new and vast field for 
slavery." ^ " The project of dismembering a neighboring 
Republic that slave-holders and slaves might overspread a 
région which had been consecrated to a free population, 
was discussed in newspapers as coolly as if it were a 
matter of obvions right and unquestionable humanity. . . 
The old States now adhère to slavery, not on account of 
the wealth it extracts from the soil, but because it furnish- 
es men and women to be sold in newly settled and more 
Southern districts. It is by slave-breeding and slave-sel- 

9See Dr. Channing's Letter to Henry Clay ob the Aimezation <^ 
Tcîxw, August 1837. 
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ling that thèse States snbsist. Take away from tiiem a for* 
eîgn market, and slavery would die. Of conséquence, by 
opening a new market it is prolonged and invigorated." * 
In proof that it was both the object and expectation of the 
South to extend slayery by the war with Mexico, see the 
following avowals: — The Charleston, (S* C.) Patriot said, 
" We trust that our Southern représentatives will remem- 
ber that this is a Southern warP The Charleston Cou- 
rier said, " Every battle fought in Mexico, and every dollar 
spent there, but insures the acquisition of territory which 
must widen the field of Southern enterprise and powcr for 
the future ; and the final resuit will be to adjust the whole 
balance of power in the confederacy so as to give us the 
control over the opérations of the govemment in ail time to 
corne y The (Georgia) Fédéral Union said, " It is trae 
this is a war in which the South is more iminediately in- 

terested Lict the South now be true to her* 

self, and the days of her vassalage are gone foreven'' 
The Mobile Hersdd said, " The natural tendency of tbe 
slaves, under our humane policy, is to increase. The ef- 
fect follows, that if we hâve no owtlet for them, no soil to 
put them on, they will be huddled within the extrême 
Southern limits of the Union. Thèse evils may be avoid- 
ed by taking new territory in the direction of Mexico. Tkt 
profitable existence of slavery is by no means incompatible 
with a more temperate région, but it is incompatible with a 
very dense population. We must hâve plenty of soil tô 
make it profitable." 

In pursuance of the object thus openly avowed by the 
South, in waging and carrying on the war with Mexico, 
and the attainment of territory there, leading Southern me» 
now claim the right of extending slavery into the newly 
acquired territory, and deny that Congress has the right 
to prohibît its introduction there. We know that in a hifte 
" Âddress of Southern delegates in Congress to their con- 
stituents,'* drawn up by Mr. Calhoun of S. C, it is denied 
that they ** ask for the extension of slavery." They sayv 
" What then we do insist on, is, not to extend slavery, but 
that we shall not be prohibited from immigrating, with our 

3 Dif. Chatming's Letter to Henry Clay, &c. 
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property, into the territories of the United States, becanse 
we are slave-holders ; or in other words, that we shall not, 
on that account, be disfranchised of a privilège possessed 
by ail others, citizens and foreigners, without discrimina- 
tion as to character, profession or color. Ail, whether sav- 
age, barbarian, or civilized, may freely enter and remain ; 
we onJy being excluded." Now, we wish to know what 
Mr. CaJhoun means by the privilège of " emigrating with 
our property into the territories of the United States," &c. 
Does he not mean that they shall hâve the right to take 
slaves to the newly acquired territories, (where slavery 
does not now exist) and there hold them and use them as 
slaveSj and their children as slaves after them forever ? 
Most clearly he means this. For in no other sensé than in 
this, are any Southerners, or slave-holders, debarred or 
soaght to be debarred, " from emigrating with their prop- 
erty" to the new territories. They hâve, in common with 
ail others, the right to take ail the property they hâve — 
money, goods, furniture, live stock — anything, everythîng, 
including slaves if they hâve the right of propeiity in them. 
But then, when they get there, slaves are no longer slaves^ 
thingSf or chattelsy but persons, human beings, and there- 
fore free. It is not irue, then, that slave-holders are " pro- 
hibited frora emigrating with their property" to the new 
territories ; it is only true that they are prohibited from 
holding human beings, who are guilty of no crime, in life- 
lasting bondage, in free tenritory. They are just as free to 
" emigrate with their property" to the newly acquired ter- 
ritories, as they are to emigrate to New York, Massachu- 
setts, or any of the fite States. And hundreds of slave- 
holders hâve emigrated to free States and free territory, as 
a matter of choice, because they would no longer remain- 
in a slave State. But if the complaint, in Mr. Calhoun's 
address to Southerners, be founded on the fact that they 
are not allowed to hold human beings in bondage in the 
free territories of the United States, then it is not true, as 
pretended in this address, that the South does " not ask for 
the extension of slavery." They do ask for it, and de- 
mand it, eilher by positive enactment in its favor, or by 
connivance at its introduction and existence in the newly 
acquired territories. For farther proof that such is the de- 
mand ofthe South, see the extract from the Resolutions of a 
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meeting in Richmond, before quoted ia this article, ia 
which it is threatened to use force of arms, if necessary, to 
secure that right. 

It seems to us that the Southern States might just as 
well enact a law allowing polygamy^ and permitting each 
planter to hâve a dozen wives ; and thea complain of il* 
libéral treatment, and of being deprived of their just and 
equal rigbts, because they are not allowed to take each 
man his dozen wives to New York, Santa Fe, or San Fran- 
cisco, and live with them ail, and hâve his polygamy le- 
galized in those several places, whether in State or territo- 
ry. This would be no more unreasonable, than to com- 
plain of being wronged and unjustly deprived of their 
rightSi because they are not allowed to extend the institua 
tion of slavery over a région wbere freedom is establisbed. 
Such a plea sounds rather strange, in this middle of the 
nineteenth century, when ail christendom, nay the whole 
civilized world, is in arms for freedom, and slavery re- 
ceives the universal condemnation of our race, as a relie 
of barbarism, whose days are numbered. 

Another demand of the South is, the right to make 
Washington, the seat of our national government, the great 
mart, a national mart, for slaves — the place to buy and sell 
to an unlimited extent, for the spécial benefit of ail the 
slave-holders and slave-dealers in the Union, and the dé- 
niai to Congress of the right to interfère with the traffic. 
Althougb many of the slave-holding States, (and Maryland 
which ceded most of the District of Columbia to the 
Union, included among them,) bave passed laws prohibit- 
ing the importation of slaves inlo their boundaries for 
sale ; and though the inhabitants of the District themselves 
hâve petitioned Congress to abolish the slave trade-in the 
District;* and though strong Southern men many years 

* The foUowinff mémorial signed by over a thousand citizens of the 
District, amonff whom were the présent District Judge (Cranch), Mayor 
Van Ness, and many other emment citizens, was presented to Con- 
gress, in 1828, praying for the abolition of this traffic in slaves : 

" We the undersigned, citizens of the District of Columbia, beff 
leave to call the attention of your honorable body to an evil of appall- 
in^ magnitude, which greatly impairs the prosperity and happiness of 
this District, and cagt9 âe nproaeh qf inconkgtency upon ihefrie tiMtôu* 
fions establiahed among iu. 

" While the laws of the United States denounce the Foreign Slave 
Trade as Piracy, and punish with death those who are found engaged 
VOL. VI. 17 
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ago denounced it in severe terms and demanded its aboli- 
tion, ^ — it is still continued ; and a late proposition in Con- 
gress to abolish it, was met, on the threshold, by South- 
ern men, with ihreats of violence or dissolution of the 
Union. And still, this proposition asks only that Congress 
shall do, in the District of Colunnbia, (where it has full and 
exclusive jurisdiction,) the very thing that Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,Kentucky,Delaware, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Louisiana, Virginia, and 
Maryland, hâve successively donc within and for them- 
selves. * Witness the following resolution lately introduc- 
ed into the Virginia House of Delegates by Mr. Scott, it 
being one of a long set, of similar import, and intended 
as a substitute for a still more ultra and severe set, previ- 
ously introduced by Mr. Floyd ; " Resolved, that we con- 
sider any interférence by Congress, within the District of 
Columbia, without the consent of its inbabitants, with the 
rights of the slave-holder, among whieh is the right to buy 
and sell, at variance with the fundamental principles of 
free governments, and a direct attack upon the institutions 
of the Southern States ; the first act of meditated war up- 
on the rigbts secured by the Constitution, which ought to 

in its perpétration, there exista in this IMstrict, the seat of the National 
Government, a domestic Slave Tmàescarcdy Usi disgractful in Uê char- 
ader and even mort demoralvzing in its Undtncu. 

^For this is net, like the former, carriea on a^ainst a barbarous 
nation: Its vicUrns are reared np among the peopTe of this conntiy, 
edacated in the précepte of the same religion, and imboed with simi- 
lar domestic attachments. 

"Thèse people are, without their consent, tom from their homes; 
husband and wife freqaently separated and sold into distant parts ; chil- 
dren are taken from Uieir parents, withont regard to the ties of natmre, 
and the most endearing bonds of affection are broken forever. 

^ Nor is this traffîc confined to those who are legally slaves for life. 
Some who are entitled to freedom, and many who hâve a limited time 
to serve, are sold into unconditional slavery ; and, owing to the defec- 
tiveness of our laws^ they are generally carried out of our District 
before the necessary steps can be taken for their release." 

5 In 1816, John Randolph, an extensive and determined slave-holder 
in Virginia, introduced into Congress the following spicy resolution : 

^^B^solved^ That a Commitee be appointed to inquire into the exist- 
ence of an inhuman and iliegal iraffic in slaves, carried on in and 
through the District of Columbia, and to report whether any and what 
measures are necessary for putting a stop to the same." 

6 See Speech of Mr. Fine in the United States Senate, Jan. 4, 1849. 
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be met al the threshold and resisted at every hazard.'* 
In perfect keeping wilh this resolution is the language of 
Hon. Mr. Yulee, a Southern Senator in Congress, Jan. 22, 
1849, upon the resolutions passed by the législature of 
New York, instructing her members in Congress to vote 
for securing the rights of the United States in the newly 
acquired territory against the unfounded claims of Texas 
and against tlfe encroachments of slavery. He says, " I 
value the Union ; but I value it only to that degree in 
which it is instrumental in securing the liberties of the 
people, and in carrying out the great principles of equali- 
ty of the Constitution." In reading the last two quota- 
tions, we must remember that, in the peculiar dialect of 
their authors, freedam, liberty, mean slavery, and equality, 
the privilège of domineering. 

Again, the South demands the extension of slavery into, 
and loudly demurs against its exclusion from, the newly 
acquired territory, on the ground that the lalter is <' the 
property alike of every portion of the United States — pur- 
chased by the common blood and common treasure of the 
whble Union." The fact is, it was by the influence of the 
South, that Texas was annexed and war waged with Mex- 
ico ; and is it not rather " cool " in her, after appropriating 
the immense région of Texas to the strengthening of her 
slave interests, to demand that the war and ail its fruits 
shall be consecrated to the extension of slavery, against 
the interests of the North, and against the moral sentiment 
of universal humanity ? What rîght has the South to de- 
mand this ? Judge it on mère statistics. Has she a larger 
population than the North ? Not so large. If numbera 
are to govern, this demand cannot be acceded to. Did the 
South furnish more than her quota of men and money for 
the acquisition of the new territory ? No ; it appears by a 
statement made out from oflicial documents,"'^ that, of the 
men who entered the army from Jan. 1, 1846, to June 30, 
1848, there were 23,569 from the free States, and only 
11,861 from the slave States — nearly twice as many from 
the free as from the slave States. As to the expenses of 
the war, into which the South plunged us against the 
wishes of a majority of the North, the latter has always 

7See New York Tribune of Jan. 19, ult 
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furnished her full share, Besides suffering largely in ail 
money révulsions, from the bankruptcy of the South. 
And as to Southern men being excluded from the newly 
acquired territory, or their just share in it, or the privilège 
of emigrating to it, we hâve seen that there is no just cause 
for any such complaint. In fact, the extension of slavery 
would far more effectually exclude the inhabitants of the 
free States from the new territory, than would its prohibi- 
tion the inhabitants of the slave States. For while it re- 
mains free territory, the présent slave-holder in the States 
can sell his slaves, remove there, and hire free labor at less 
expense than it would cost him to own slaves, and get it 
done by them ; so that he is really benefited by its prohi- 
bition. But the inhabitants of the free States cannot, in 
conscience, buy and own slaves, though slavery were 
legalized in the now free territory ; nor can they consist- 
ently, nor will they, go there and labor in compétition with 
slave labor, and under the contempt and reproach heaped 
on free white laborers by the slave-holder. Thus, from 
every point of view in which we can look upon the sub- 
ject, it is obvions that the South assumes attitudes towards 
the North that are entirely unwarrantable, and lays claims 
to rights to which she has no title. To concède those 
claims, would be alike destructive of freedom and subver- 
sive of equality, besides disappointing the high expecta- 
tions and philanthropie aims of the founders of our Re- 
public. 

There is one other point connected with this subject, to 
which, before closing this article, I désire to call public 
attention, both at the North and the South, to which ap- 
parently little attention has been paid, and to which, it 
seems to me, much should be given. It is this; that while 
the slave States send to Congress twenty-one représenta- 
tives more than their free population entitle them to, and 
thèse twenty-one supernumeraries are sent professedly and 
really on the basis of the slave population, they, instead of 
representing the toishes and interests of the slaves, whose 
numbers contribute to send them, really misrepresent their 
wishes and interests, legislate agqinst them, and for the 
interests of the oppressors of the slaves. Thèse représen- 
tatives, and ail other Southern members of Congress, stand 
up in their places professedly to represent the South, the 
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whole South, with ail its population and ail its interests. 
But do they really and truly represent the whole popula- 
tion of the South wilh ail iheir interests ? Very far from 
it They entirely rnisrepresent the wishes and interests of 
tfae masses, the large raajority of the population of tbe 
South — ^we venture to say both of the whites and blacks. 
From Personal observation and free conversations with in- 
telligent men and slave-holders, while in Virginia, I be- 
came perfectly satisfied that at least four-fifths of the white 
population (to say nothing of slaves and free negroes,) of 
that State, are opposed to slavery, regarding it as a great 
evil entailed upon them by their ancestors. They would 
^adly adopt any practicable and safe method of getting 
rid of the evil. But then the remaining fifth hold the 
political power of the State, and control both the législa- 
ture and the press. For any editor, or member of the 
legislature/to utter aught un favorable to the "palriarchal 
institution," is certain to incur political ostracism. But 
how, it will be asked, does one fifth of the population con- 
trol the other four fifths ? I answer, that while neither 
slaves, free blacks, nor white men destitute of property, are 
allowed to vote at their élections, and are generally with- 
out influence, the rich planters do the voting for ihem ail. 
They are allowed to vote in as many counties as they own 
freehold estâtes in. And hence, by buying small free- 
iiolds in a number of diflerent counties, and riding fleet 
borses on the day of élection, they will often manage to 
poil from three to six votes each. And thus, from généra- 
tion to génération, is the wrong of slavery and oppression 
perpetuated by the few against the interests and wishes of 
the many. 

Wilh thèse facts, " known and read of ail men " who 
hâve eyes to see and ears to hear, are not the assum plions 
of the South — or of thèse few leading men of the South — 
most astonishing and unaccountable. When thèse men 
get up in their places in Congress, and lalk about the 
rights of the South, what do they mean by the South ? 
The whole community of the South, the masses of popu- 
lation in the Southern*' States ? Nothing like it. They 
mean themselves — the ^ew slave-holders — making about 
one in thirty of ail the people of the Southern States. 
•And by the rights of the South, they mean not only the 
17» 
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right and the power of perpetoating this ineqnality, and 
holding their fellow-men în bondage for life, and theîr 
chiidren afler them to ail générations, but the right of ex- 
tending the same oppressive laws over what is now free 
territory, and making the seat of our national govemment 
the great mart for supplying, forever hereafter, thèse few 
Southern men with slaves. In other words, they demand 
the means to exhaust and ruin the soil of the new terri- 
tory, as they hâve already done with the soil on which 
they now live. They call themselves the people of the 
South, wbile in fact they are but the oppressors of the 
people of the South. They call themselves the représen- 
tatives of the people and interests of the South, while in 
truth they misrepresent the masses of the people, and coun- 
teract their true interests. They talk loudly of their rights and 
of the principles of equality, while they really aim at per- 
petuating a great moral and physical wrong upon their 
fellow-men, and confirming and extending the greatest 
possible inequality. When therefore Northern members 
of Congress insist on abolishing the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, (or even slavery itself,) and prohibit- 
ing the extension of slavery into the newly acquired terri- 
tories of the Union, they do not invade the rights of the 
South, nor abridge the liberties or equality of the inhabi- 
tants of any State, but enlarge and confirm them. They 
prove themselves the true friends of the South, — that is, of. 
the masses of the population of the South — the true cham- 
pions of liberty, equality and right. The poor white man 
is as really degraded and oppressed by the customs of the 
South, as the slave is by the laws of the South ; and he 
knows and feels it. But he has no remedy, but in forsak- 
ing his native State, (for which he seldom possesses the 
means,) or revolutionizing its laws, in framing which he 
has no voice. 

In conclusion, we repeat that we believe the time has 
come for free discussion of this subject, both at the Norlh 
and at the South; The truth and the right can never, in the 
end, be the losers by discussion. But we would urge, 
especially upon Northern men, calmness, dignity, liberal- 
ity, and more particularly union among themselves. 

D. s. 
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Article XV. 

Mountfor(Ps Euthanasy, 

EuthaDasy ; or Happy Talk towards the Ead of Life. By William 
Mountford, Author of " Martyria," " Christianity the Deliverànce of 
the Soûl and its Life," &c. &c. Boston : Wm. Crosby & H. P. Nichols. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 

It is difficult to speak of this work in any other than 
the langaage of unmingled praise. Its author is a young 
English Unitarian clergyman, and is settled, we believe, 
over a small parish near Birmingham. And certainly no 
one who has read his " Martyria " will need any com- 
mendation of his powers from us, or require any urging to 
procure and peruse this new production of his pen. 

The literary faults of " Euthanasy " are apparent at a 
glance. In artistic finish it is far inferior to the chaste and 
polished " Martyria." It is cast in the form of dialogue 
between a young man who has been severely tried by 
poverty and sickness, and an uncle to whom he is indebt- 
ed for a pleasant home. But the structure of the dialogue 
is very inélégant and clumsy. There is no discrimination 
of character or tempérament in the interlocutors, no dis- 
cussion or shading in the conversation. The uncle and 
nephew talk precisely alike, and it is quite painful, if one 
does not read the book with the resolution to overlook its 
form and forget that it is conversation, to notice how the 
Boliloquy is wrenched from the mouth of one of the 
speakers and Iransferred to the other. The style, more- 
over, is too diffuse, and occasionally sînks into childisb- 
ness. The effect of the work would hâve been greater if 
it had been compressed into a hundred pages less, and the 
twenty pages of Tasso's Vision might hâve been wholly 
omitted without serions injury to the author, the reader»; 
or the book. 

But hère hostile criticism must end. For cleamess of 
insight, riehness and purity of sentiment, calm piety, sweet 
pathos, fresh, chaste, overflowing fancy, controUed and 
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warraed by a religious spirit, variety of thought, and deli- 
cacy of expression, " Euthanasy *' must rank high as an 
original work, and lake precedence of ail the pietistic 
books we hâve. It is easy to see that religion is tbe élé- 
ment in which the author lives, and it is difficult to doubt 
that his own character is an illustration of the piety which 
his words paint so charmingly to the mind. 

It is great praise to say of " Euthanasy," that, while it is 
a deeply spiritual, it is a perfectly healthy, book. It does 
not give the impression that the author bas a morbid, or 
excessively introversive nature. The piety which exhales 
from. every page readily clothes itself in a diction equally 
free from sentimentalism and cant There is stamina in 
it In almosl every paragraph we are arrested by a fine 
thought, and touched by a pure sentiment, and yet idea 
and sentiment are so fused together that we cannot tell 
which lends the greater charm. It is more deeply true of 
Mr. Mountford, than of any other writer of our time, that 
his intellect is baptized in, and saturated witl\, religion. 
AU his knowledgé is a vision in God. His mind is pene- 
trated and pervaded wilh a sensé of Deity. He recog- 
nizes, with that sure instinct which is inséparable from 
deep insight, the mystery of nature, but it is only such a 
mystery as the soûl imbued with Christian faith can re- 
cognize and love. The universe is not to his eyes, as to 
those of Carlyle, engirt with lurid, cloudy glare, which 
throws a volcanic light on life — a light just suf&cient to 
relieve and reveal the darkness within which it flickers; 
the mystery which he feels is not the rush pf a " hnge, 
inimitable whirlwind of force which envelopes us hère," 
but the patient, silenl energy of continuai love, embracing 
man and nature in serene and mellow light In ail his 
manifestations, God is still the Father, and his intellect is 
never awed into a barren, poetic wonder, but raised into 
calm and reverential trust. 

"Euthanasy" clearly shows, too, that its author bas 
reached the culminating point of spiritual culture, so rare 
"and so necessary in our time, — a steady conception of 
God's omniprésence and constant consciousness of His 
personality. There are religious men who believe in 
spécial providences, and philosophers who prove the all- 
controUing agency of an active principle in nature ; but by 
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an Tinfortunate divorce, the piety of the first is coarse and 
répulsive, and the spéculations of the last cheeriess and 
cold. Mr. Mountford is a Christian Pantheist, and so be- 
lieves in a universal Providence, and an intelligent and 
holy Omniprésence. In his book we seê how finely 
Christianity blends with, and crowns natural religion, and 
how necessary is the spirit of the gospel to vivify the 
splendid truths and laws which modem science has dis- 
closed. There are many pages in "Euthanasy" which 
seem almost to hâve been written by St. John after 
reading the results of modem culture ; so perfectly do they 
harmonize the Christian sentiments with the wealth of 
modem knowledge. It is delightfal to read facts, with 
which the mind has long been familiar, in the new riçh 
dress with which Mr. Mountford enrobes them, to find 
familiar truths of geography, chemistry, history, and phi- 
losophy, and the common customs of society bear fresh 
and ready testimony to some profound religious law. 
With spiritual insight as keen at times as that of Emer- 
son, he yet lives in a very différent médium from that 
which surrounds the great transcendentalist. Instead of 
the bright, wintry midnight, in which Emerson's passion- 
less intellect delights to watch the cold sparkle of the stars, 
and the silent play of the unknown forces that arrest ail 
motion, and crystalize formless âuids into order and 
beauty, Mr. Mountford's conception of nature is symbol- 
ised by the summer evening, when the warm, hushed air 
seems fiUed with a benignant energy, and the rays of the 
dedining planet suggest a soothing mystery, and nature, 
with almost conscious pleasure, thrills with an overflowing 
life which reveals itself in constant growth. 

Justice to our author requires that we should speak of 
his sympathy with the true saints of the past, and his 
chastened, hearty, loving révérence for Jésus, but our limits 
will not allow us to indulge our wishes now. The style 
of "Euthanasy" is entirely original, so quaint, simple, and 
natural, and leaving such a sad, sweet, solemn music in 
the car. Take the following passage as an instance. The 
uncle complains that they are sad expériences when sight 
and hearing and motion fail. But the nephew replies : — 

" Not sad, uncle Steplien, but serious ; and not so serious as 
solemn. Is your eyesight dimmer ? Then the world is seen by 
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you in a cathedral light. Is your hearing duUer ? Then it is just 
as though you were always where loud voices and footsteps ought 
not to be heard. Is your temper not as merry as it was once ? 
Tben it is more solemn ; so that round you the common atmos- 
phère feels like tbat of the house of the Lord. Yes, for twilight 
and silence and solemnity, old âge makes us like daily dwellers 
in the house of the Lord ; and a mortal sickness does this, some- 
times, as well as old âge. But it is our own thoughts that hâve 
to supply the service, and our own hearts that hâve to make the 
music triumphant, or else like a dirge. And the sermon is 
preached to us by conscience from some text taken out of the 
book of our remembrance. Wbite to it ail, amen bas to be said 
by ourselves ; and when it is said gladiy, then tbere is an écho 
to it in heaven, and joy among the angels." (pp. 3, 4.) 

We hâve marked, too, a fine thought on immortality : — 

" So it is ; and that is what we bave to say of every function 
of our bodies, and power of our minds, and of the whole world. 
How our soûls will live hereaûer is not a greater roystery, than 
how our bodies do live now. This world is not like a parlor, in 
which we know ail the furniture, and every corner ; if it were, 
we might well shrink from death, and think it a door opening out 
of the familiarly known into the fearfully unknown. Birth, 
growth, health, and sickness, labor wearying the body, and sleep 
refreshing it, food supporting, and poisons burting it, — of life in 
every way, we must say that we cannot tell how it is. And yet 
tbere are persons that shrink from the future life, and some that 
do not believe it, because they do not feel in what way it will be ; 
wbile what the way is of the very life they are in they cannot tell. 
For they cannot tell how sight gets into the brain through the 
humors of the eye, nor how movements of the air get through 
the ear to be thoughts in the soûl. They do not like thinking of 
death, because it opens into mystery ; wbile they tbemselves live 
in mystery, and move in it, and bave ail tbeir being in it. A man 
fears for his soûl in a new world, wbile be cannot find a bird, or 
animal, or insect, not one, which its life does not exactly suit. 
Out of the body his soûl will go into the man knows not what 
State, and so bis mind misgives him ; wbile tbere is not a swallow 
comes out of its egg-sbell into this great world unsuited to its 
manner of life ; and because the swallow wants it, tbere is an in- 
stinct of flight in ît at a month old, which is wiser than geography 
and astronomy and meteorology." (pp. 42, 43.) 

Is not the foUowing also a fresh and powerful stateroent 
of the fact that ail that is true in the past never dies ? 
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*'*' Tbere is in us and about us what is the science, the wisdom, 
the religion, and the worth of ail the centuries since Adam. 
Yes, in my character there are the effects of Paul's joumey to 
Damascus, and of the meeting of King John and the barons at 
Kunnymede. There is in my soûl the seriousness of the many 
conflicts, and famines, and pestilences of early English times. 
And of my enthusiasm, some of the warmth is from fiery words 
that my forefathers thrilled to, in the times of the Commonwealth 
and the Reformation. There is in me what bas come of the ten- 
demess with which mothers nursed their children âges ago, and 
something that may be traced to the resolute talk of Cromwell 
and bis cousin Hampden ; and there is that in me which is holy, 
and which began from a forty days' fast in a wilderness in Judea, 
now eighteen hundred years since." (pp. 192, 193.) 

A fine characteristic instance of Mr. Mountford's thought 
and style occurs on p. 391 ;— 

^^ I feel solemnly among the old walls and arches of what was 
once a church ; and shall I feel less reverently beside what was 
once a saintly man to look at ? Mère flesh and bones, — dust re- 
tuming unto dust, — is it ? What, ihen, are the remains of Foun- 
tain Abbey, of Rievaulx Abbey, and at Castleacre ? Stones and 
lime ; and with poor workmanship in them compared with the 
make of a human body. The body of a departed saint is dead ; 
but it is the ruins of what was once a temple of the Holy Ghost. 
It is a disused temple ; in it, loving wishes no longer form and 
rise to God like incense ; the light of reason in it is put out \ the 
book of remembrance in it is shut, and there is no more reading 
from it ; divine service in it is over, and an eternal Amen bas 
been said to it by Fate ; and at the souPs going forth from her 
temple, there was joy, though elsewhere than among men." 

(pp. 391, 392.) 

And we constantly meet passages like the following : — 

" There is no one who would not easily believe in a lifè to 
come, if this présent life were the wonderful thing to him it ought 
to be." (p. 387.) 

" Uncle, when a body becomes dust, there is not a g^in of it 
that does not feel the laws of attraction and gravitation. And so 
the soûl is not to be feared for ; for if through God every particle 
of the body is drawn înto use, then hère are a thousand and a 
million instances of the certain way in which the soûl must be 
drawn into life." (p. 395.) 

" Disappointments and anxieties are the subtile food on which 
to feel how quiet death is." (p. 404.) 
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We could wish that " Enthanasy " might find a rapid 
sale, and be a companion in every family, less on account 
of tbe aulhor'a needs, tban of tbe poverty of our literatnre 
in good books upon practical religion. Tbere is no man, 
woman, or intelligent child for wbom it* might not fulfil a 
blessed mînistry. To tbe preacber it is invaluable as a 
suggestive and elévating volume for constant perusal ; to 
tbe afHicted it would bring calm counsel, and new slrength ; 
and young and old, prospérons and sad, it would delight 
and ebeer witb " Happy Talk " on tbe greatest thèmes of 
buman interest and thought. t* s* k. 



ARTICLE XVI. 

LUerary Notices. . 



1. Democracy in France. By Monsieur Guizot, late Prime Minis- 
ter; author of " The History of Civilization," etc. etc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway, d^c. 1849. 16mo. pp. 82l 

The author's name is a sufficient voucber for the profoundness 
and importance of an essay on such a subject. It would be very 
difficult to give an idea of so condensed a work in less room than 
be himself bas occupied. His object is, not a history of the late 
révolution in France, nor a detailed account of tbe parties in that 
country, nor a particular examination of the measures adopted 
by its legislators ; but simply a concise philosophical exposition 
of the tendencies of the revolutionary movement on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of the éléments which constitute French Socie- 
ty, and of the principles on which a govemment must be formed, 
if it would meet the imperative demands of the case, and restore 
public order. 

The great evil, which be sees lyîng at the root of ail the pré- 
sent evils of France, is the blind, indiscriminating idolatiy of 
Democracy, — the change of the old légal fiction that ** the Hng 
can do no wrong," into the practical faith that " the peopîe can do 
no wrong ; " as if buman nature, when taken in the mass, were 
pure, so that, if left uncontrolled, it would work only to ^ood, or 
would at least cure its own evils spontaneously. But tbis is fun- 
damentally a misconception of man, not to say that it is a virtual 
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déniai oî God's authority over him. Man is iodeed ambitious of 
good both for himself and for bis fellow créatures ; but he is no 
less imperfect than ambitious. ^^ Amidst bis ardent and unceas- 
ing struggles to eradicate evil and acbieve good, every one of bis 
virtuous inclinations is accompanied by an evil inclination wbicb 
treads closely on its heels, or strives with it for precedence. Tbe 
désire for justice, and tbe désire for vengeance ; tbe spirit of lib- 
erty, and tbe spirit of tyranny ; tbe wisb to rise, and tbe wisb to 
abase wbat bas risen ; tbe ardent love of trutb, and tbe presump- 
tuous temerity of fancied knowledge ; — we may fathom ail tbe 
deptbs of buman nature, we sball find tbrougbout tbe same min- 
gled yet conflicting qualities, — tbe same danger from tbeir close 
and easy approximation." It is to ail tbese instincts tbat Democ- 
racy addresses itself, — to tbe bad as well as to tbe good. 
Hence, too, tbe powerful cbarm it bas for tbe popular mind ; 
a cbarm resulting as mucb from tbe ëway it promises to tbe evil 
inclinations, as to tbe good. And so long as it is idolized from 
ail tbese motives indiscriminately, — so long as tbe evil it cber- 
isbes is confounded witb tbe good, or left ineffectually guarded 
against, tbere can be notbing but a succession of disorders, in- 
stead of govemment ; notbing but a warfare between tbe différent 
classes, instead of social peace. ' 

M. Guizot does not object to a Republic, if it only conform to 
tbe conditions on wbicb alone it can answer tbe purpose. But 
wbatever be tbe form of government, it must be a govemment, — 
tbat is, it must govern, must bold tbe balance, must repress en- 
croacbments from below as well as encroacbments from above. 
It must also be a free and constitutional one, sucb as will recog- 
nize tbe rigbts and interests of ail tbe différent classes into wbicb 
Society is naturally distinguisbed, — tbe conservative and tbe pro- 
gressive, tbe poor and tbe ricb. To tbis end, it must be repre- 
sented, or constituted, by ail tbese classes. Tbere must be solid 
ramparts, under tbe shadow of wbicb varions rigbts and interests 
can flourisb in safety ; tbere must be safeguards interposed be- 
tween tbe Personal liberty of tbe citizens, and tbe bare will eitber 
of a single tyrant or of a no less tyrannical majority of numbers. 
Tbe Democratical éléments must be allowed free play, but only 
witbin tbe bounds of order and justice. Sucb are tbe conditions 
on wbich alone a true govefnment can be founded; and any 
tbing sbort of tbis will prove to be but anarcby or despotism, — 
neither of wbicb can last long. 

We find, on looking over tbe sketcb we bave attempted of 
Guizot's work, tbat our outline is too bold to warrant our contin- 
uing il furtber. We tberefore refer our readers to tbe book itself. 
Like ail bis writings, it is to be studied, not bastily despatcbed. 

VOL. VI. 18 
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The political argument is but a small part of its value. The 
principles it brings out are its distinguishing roerit. It aboundÉ 
with suggestions concerning the moral and social nature of man ; 
and thèse, coming from one of the profoundest observera of the 
âge, who bas devoted a life to tracing the actual opérations of the 
human character in ail forms of society, bave a peculiar daim on 
our respectful attention. We are struck with the same wide 
grasp of thought, united with the same good common sensé, that 
distinguishes bis History of Civilization ; nor are we less im- 
pressed with the fact of bis immense superiority, in practical pbi- 
losophy, over the living writers of bis country. We see that he 
looks straight through the French fanfaronade^ whether in poli- 
tics, morals, or religion, and that bis clear eye reaebes the heart 
of the matter. 

It is a question of great interest to the civilized world, Wbat 
will be the fate of the présent révolution in France ? So fer a» 
the existing form of government is concemed, the whole dépend», 
in our view, on the answer to another question, Wbat is the 
moral condition of France ? — perhaps we sbould say, of Paris ? 
for Paris bas hitherto determined the movement. If the people 
are* really virtuous in their principles and manners, then tbey can 
govern tbemselves, and their présent institutions, with sucb 
amendments as may be quietly made, will outride the storm in 
which tbey arose. But if a corrupt civilization bas rotted out 
from the people the domestic and public virtues, and left them 
nothîng instead except œsthetic culture and a fine taste for plea- 
sure, — if their ardor for " fraternity and equality " is . but " rose- 
pink sentimentalism,^' overlaying a greedy appetite for indul- 
gence, then tbey cannot govern tbemselves, and their Republic 
will end in despotism, either directly or through the intermediate 
stage of anarchy. Thus far, we confess, the symptoms are of 
the most discouraging kind, to one who looks at principles rather 
than at their vivats and " démonstrations to the universe." Com- 
pare the manner and spirit in which tbey bave acted, with those 
in which our own countrymen established a Rèpublic! Or, if 
tbis be deemed an unfair challenge, since it does not allow for 
the peculiarities of Frenchmen, then compare their method with 
that in which the French tbemselves ever accomplisbed any 
tbing real and permanent. On the contrary, mark its striking 
resemWance to that of their révolution in the last century ! But 
still, whatever may be the proximate resuit, we are confident 
that the universal agitation, the upheaving of the old fouuda- 
tions, the shaking asunder of artificial barriers, will eventually 
be of service to the people of France. It will at last leave them 
freer and in a more favorable condition than tbey bave hitherto 
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beea. Blood may hâve to be let, one forai of goverament afler 
another may go down in violence, the wiidest schemes of the 
Communists or the Fourierites may gain the ascendancy, and for 
a while hoid society itself dissolved ; but even the blind rage of 
the éléments will clear an atmosphère, which, if common famé 
be true, must be cleared in some way. The old French révolu- 
tion did much towards the work, though at a terrible expense ; 
and the présent révolution will be found at last to hâve carried on 
the process, — God grant that it be at a less frightful cost. 

2. The History of England from the Accession of James IL By 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. VoL IL New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, &c. 1849. 8vo. pp. 617. 

A discriminating and just notice of the first volume of this 
work was given in our No. for January. The high commenda- 
tiens then bestowed are in every respect applicable to the second 
volume also. Never hâve we read a history in which the state of 
affairs and the course of events were laid out in so clear and 
steady a light, nor in which there was a more intense interest 
than is awakened by this easy, flowing, but rich narrative. If 
Macaulay can sustain himself to the end of his task, as he has 
begun, his work will be the great historical master-piece of the 
âge, and will take rank with the few achievements of the kind 
which hâve been transmitted as the choicest productions of ail 
former âges. 

We should like to particularize some of the characters that are 
hère drawn, or some of the events that are described, or stories 
that are related ; but we find ourselves at a loss where to fix our 
choice amidst so varied and abundant a store of wealth. Were 
we to mention the most exciting scène in this volume, it would 
be "the trial of the bishops." But as one of the most instuctive 
examples of the tenacity with which the sheerest whim, when 
once adopted as an article of faith, will keep its hold on an entire 
body of learned, conscientious, and highly intelligent men, we 
should refer to the notion of " the divine right of kings," the his- 
tory of which we trace in both of thèse volumes. On this con- 
ceit, churchmen and politicians of great learaing and talents dîs- 
coursed like fools, if we may speak plainly, and no reasoning nor 
facts could force the least glimmer of light into their understand- 
ing, till their eyes were torn open, and held open, by violence. 
It w£is a case parallel with what we sometimes meet with, at the 
présent day, in the grave pleadings for " the holy Apostolical 
succession, and the divine authority of modéra Episcopacy," — 
not to mention other fancies that are first adopted in an emergen- 
cy, and then cherished with a desperateness proportioned to their 
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manifest absurdity: credo^ quia impossibiU est. In such cases, 
necessity, downright practical necessity, bas more' to do in cor- 
recting spéculative folly, and in enlightening the mind, " than 
our philosophy dreams of.'' Ail honor to necessity, the efficient 
teacher when ail other instructers fail ! 

3. The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare; with a Life of the 
Poet, and Notes, original and selected. Boston : Phillips &. Sampson. 
1847. In seven 8vo volumes. 

We notice this as the best American édition we hâve seen of 
Shakspeare^s Dramae ; and as one that may be had at low price, 
considering the size of the work. The text, carefuUy collated 
with the most authentic copies, is printed on large type, and ac- 
companied with historical Préfaces to the several Play s, and with 
Notes succinct yet sufficient to explain the obsolète phrases, diffi- 
cult sentences, and obscure allusions. It is just what the reader 
of Shakspeare needs, — no more, and no less. 

4. Essay on the Union of Church and State. By Baptist Wrio- 
thesley Noël, M. A., &c. &.c. New York: llarper &. Brothers, &c. 
1849. 12mo. pp. 442. 

This publication bas excited much interest in England, and 
has been eagerly sought for in our own country. Part of this in- 
terest is doubtiess owing to the réputation and standing of the 
author. Closely connected with the English nobility, if not be- 
longing to it, and for nearly a quarter of a century a distinguished 
clergyman of the National Church, eminent alike for piety and 
talents, his sécession from the Establishment could not fail of 
making a strong impression on the religions world, and the rea- 
sons he might assign for the step were sure at least to command 
attention. On looking into his volume, we find that its contents 
are such as to enhance rather than to allay the feelings with 
which its appearance was awaitéd. It is the most complète ex- 
position we hâve seen of the evtls involved in the constitution of 
the English Church, and in her union with the civil authority of 
the reafm. While the author bears testimony to the piety and 
worth of many ministers and of some prelates of the Establish- 
ment, he lays open with an unsparing hand the rottenness of the 
System, and exemplifies the pemicîous and corrupting influence 
it exerts. This he does with a grave and dignifîed eamestness 
which addresses itself directly to the conscience, and with a pré- 
cision which could bave been attained only by long and familiar 
acquaintance with the facts. 

Considérable space is devoted to the argument against ail union 
of Church and State. His objections are drawn from the manner 
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in which the civil government is composed, or the character and 
objects of its administrators, from the history of the experiment 
in England and otherwhere, from the better results of the con- 
trary practice wherever it haa been tried, and from the Scrip- 
tures. Some parts of this argument will not perhaps be of great 
interest to readers in our country, where the minds of people 
generally hâve long been settled on the debated question. But, 
in the conduct of his argument, the author has introduced a mul- 
titude of facts which will take as stroîig a hold of the public at- 
tention in America as in his own country. His illustrations of 
the manner in which the Union of Church and State has actually 
operated from the time of Henry -VIII., downwards, his exposure 
of what the Church has actually been under this condition, opens 
to us some of the most loathsome pages in modem ecclesiastical 
history; and, when once read,~they will never be forgotten. 
The same may be said with respect to his examination of the 
canons of the Church, the arrogant claims it puts forth, the prac- 
tices it enjoins so contrary to the examples and precepts of the 
Âpostles, the lives of many of its ministers and dignitaries, the 
luxury in which it keeps a part of its clergy, and the destitution 
to which it condemns the rest, and the obstacles which ail thèse 
evils interpose against any effectuai reform tilt the Establishment 
ceases to be an establishment. We commend his treatment of 
ail thèse points to such of our readers as feel an interest in the 
question of Episcopacy ; for many of the considérations bear 
equally on the pretensions of the Episcopal Church whether in 
this country or in England. 

He concludes his work by saying, " The union of the Churches 
with the State is doomed. Condemned by reason and religion, 
by Scripture and by expérience, how can it be allowed to injure 
the nation much longer ? AU the main principles upon which 
it rests are unsound. Its State-salaries, its supremacy, its patron- 
age, its compulsion of payments for the support of religion, are 
condemned by both the précédents and the precepts of the word 
of God. We bave seen that it sheds a blighting influence upon 
prelates, incumbents, curâtes, and other members of churches. 
It adds little to the number of pastors, it distributes them with a 
wasteful disregard to the wants of the population, and it pays 
least those whom it ought to pay most liberally. It excludes the 
Gospel from thousands of parishes; it perpétuâtes corruptions in 
doctrine ; it hinders ail scriptural discipline ; it desecrates the 
ordinances of Christ, confounds the church and the world, îo» 
ments schism among Christians, and tempts the ministers of 
Christ both in and out of the Establishment to be eager politi- 
cians. Further, it embarrasses successive govemments, main- 
18* 
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tains one chief élément of révolution in the country, fenders the 
reformation of the Anglican churches hopeless, hinders the pro- 
grcss of the Gospel throughout the kingdom, and strengthens ail 
Sie corrupt papal Establishments of Europe." (p. 4&.) The 
exhortation in which he calls on ail the Christians of England, 
(we perceive, however, that he means only the Orthodox Chris- 
tians,) to engage in dissolving the unnatural union, afibrds a faîr 
example of the earnest and dignified spirit of his book : " Above 
ail, let us take care to fulfil this duty \jx a Christian spirit. No 
religions cause requires irreligious means for its advancement. 
Let us disgrâce ourselves by no railing, condemn ail personal m- 
vective, and be guilty of no exaggeration, for thèse are the 
weapons of the weak and the unprincipled ; but, uniting with ail 
those who love the Redeemer, let us recognize with gratitude 
every work of the Spirit within the Establishment as well as with- 
out it. And with much prayer, with constant dependence on the 
Holy Spirit, with a suprême désire to glorify God, and with an 
abundant exercise of failh, hope, and love, which are our appro- 
priate armor in every conflict, let us persévère in our efforts till 
the blessing of God rendors our triumph a décisive step toward 
the evangelization of the world.*' (p. 442.) 

5. Historical Sketches and Incidents, illustrative of the Establish- 
ment and Progress of Universalism in the State of New York. Second 
Séries. By S. R. Smith. Buffalo : James S. Leavitt, Publisher. 1848. 
18mo. pp. 248. 

The first volume, or séries, of Mr. Smnh's '* Historical Sketches 
and Incidents," was noticed in our pages, some years ago. The 
second Séries, though it has been out of the press nearly a twelve- 
liionth, was overlooked by us till recently ; an oversight which, 
for our readers' sake, we regret, but not on our own account, 
since the delay has reserved for us a fresh pleasure, which we 
hâve just enjoyed in the perusal. It begins, where the former 
left off, at the commencement of the year 1818 ; and, like that, it 
is composed of personal anecdotes, réminiscences, and accounts 
of the gênerai state of affairs among the Universalists in the cen- 
tral and western parts of New York, at several subséquent pe- 
riods. It would be very inadéquate praise to say that the author 
has furnished important materials towards a history of our Con- 
nection in the parts of country mentioned ; he has presented a 
picture which recalls the past in its own lights and shades. His 
sympathies hold as lively as ever with those " times that tried 
men's sôuls ; " and indeed, how could it be otherwise with one 
who was a principal actor and sufferer in the scènes that marked 
the day miscalled of " small things " ? Small things they may 
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hâve seemed, in the eyes of the world ; but the results show that, 
in reality, they were great, — far gteater than much which, for the 
time being, is more *' highly esteemed among men." It is the 
ordinance of God that they who prépare the way for a rich har- 
vest, should " sow in tears ; " and where the condition is evaded, 
the harvest, as a gênerai rule, fails. Amateur exquisites, on a 
farm, make a fine show, but hâve small crops. As we ourselves 
stood, at the same period, in circumstances analagous, havinghad 
some share in the trials, we trust we may be permitted to express 
our thanks to God for the fiery ordeal through which the early 
Universalists passed, and from which they are not as yet wholly 
relieved in ail places. 

It may be useful, at the présent time, to revert occasionally to 
the universal tide of bitterness that the first preachers of our faith 
everywhere met with, as it justifies much of the severity which 
they used in their remarks, and which is now frequently misap- 
prehended in our change of relations. The sober historical truth 
is, there was an ungodly and unprincipled abuse studiously and 
systematically carried out against them, which it was their duty 
to rebuke, €is much as it was their duty to reprove any other sin. 
In this neighborhood, and at the présent day, it is hardly possible 
to conceive of the united arrogance and baseness, (we do not use 
too strong a term,) with which they were treated by the churches 
and ministers in gênerai. We do not say that they ne ver fell 
into the error of retorting ; we think that many of them were in- 
clined to regard the sin of the church, from which they sufiered 
so severely, as the giant sin of the âge ; but if so, what was their 
fault compared with the guilt of the ofienders ! If justice is to be 
done to the memory of the parties, let it be equal justice. 

Speaking of the state of things in Central New York, 181 8, 
Mr. Smith says, " Let me ask the reader, what he would be like- 
ly to think of a class of men, [ministers,] with whom his profes- 
sional pursuits frequently brought him in contact, and who, dur- 
ing five years, should but twice^ show him any but the most con- 
strained civility ? To this, he must add the considération that he 
is not accused of any moral offence, that he is acknowledged to 
be a peaceable citizen, and admitted to be diligent in his efibrts 
to spread his opinions among mankind. Let him still add, that 
his views are constantly misrepresented ; that his motives are 
called in question ; that the influence of his principles is aflfîrmed 
to be dangerous ; and that in a thousand ways he is openly and 
maliciously insulted. Let him pass through ail this, and feel it, 
as any man with a soûl in him would feel — and he wili then be 
in a condition to put the question seriously to himself, whether 
his charity for the pretensions of his opponents, had not sensibly 
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diminished. Let him aiso ask hîmself, whether it be DOt very 
likely, that in meeting and rebutting theîr assaults and slanders, 
he would dispense with the smoother forma of rebuke, and ^ call 
things by their right names ? ' And is it not quite probable, that 
he migbt become ezcited on the subject, and in bis zeal to justify 
himself and expose the sophistry, misrepresentations, and hostil- 
ity of his persecutors, unnecessaiily widen the distance between 
them, by ill-timed or uncalled for severity ? 

The above remarks are made with référence to the prevailing 
opinion, that the older preachers of Universalism were unmerci- 
fully severe upon other dénominations. Ând it is very true that 
they were so. But' they are by no means remarkable for sever- 
ity at the présent time. The reasons of this great change are 
quite obvious — the causes which inspired, and for a season kept 
in vigorous opération the talent for rebuke, hâve nearly ail 
passed away." (pp. 35, 36.) 



ARTICLE XVTI. 

Religious and Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

I. Rise and Progress of Domestic Missions. 

Domestic Missions, or, as they are now styled. Home Missions, 
form an important part in the machinery of almost every de- 
nomination. As the Universalist Churches are beginning to en- 
gage in this work with some degree of regularity and System, it 
has been supposed that a view of Home Missions, as managed by 
others, might prove to be neither uninteresting nor unprofîtable. 

The early efforts to Christianize the Indians in North America 
were of the character of our modem foreign missions, and are 
therefore laid out of the présent case. And the meteor-like 
flight of Whitfield throiigh the land, as it was the exhibition of a 
distinct species of Evangelism, has but a remote relation to the 
objects of our inquiry. Even the original planting of Methodist 
Societies by Wesley and his coadjutors, and that of the Univer- 
salist Societies by Murray and others, do not exactly fall within 
the pale of Home Missions, as at présent understood. 

Thèse refer to the better and more thorougli culture of ground 
already possessed, and to a graduai and profitable increase of ter- 
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ritory, rather than to sudden achievement and rapid conquest. 
A référence to facts will render this entirely plain. 

In the early settlements of New England, churches and schools 
were among the first objecta of the public care ; and they were 
second in individual interest, only to the most pressing wants of 
food and raiment and shelter. Towns and parishes, for the most 
part, were the same bodies, — and a majority of votes in town- 
meeting elected the pastor, who, once ordained, was not easily re- 
moved, and whose support was made sure by a tax on the poils 
and estâtes of ail the community. In this state of things, there 
was little room or occasion for what we now style Home Mis- 
sions. 

But, when the révolution had unsettled many minds, when dis- 
cordant opinions had ripened into rival sects, when the laws were 
changing and uniformity could no longer be maintained, — then it 
was that some pastors, in small or divided places,^ began to be 
sent out as itinérant missionaries to scattered settlers who lived 
where no parishes could be established or preachers supported. 

This plan answered a double purpose : it eked out the scanty 
support of the pastor, and gave a few Sabbaths preaching to 
those who otherwise might never hâve heard a sermon in a life- 
time. 

For example : Rev. Mr. Litchfield of Kittery, Maine, whose 
support had fallen fifty dollars short, by reason of new sects, was 
sent on a mission to Coos Gounty, N. H., for eight weeks in the 
summer season, when he could best be spared from home. His 
dismission was thus prevented ; the destitute thus supplied ; and 
the wealthier churches which raised the money for this object 
were benefited by the benevolent act in which they were en- 
gaged. ♦ 

In the first address of an old Home Missionary Society, pub- 
lished near fifty years ago, it was declared as a matter of princi- 
ple, that in their sélection of missionaries, they would prefer those 
who had some pastoral expérience. Thus showing that the in- 
stitution was to aid the Pastors, as well as to benefit the people. 

A few years of expérience taught them a mode of opération 
more efficient and uniform than the employment of numerous 
itinérant missionaries. This was the plan of giving direct aid 
in money to a pastor whose people could not quite support him. 
Several such missionary grants were made thirty years ago, and 
found to be so useful that the system became gênerai ; — and 
thèse opérations hâve been increased steadily to the présent 
time. 

For the several steps of their progress we hâve no room — but 
the following statement of Home Missionary opérations in a sin- 
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gle dénomination, at the présent time, will show one of the élé- 
ments of their strength, and at the same time may show how 
easily something of the same kind can be done elsewhere. 

The Maine Missionary Society eroploys 91 Orthodox ministers, 
at various amounts of aid, varying from 30 dollars to 400 dollars 
each, and expends about SI 1,000 per annum. When this 
Society was formed, there were onïy 39 churches of that order in 
the State, who could support a minister without aid from Mission 
Societies ; now 89, — 50 churches having become able, while 1 10 
stili reçoive aid. 

The New Hampshire Missionary Society employs 46 such 
missionaries, and collects 6,700 dollars. 

The Yermont Society has 42 missionaries, and raises 5,700 
dollars. 

In Connecticut, 41 missionaries, and 22,800 dollars raised; 
17,000 of which goes to swell the treasury of the American 
Home Missionary S<)ciety. 

Rhode Island, 10 missionaries, expense 1,900 dollars. 

In Massachusetts, 42 missionaries. The cost of thèse missions 
in the Commonwealth is 7,000 dollars ; sent to the American 
Society, 18,000 dollars. — One other fact is worthy of note hère. 
The churches aided, hâve contributed about $1,000 for Home 
Missions, and $2,000 for other objects. 

Thus it will be seen, that 272 clergymen of one dénomination 
in New England, are kept in their places and supported by 
means of missionary grants. What efiect this has on the stability 
and influence of that body, is easily imagined, but not easily 
overstated. 

We bave only room to add, that the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, (Presbyterian and Congregational,) employs 1,000 
missionaries, including the above. 

It is to be hoped that some able writer will lay before our 
churches suitable plans for the cultivation of our extensive and 
promising missionary field. The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few. 

IL Contents of the principal Theological Reviews, etc., with 
the omission of such articles as are of no gênerai interest 

1. Bihliotheca Sacra and Theological Review, Feb., 1849. 
1. Demosthenes and Massillon. (Condensed, by J. B. Lyman, 
from a French work of Dr. Theremin.) Valuable for true views 
of éloquence. 2. Doctrine of the Résurrection of the Dead. 
(Translation of De Wette's Comment, on 1 Cor. xv.) For the 
most part, a true exposition of St Paul's meaning, though hère 
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and there accommodated to the church-doctrine, especially in 
making the Apostle treat of the résurrection of only a part of 
mankind, — ^^ the righteous." 3. Of the Natural Proofs of the 
Immortality of the soûl. (By Geo. I. Chace.) Not quite conclu- 
sive. 4. The Déluges of Ogyges and Deucalion. (Translated, 
by Rev. J. Richards, from the French.) A good historical argu- 
ment for the Greek tradition of Noah's Déluge. 6. The Greek 
Drama. (By R. D. C. Robbins.) On the relation of poetry ta 
the condition of the Greeks ; the origin and nature of the Greek 
drama; and on the Greek théâtre and mode of representing 
plays. Good. 6. The Spirit of a Scholar. (By Prof. S. G. 
Brown.) 7. English Puritanism in the times of the Common- 
wealth. (By Rev. Ed. D. Neill.) An Abstract of Sprigge's 
^' Anglia Rediviva," &c. 1647. Somewhat interesting, as an old 
document. 8. Dorner's History of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ. (A brief account, by Prof. Henry B. Smith, of Dr. Dor- 
ner's Grerman work.) We should infer that the original is one of 
the German spéculative historiés, not strictly historico-historical. 

9. Remarks on certain erroneous methods and principles in Bibli- 
cal Criticism. (By Prof. B. B., Edwards.) Good, but not very 
remarkable. 10. Notices of New Publications, and Miscellanies. 

2. The New Englander. Feb., 1849. 1. The New Earth ; 
—a very good rhetorical developement of the idea that our globe 
is becoming " a new earth," by the culture of its surface, the 
facilities of communication, the érection of cities and works of 
art, and by the improvement of its inhabitants. 2. The World 
made for Man ; — an ingenious and interesting argument for this 
proposition ; but perhaps one-sided. 3. Pioneer History ; — a no- 
tice of Hildreth's account of the first Examination of the Ohio 
Valley, and early settlement of the Northwest Territory. 
4. Congregational Singing ; — advocating, and giving directions 
for, the practice. 5. The Biglow Papers ; — a very handsome no- 
tice of this humorous and satirical work. 6. The Italian Révolu- 
tions in 1848 ; — an important historical sketch by an eye-witness. 
7. Monuments of the Mississippi Valley ; — a review, or abstract, 
of the first volume of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowl- 
edge ; — ^interesting. 8. Congregationalism, its History and Prin- 
ciples. 9. Dr. Stone's Memoir of the Life of Dr. Milnor. 

10. Eliot's History of Harvard Collège. 11. The Stranger in 
the Episcopal Church; — a libéral, gentleman-like, cutting review 
of Bp. Burgess's Tract of this title. 12. The English Reviews, 
and the French Révolution ; — a conclusive argument, against the 
Edinburgh and London Quarterly Reviews, for the necessity of 
révolutions in the progress of States, and in justification of the 
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récent one in France, though not of some of the principles and 
ideas on which it has been conducted. 

3. The Bihlicàl Repertory and Princeton Revieto. Jan., 
1849. 1. American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, in relation to Slavery, — a plea that the Board cannot med- 
dle with the existence of slavery in the Missions, and moreover 
that slave-holding is no sin. 2. The Apostolic Constitutions, — 
a review of Dr. Chase's late édition of that work, with spécial 
référence to ihe offices of Presbyters, Bishops, &c., in the ancient 
church ; well done. 3. The History of Catechizing, — from 
Augustine to the Synod of Dort; interesting. 4. The Free 
Church Pulpit,— or three volumes, just published at New York, 
of Sermons by divines of the Free Church of Scotland ; some 
good suggestions on sermonizing. 5. Croly on Divine Provi- 
dence, — a pretty thorough cutting up of a fantastic work. 6. The 
Primitive Presbyters, — showing from Acts and the Epistles that 
Presbyters were the highest officers in the primitive church, and 
the same as Bishops ; an effectuai réfutation, were it needed, of 
the Prelatical claims. 7. Davidson's Introduction to the New 
Testament, — a commendation of that récent English work as a 
learned criticism on the Four Gospels, and as a judicious exami- 
nation of the several German hypothèses on the subject. 7. Quar- 
terly List of New Publications. 

4. The Christian Examiner^ etc., for March, 1849. 

I. Liicke's Dissertation on the Logos. (Translated from the Ger- 
man.) Valuable as a statement of the Ale^andrian-Jewish notion 
of the Logos before St. John's time. To be continued. 2. Whip- 
ple's Essays and Reviews, — complimentary. 3. Saint Theresa 
and the Devotees of Spain, — in ihe 16th century. Very well 
written, and interesting. 4. Kentish's Notes on Scripture, — 
notice of that work ; with animadversions on the décline of sa- 
cred criticism.* 5. Economies,— or man's relations. Some good 
thoughts, which would appear better in a simpler dress. 6. Ma- 
caulay's History, — a good and well written notice of that work. 
7. Religious Poetry of Modem Germany, — a warm commenda- 
tion of that department of foreign literature. 8. Colman's Euro- 
péen Agriculture, — some good suggestions on agriculture. 
9. Mary Barton, — a review of that work. 10. The Unitariîtfï 
Meetings, — in Boston, for the revival of religion ; with some sug- 
gestions with respect to the causes of ihe présent gênerai décline. 

II. Notices of Récent Publications. 12. Intelligence, Religious. 
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Article XVIII. 
The Importance and Necessity of Doctrinal Preachiuff. 

In proposing doctrinal preaching as the subject of the 
présent article, I ara sensible that I expose myself to much 
préjudice and aniraad version. For varions reasons, or 
fancied reasons, many people hâve contracted not only a 
distaste but an absolute aversion to almost ail doctrinal in- 
culcation in the pulpit. Some dislike it, because such 
preaching demands attention and thought, and they go to 
church to employ neither. They would make the Lord's 
day a peffect Sabbath, a season of rest to mind as well as 
body; and sermons to please them must be made up of 
little prettinesses and pleasant conceits, which require no 
effort to understand, and occasion no loss if they are not 
understood. Most devouily do they eschew every thing 
that savors of work on holy days. They hâve a talent for 
passivity, and constitute excellent members of the wide- 
spread and fashionable sect of modem Quietists. Others 
hâve an aversion to doctrinal preaching, because it fosters, 
as they think, a spirit of controversy and disputation. 
They are gréât lovers of peace and union ; they would 
haye nothîng uttered in the pulpit, which could give any 
one offence, or cross any one's spéculative notions. 
Truth with them is of secondary importance. Hence they 
would hâve nothing preached but eommon-place, and the 
highest praise they eau confer upon a sermon, is that 
" nobody could find fault with it." They shrink from the 
bold statement and the clear exposition of the doctrines of 
Christianity, under the timid appréhension that some one 
" of the contrary part," may be présent to take exceptions 
or offence. Some, again, would hâve doctrinal preaching 
avoided, to give place to what they call moral or practiced 
preaching. The motive by which such persons are ac- 
tuated, I sincerely respect, though I am convinced that 
they labor under a total misapprehension of the state of 
the case. True, many doctrines hâve been preached, and 
most strenuously insisted upon, which, being false in fact 

OL. VI. 19 
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had no connection with morality, and could not promote 
a Christian life. But no one can believe that Jésus of 
Nazareth was from God, and yet imagine that any of his 
doctrines are inconsistent with the purest morality, or even 
unnecessary to its practice. There are others still, who 
complain of doctrinal preachîng, only because they under- 
stand the term in a sensé quite too narrow and contracted. 
Doctrines, according to their acceptation of the word, em- 
brace only those spécial teachings which constitute the 
peculiarities of a sect, or the shibboleths of a party ; as the 
five points of Calvinism, the doctrine of the trinity, or of 
the unity, of endless misery, or univeral salvation. Now 
one may well become weary of any or ail of thèse, for 
even though they were true, they are only a part of the 
truth. I would take the word in a larger sensé, as includ- 
ing ail the teachings of Christ, ail the doctrines of bis re- 
ligion, whether they relate to himself, to God, or to man ; 
whether they refer to the divine purposes and govern- 
ment, or to the relations of man, his duty or destîny. To 
be a doctrinal preacher in the highest sensé, one must em- 
brace the whole gospel in his public ministrations, the 
great System of Christianity in its completeness, propor- 
tions and symmetry. He who should thus preach would 
thoroughly preach Christ Finally, there are some, 1 think, 
who are opposed to doctrinal preaching, not so much be- 
cause it is doctrinal, as because it is Christian. They al- 
low doctrine in politics and philosophy ; in religion they 
would hâve none. They cannot brook the doctrines of 
the cross. The spéculations of the miscalled philosopher, 
or the idle dreams of the clairvoyant, are more grateful to 
them than the eternal verities of Jésus Christ 

With those who indulge in thèse objections and com- 
plaints against doctrinal preaching, I frankly confess, I 
leel no syrapathy. According to ail my religious convic- 
tions, doctrinal preaching stands first, and claims the high- 
est attention. It is the basis of ail. Whatever else is 
neglected, this should neverbe neglected. I maintain that 
doctrinal preaching is not only important but indlspensa- 
bly necessary; — necessary to the preacher himself and to 
the people who hear him ; necessary to the strength and 
permanence of Christian societies, and to the promotion 
and establishment of God's truth and kingdom in the 
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world ; necessary, în one word, to the head and the heart, 
the mind and morals of mankind. 

I. I begîn, then, by saying, that doctrinal preaching is 
indispensably necessary to the preacher hiraself; I mean 
to the conscientious discharge of his duty as a Christian 
minister. He who takes upon himself the office of a 
minister of Jesas Christ, occupies a peculiar and respon- 
sible position. The relation he sustains to Christ is wide- 
ly différent from that sustained by the scholar of Socrates 
or Plato to his master. It is far deeper and more inipor- 
tant. If I believe in Christ at ail, in any proper sensé of 
the word, I must believe in him as a divinely sent and in- 
spired Teacher. He is either this, or he is an imposlor. 
The case admits of no alternative. One cannot open the 
New Testament without perceiving that Christ is not only 
represented and acknowledged by the Evangelists and 
apostles as a Teacher sent from God, and hence infalli- 
ble, but that Christ himself expressly claimed this charac- 
ter. That he is the Messiah, the Son of God ; that he 
came accompanied by the divine spirit and endowed 
with divine power ; that he was qualified in ail respects 
by knowledge and grâce to be the Saviour of the world ; 
thèse are facts asserted or implied on every page of the 
New Testament, and, with their proofs and conséquences, 
make up its entire subject-matter. 

The great, and as it seems to me, the only question for 
us to seitle, is whether Jésus is in fact what he claimed to 
be. When this question is once determîned in men's 
minds, they hâve necessarily arranged themselves for or 
against Christ and his religion. Those who sincerely re- 
ceive him in the character which he claimed for himself, 
are Christians ; and those who deny thèse claims, must 
believe him to be an impostor and his religion a lie. Such 
persons can hâve no pretensions to the Christian name. 
Nor is there any middle ground between thèse two posi- 
tions. Jésus of Nazareth isor is not the Messiah, the Son 
of God, and consequently an infallible teacher. To say 
that we believe in some of his teachings and not in others, 
is obviously nothing to the purpose. The sheerest infidel 
in Christendom must acknowledge as nmch faith as this. 
In this sensé it would be an easy task to prove the sober- 
èst Christian a believer in Mahomet, Jo. Smith, or Davis. 
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It îs difBcult for any man to talk much withoui saying 
some truth, and truth is to be believed, though uttered by 
the father of lies himself. Yet hère is the différence: I 
believe in what Mahomet, or Socrates, or any other man 
may hâve hère and there said, not because he said it, but 
because it is true. I believe what Jésus Christ said is 
true, because he said it. In other words, Mahomet and 
Socrates are fallible men ; Jésus Christ is to me a divine 
and infallible teacher. So clear and convincing are the 
proofs of his divine mission, that I believe in him as I be- 
lieve in God. His word is to me the word of God. In 
him I behold the Father. He is to me "the way, the 
truth, and the life ; " and meekly, and wilh a child-like 
spirit would I sit at his feet and learn of him. I ask no 
other proof of the truth of any proposition than that Christ 
bas taught it. This is to me equal to the clearest démon- 
stration. Henceforth I feel and know it is true, because I 
know him to be so. Christ is aiso an authoritative teach* 
er ; i. e. he speaks not wilh doubt and hesitancy, but as 
with the highest inspiration, with infallible certainty. If 
he was the Son of God, as he claimed to be, this was not 
only natural but proper. If he were not the Son of God, 
then was he, as I hâve before said, an impostor. But to 
profess faith in him, or to be called by his name, while 
one regards him as an impostor, is absurd. Only under 
the deep conviction that Jésus Christ is from God, and 
therefore worthy of implicit faith, can a profession of 
Christianity be. raised to dignity, or possess any moral 
significance. 

What is it, then, to be a preacher of the gospel, or a 
^minister of Christ? What but, first, to believe that Christ 
is the Son of God, a divinely appointed ànd inspired 
teacher, ail whose words are true ; and, secondly, to preach 
the doctrines of Christ, in Christ's name and by his au- 
thority ? Any thing short of this is but mockery, as it îs 
neither being his minister, nor preaching his gospel. As 
a minister of Christ, one bas no right to tum aside a hair's 
breadth from the line of the Great Master's teachings. He 
can haye no philosophical spéculations, no clairvoyant 
dreams, no transcendental fancies to set forth. His work 
is both plainer and better ; it is to preach " Jésus Christ 
and him crucified." 
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1 am well aware how this confines ànd cramps some 
free and aspiring spirits, who hâve assumed the name and 
place of Christian rninisters. To thenni the gospel is nar- 
row, linniited and poor. It is wanting in length and breadth, 
in depth and spirituality. It is innperfect and shallow. 
In ail respects, indeed, il is far from being whal a divine 
révélation should be, and is little better than a tissue of 
shreds and patches of truth, interwoven with a thousand 
mistakes and errors, from which ail the wisdom of trans- 
cendentalism and clairvoyance togelher can scarcely sepa- 
rate it. 

Such professed rninisters of Christ 1 sincerely pity. 
Their position is eminently unnatural and false ; nor do I 
see any means by which they can escape from it, but to 
arise in the little integrîty they may hâve left, and abandon 
at once a profession which they can but dishonor. There 
are men who are not asharaed of the gospel, — let them 
preach it — men with minds not less enlarged by thought 
or ripened by expérience than those favored individuals 
who despise it. To thetn Christianity is not only true, 
but its truths are so rich and varied, so adapted to man's 
nature and wants, so replète with hopes, joys and conso- 
lations, its views are so broad and grand, and / stretch out 
so vastly in every direction, ihat instead of complaining of 
it as narrow, they only lament the feebleness of their own 
powers to comprehend it. Some of thèse men hâve stud- 
ied the gospel their life long, but instead of shrinking, as 
most greatness does on a nearer approach, it swells ever- 
more upon their vision, and like the Alps towers in its 
grandeur and sublimity, not only above their reach, but up 
to the very heavens. From my heart do I pity the man 
whose soûl feels itself fettered and cramped by the gospel. 
I recognize it as an unhappy omen, not for the gospel, but 
for his soûl. It is that, I suspect, which is dwarfed, and 
its sensé of confinement, its want of freedom, comes not 
firom external pressure but from internai dérangement. It 
cannot enjoy a free and healthy action ; if it did, the gos- 
pel would be as grateful to it and as indispensable as light 
to the eye or air to the lungs. 

Though I hâve dwelt so long on this point, its import- 
ance compels me to crave indulgence in some farther re- 
marks, I cannot leave it without attempting to show 
19» 
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more clearly that to be a preacher of ihe gospel at ail, is to 
be emphatically a doctrinal preacher. This foUows from 
the^ fact that the gospel is preëraineutly a syslem of doc- 
trines. To show this I shall argue, — 

1. From the nature of the case. It is impossible to 
conceive of any system of philosophy, polilics or religion, 
which does not contain some fundamental princîples. It 
is so in ail science, true or false. Thèse prînciples, what- 
ever theyjnay be, underlie the whole, and form the basis 
on which the superstructure necessarily rests. They can- 
not be removed, or changed, without destroying or affect- 
ing the whole. It must be so with Christianily. It bas 
its éléments, its fundamental truths, without which it would 
no longer be Christianity. Thèse truths are fundamental 
doctrines, and they must be preacfaed, or Christianity is 
not preached. The professed minister of Christ, who neg- 
lects to inculcate them, neglects his duty anddishonors bis 
profession. He no more preaches the. gospel tban the 
mathematician, who should spend his time in talking 
upon animal magnetism, would teach geometry. 

Besides, it seems to me preposterous to suppose that 
Christ came into the world as a divine Ambassador, to 
teach nothingj or nothing worthy of being preached. No 
man can believe that Jésus is the Son of God, without at 
the same time believing his word to be not only truth, but 
truth of such a nature, so high, so important, so indispen- 
sable to man's well-being, as to justify the divine mission 
in which it was announced. If Christ came, as he him- 
self declared, "to bear witness to the truth," I am not 
ashamed, I confess, to consécrate my life and ail my hum- 
ble powers to the promulgation of that truth. Let it go 
out; it is the lîght of the world. Let it be preached; it 
is the means of man's rédemption. 

2. But it is not from the nature of the case alone that 
I maintaln the gospel to be a system of doctrines. The 
history of Christianity also proves it. When I see a reli- 
gion coming forth from the manger of Bethlehem or the 
despised village of Nazareth, preached by an humble me- 
chanic, without rank or fortune, without learning or friends, 
or indeed any external advantages, to commend it to man- 
kînd ; when I see it not only despising, but utterly forbid- 
ding, ail resort to force, and throwing itself confidently 
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upon its own proofs and truth, and thus winning its way 
against préjudice the most inveterate, and an opposition 
the most unscrupulous the world ever saw, and turning, at 
every step, defeat itself into victory ; when I see it, after 
the crucifixion of its founder, going out beyond the limits 
of Palestine, and, in the hands of a few poor unlettered 
fishermen, spreading itself over the most civilized and in- 
tellectual parts of the earth ; when I see the institutions of 
men, time-worn and gray, cbanging under its influence, 
and the temples and altars of old relisions crumbling to 
dust before it ; I cannot but ask myself, what it was that 
was thus spread abroad, and that wrought such astonish- 
ing results. Can we hesitate as to the answer ? What 
was it but the doctrines of Christ, the great truths which 
he had preached and which he commissioned his apostles 
to carry out through ihe earth and to preach to every créa- 
ture? Thèse doctrines, introduced and accompanied by 
miracles, and thjas rendered divinely authorilative, were 
received into the hearts of men, and through faith became 
the source of a n€w and truer life. Under the influence 
of thèse doctrines the heathen came forth from darkness 
into light Old things passed away and ail things be- 
came new, They knew the truth, and the truth made 
them free. Without doctrines, the Christian religion 
would hâve been a nullity ; without divine authority, its 
doctrines would hâve been as powerless to reform the 
world as the speculationa of philosophy hâve always 
proved to be. 

3. But I test not on the nature of the case alone, nor 
on th« dedacti<>ns from histofy. I appeal to facts. I refer 
directly to the public labors of Christ and his apostles. I 
assert that the founder of our religion was eminently doc- 
trinal in his preaching, and so were his apostles after him. 
Never was there a teacher on eajrth more distinguished 
for the inculcation of important doctrines than Jésus of 
Nazareth. His life was consecrated to teaching. His lesp 
sons embraccd the whole range of moral and spiritual 
truth, nece^saiy for man's welfare, or perhaps possible f<w 
his understanding. They extended from God to man, 
and exhibited the nature and relations of both, with the 
duties, hopes, fears, solaces and joys belon^ng to the latter. 
But let us glance at some of the doctrine» of Christ. 
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He taught tbat there is a God, an infinité, personal 
spirit, the Creator and governor of the universe. I do not 
mean that this was original with Christ, but he ever taught 
it, and it is fundamental in bis religion. Without such a 
Being, indeed, Christianity would be clearly impossible, 
and ail religion and religîous feeling unnatural and delu- 
sive. .• 

He taught the moral nature and attributes of God ; that 
he is good, infinitely good ; that he is love ; that he i^ kind 
to the unthankfttl and the evil ; that he loves even his ene- 
mies, and blesses those that curse him, and does good to 
those that hâte him ; and, finally, that he will hâve ail men 
come to the knowledge of the truth and be saved. He 
taught that God is not only our creator and governor, but 
also our Father, In this relation Christ always presented 
him ; under this endearing name he ever appears in the 
gospel. He has a father's love for the human race, and a 
father's interest in its welfare. From this love, this inter- 
est, the gospel, with ail its treasures of grâce and salvation, 
came forth. " Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins." " And we hâve seen and do testify that the 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world." 
Christ therefore taught that, as the Son of God, he came 
from the Father as his spécial messenger, anointed and 
sent, to reveal the Father, and to accomplish the divine 
will in the salvation of mankind. For the attainment of 
this grand, this sublime purpose. Christ taught that the 
Father had appointed him to a kingdom and given him 
ail power in heaven and in earth. He also taught that in 
the process of this kingdom, the dead would be raised in- 
corruptible, and that having brought ail in moral subjec- 
tion to himself, he would ultimately deliver up the king- 
dom to the Father, and God be ail in ail. In connection 
with thèse great doctrines relating to God and himself, 
the divine purposes and plan, Christ inculcated the whole 
range of morsd dulies, — repentance and reformation, love 
to God and love to our fellow-creatures. On thèse I need 
not dwell hère. They rest on those doctrines just named, 
and their kindred doctrines, and complète the scheme of 
teruths which constitute the gospel. 

I shall not be understood to intend this as a full state- 
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ment of Ihe doctrines of the gospel ; far from it. I wîsh 
only to show that the gospel is a System of doctrines, and 
that he who will preach the gospel must be a doctrinal 
preacher. Nor need I add that thèse and their kindred 
doctrines are taught by Christ and his apostles wilh au- 
thority. By miracles and prophecy, Christ proved himself 
to be the Son of God, and after his résurrection from the 
dead, those whom he sent forth to preach his gospel, car- 
ried their miraculous credentials of their apostleship with 
them. Christianity has always been preached and receiv- 
ed as an authoritative religion, and he who now dénies it 
this character, virtually dénies at the same time that it is 
a divine révélation ; for it is impossible to conceive of any 
higher proof of the truth of any proposition than that God 
has said it. He who could question the truth of what he 
believes God has spoken, would make God himself a 
liar ! 

Having now shown that the gospel is a system of doc- 
trines, I hâve only to add that the apostles and other min- 
isters of Christ were bound to preach them. Christ, as I 
hâve repeatedly said, claimed to hâve come from God and 
to speak God's words. " My doctrine is not mine, but his 
that sent me." " I hâve not spoken of myself, but the 
Father which sent me, he gave me commandment what I 
should say and what I should speak." As Christ himself 
had been sent forth by the Father, so he sent forth his 
disciples, as he said in his great prayer, " As thou hast 
sent me into the world, so bave I also sent them into the 
world." They had been with Christ during his whole 
ministry, they had listened to his teachings, seen his mira- 
cles, and learned his doctrines. Thèse they were to preach ; 
and that they might be perfectly furnished for their great 
•work, they were to réceive, and did actually receive, the 
Comforter, the Holy Ghost, " whom," said Jésus, " the 
Father shall send in my name ; he shall teach you ail 
things and shall bring ail things to your remembrance 
whatsoever I hâve said to you." Not only so, but being 
" sanctified through the truth," they were to be acknow- 
ledged as Christ's ministers. " Verily I say unto you, he 
that receiveth whomsoever I send receiveth me ; and he 
that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me." Their 
teaching also was to be authoritative. The last great 
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commission, and the authorîty on which it rested, was, 
" Ail power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go 
ye, therefore and teach ail nations, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father, and of the 8on and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe ail things whatsoever I hâve 
commanded you." 

That the apostles went forth under this commission; 
and that in ail their labors and sufTerings they regarded 
themselves and publicly claimed to be Christ's ministers ; 
that they wrought miracles by Christ's power, and taught 
in Christ's name, — thèse are facts, which stand out so 
plainly on the face of the New Testament records, that 
to iniroduce proofs hère might almost seem superâuous. 
The apostles declared that God had commltted to them 
the ministry and word of reconciliation, that they were 
" ambassadors for Christ," that they were ** debtors both 
to the Greeks and the barbarians, both to the wise and the 
unwise," that they were determined " to know nothing " 
among men ** but Jesns Christ and him crucified ;" and 
finally that necessity was laid upon them, yea, wo was 
unto them " if they preached not the gbspel." Such were 
the views and convictions they themselres entertained of 
their own duties and responsibilities, as ministers of Christ, 
and in accordance with them were their whole lives. As 
time wore away and their own season of labor drew to 
a close, they appointed others to carry on the great work 
which Christ had comraitted to their hands. A spécimen 
of the varions charges which they solemnly enjoined upon 
their successors may be found in the epistles to Timothy 
and Titus. They were " to hold fast the form of sound 
words " which they had learned from the apostles ; they 
were to " study to approve themselves unto God," rightly 
dividing the word of truth : they were charged in the most . 
solemn manner " before God and the Lord Jésus Christ " 
" to preach the word, to be instant in season and out of 
season," to " meditate upon thèse things, to give them- 
selves whoUy to them, that their profiting might appear to 
ail ; and finally they were to " take heed to themselves and 
to the doctrine, and to continue in them." 

Nor did the apostles stop hère. Not only did they pre- 
scribe the ministerial duties of their younger brethren and 
immédiate successors, but they also laid down the rules to 
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be observed by thèse successors in the appointment of 
others who were to assist and follow them. Timothy was 
left at Ephesus to ^^ charge some that they teach no other 
doctrine," and also to ordain bishops and deacons, while 
Titus remained at Crète to " set in order things ths^t were 
wanting, and to ordain elders in every city." The chsurac- 
ter and duties of thèse bishops and elders were also clearly 
prescribed, and among them always stood foreraost their 
Christian faith, integrity and ability to teach. They mast 
" hold fast the faithful word as they had been taught, that 
they might be able by sound doctrine both to exbort and 
convince the gainsayers." 

Such then is the manner in which this subject lies in 
the New Testament. And if what has now been said be 
true, if, indeed, the whole course of the preceding reason- 
ings be not fallacious, the necessity of doctrinal preaching, 
in order to the conscientious discharge of the Christian 
minister's daty, must be apparent to ail. The minister of 
Christ has but one master ; he can know no other. There 
is to him but one Lord and one faith, and if he will do his 
duty he must adhère rigidly to the doctrines of Christ. 
There is necessity laid upon him, yea, wo to him if he 
preach not the gospel. I know not what others may think, 
but with the language of the prophet before me, I would 
boldly, emphatically say, let the philosopher speculate and 
the dreamer dream on, but in the name of ail that is sacred, 
let him who has the word of the Lord speak that word 
faithfully. "What is the chaff to the wheat?" If the 
gospel be of God, let us preach it "in season, out of 
season," for then isit not only true, but it is the very truth, 
and ail the truth, that, as moral and religions beings, we 
need to know. If we no longer believe the gospel of 
Christ to be of God, and worthy of ail acceptation, then 
let us honestly renounce the imposture, and not meanly 
add insuit to imposition, by calling ourselves the minis- 
ters of Christ, in whom we do not believe, and professing 
to preach his gospel, which, on this supposition, is a lie : 

II. I now proceed, in the Becond place, to show that 
doctrinal preaching is indispensably necessary to the peo- 
pie. But having spent so much time on the preceding 
topic, I must be brief on this ; and fortunately the nature 
of the subject is such as to render any large discussion 
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unnecessarjr. If T hâve sncceeded in sbowing that doc- 
tdnal preachingis necessaiy to the conscientious discharge 
of the minister's duty, it cannot require much argument 
to prove that it is, in a still higher sensé, indispensable 
to ail the great interests of the Christian life, whether 
in minister or people. Preachîng, it will be remem- 
bered, is not an end, but only a means to an end. The 
Christian ministry was appointed not for its own sake 
but for a far higher and nobler purpose. It was to be 
an istrument in the hand of God, for difRising the gospel 
through the worid. And the necessity of its existence 
and labors, as well as of the coming of Christ himself, 
and the whole scheme of rédemption, is to be found ulti- 
mately in the ignorance and sinfnlness of mankind. To 
remove thèse tremendous evils, to enlighten the intellect 
and the conscience, to sanctify the heart and save man, — 
this was the great end of the gospel and ail its means and 
appliances. Hence it foUows that the necessity under 
which the minister of Christ is laid to preach the gospel, 
is to be found ultimately in the still deeper necessity that 
the gospel should be heard, believed and obeyed by ail. 

No man, it seems to me, can believe that Jésus of Naz- 
areth is the Son of God, and his religion therefore divine, 
without at the same time believing it is to the last degree 
important to human well-being and happiness. The long 
préparation carried on through successive âges, its final 
introduction through the Son of God himself, attended by 
the most astonishing prophétie and miraculous powers, aU 
betoken it a religion of no ordinary import, and one that 
demands and should receive universal attention. It is 
worthy of ail acceptation. It was also designed by its 
divine author to be spread over the whole earth, and to 
enter into every heart and become the highest élément in 
the moral culture of every soûl. To this end was the 
Christian ministry appointed, and received that most sol* 
emn charge, to go out into ail the world and preach the 
gospel to every créature. There is need, then, that ail 
should become acquainted with the gospel ; for it is, as the 
apostle says, ^ the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believes." And hère rises into view the unspeak- 
able importance of having the gospel faithfully preacfaed. 
Aâ die great moral and spiritual means of regenerating 
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man, it opérâtes chiefly through knowledge and faith. To 
know the truth ; to believe the truth : this is the only 
method disclosed to us by which we raay be wise and 
introduced into the kingdom of God. " If ye continue in 
my Word," said the great Master, " then are ye my disciples 
indeed, and ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free." St. Paul déclares that God " will hâve 
ail men saved and come to the knowledge of the truth." 
So he teaches that faith in the gospel is the means of sal- 
vation : " By grâce are ye saved through faith.'' " Be- 
cause God hath from the beginning chosen you to salva- 
tion through sanctification of splrit and belief of the truth." 
It is a constant doctrine of the New Testament indeed 
that the knowledge of God and of Christ, belief in God 
and Christ, the knowledge of the gospel and belief in it, 
are indispensable to the salvation which Christianity prof- 
fers, The poor idolater in central Asia or Africa is now 
neither the wiser, better, nor happier for Christ's having 
corne and brought life and immortality to light. He is 
still " without God and without hope in the world." To the 
believing alone is Christ precious, even in Christian lands. 
They, only, know his unsearchable riches, and find in his 
religion an exhaustless fountain of joy and consolation. 

But if the knowledge and belief of the gospel and its 
divine truths, is so infinitely important, the question natu- 
ralW arises, by what means can it be most successfuUy 
difiused ? Two methods obviously exist : the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the living ministry. I design no comparison of 
thèse. In the apostolic âge, while the New Testament 
was but just written, and ministers were divinely inspired, 
the Christian ministry constituted almost the only means 
of teaching the truth. To this St. Paul therefore referred 
in the foUowing passage. Having said that " whosoever 
çalleth upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved," be 
proceeds to inquire, " How then shall they call on him in 
whom they hâve not believed ? And how shall they believe 
on him of whom they hâve not heard ? And how shall they 
hear without a preacher ? And how shall they preach ex- 
cept they be sent ? " Christian knowledge and faith imply 
Christian instruction, and Christian instruction, in turn, 
a Christian teacher. If there be no Christian teacher, or 
what is équivalent to it, he does not teach any Christian 
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doctrines, whence are we to expect Christian instruction ? I 
do nol hère forget the Bible, and more and more do I appre- 
ciate its unspeakable value, and thank God for it That 
holy book of itself is able to make one wise unto salvation. 
And the living ministry is now valuable no further than 
it explains, illustrâtes, and enforces its divine truths. 

But I need pursae this topic no farther. If the gospel 
be true, it is a matter of the highest concern, and should 
be universally known and believed. In the apostles' days, 
Paul counted " ail things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jésus," his Lord. And when we 
consider what the gospel is, what it teaches of God, of his 
character and government, of human duty and destiny, it 
is impossible that any candid mind can reflect upon it 
without a deep and growing conviction that, of ail subjects, 
it has the highest claims upon our attention, and demands 
to be taught in the clearest, the fuUest, and the most em- 
phatic manner. To be ignorant hère, is to be ignorant of 
what most nearly concerns the human soûl and ail its 
more spiritual interests and its future prospects. To know 
the truth hère, is to pass from darkness to light and from 
death to life. " This is eternal life," says the divine Teach- 
er, " to know thee the only true God and Jésus Christ 
whom thou has sent." 

Before passing from this subject I must ofTer a few re- 
marks upon the intîmate connection existing between doc- 
trinal and ethical or practical preaching. Were we to 
listen to what is so frequently uttered around us, we 
should easiiy conclude that preaching the doctrines of 
Christ is somehow unfriendly, or at least useless, to the 
interests of morality. No greater mistake is possible. I 
will venture the assertion that there is not a single moral 
precept, expressed or implied, in the whole gospel, which 
does not rest ultimately upon some Christian doctrine. 
The principles of morality are not independent, but neces- 
sarily fall back upon some fundamental truth ; they rise 
out of relations and connections ; and thèse truths and 
relations must be understood, or the duty required is 
without reason, and consequently exposed to suspicion 
and distrust Hence it is impossible to preach morality 
in any but a dogmatic way, without also preaching the 
doctrines which constitute' at once its basis and sanction. 
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The very motives for the performance of any duty are to 
be found in the doctrines upon which that duty rests. We 
are required, for instance, to love God with ail the heart. 
But love is an affection that does not flow forth at an arbi- 
trary command. It will not be forced. In vain, therefore, 
will the minister or moralist preach love to God, until he 
can show that God is worthy of love ; i. e. that he pos- 
sesses such a character, and sustains such relations, and 
has donc and is doing that for us, which lays us under the 
highest obligations, and calls for the deepest gratitude and 
warmest affections of the heart. To represent God as a 
monster of hatred and injustice, and then command one to 
love him, would be as futile as it would be blasphemous. 
But let him be held forth, as he is in truth, as a Being of 
infinité moral excellence, who combines in himself ail that 
is good and great, ail that deserves love or can command 
adoration and trust, and to love him becomes at once a 
duty and a privilège. To tell what God is, to portray his 
moral character, to exhibit the relations he sustains to us, 
the government he is exercising over us, and the destiny 
for which he created us, is to preach doctrine ; and doc- 
trine, let me add, compared with which ail other is unim- 
portant. For just as you represent the divine Being, will 
you shape your whole religion, doctrinal and practical. 

But let us take one instance more of the dependence of 
of moral upon doctrinal preaching. We are commanded 
to love our enemies, to bless them that curse us, and do 
good to them that hâte us. Is there no doctrine of the 
New Testament upon which this rests ? Is it an arbitrary 
requirement, or does it lead us back to some fundamental 
principle of the gospel for its rationale ? Ob viously the latter. 
Christ taught, what few of his professed disciples now seem 
to apprehend, that God, the great central sun of the mor- 
al universe, loves his enemies, is kind to the unthankful 
and evil, blesses even those that curse him, and does good 
to those that hâte him. To be good and happy, men must 
be like God ; and hence the duty of love to enemies, and 
hence, too, the divine method of " overcoming evil with 
good." Let the fact that God loves his enemies, be for a 
moment denied, and this Christian duty with ail its train 
of hallowed and peaceful conséquences falls to the ground, 
and the spirit of revenge and hâte goes out unfettered and 
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unrebaked. Then the gospel is a lie, and heaven is the 
création of a dreara, and hell, with its demoniac passions, 
its tortures and angnish, is alone real. But grant, on the 
other hand, that the gospel is true, and God becomes the 
eternal Father, whose goodness and love embrace a world 
of sinners, and are perpetually operating by a thousand 
means to assimilate ail moral natures to Him, who is at 
once their author and their " everlasting portion." 

No ; doctrinal preaching cannot be dispensed with, and 
least of ail, it seems to me, by him who would secure the 
great practical ends of the gospel — the viriue and happi' 
ness of mankind. Men must know God before they can 
love him. They must be made acquainted with the truth 
before they can honor or obey it. AU the grounds of 
duty and the motives which urge to it, must be sought in 
the doctrines of the gospel, and he who forgets this may 
as well preach Plato as Jésus Christ. Morality, when 
thus dissevered from il3 root, ceases to be properly Chris- 
tian, and loses its divine power. It may glitter and please, 
but its light is as cold as that reflected irom an iceberg. 
God is the centre of the moral system, and no one knows 
God, except through the révélation of his Son. 

Nor is doctrinal preaching less necessary to ail the pur- 
poses of the Christian religion. Our hopes, our joys, our 
consolations, — what are they but illusions, save so far as 
they spring from our knowledge and belief of the truth as 
it is in Jésus? When I stand by the bed-side of the sick 
or the dying, or am called to minister the balm of conso- 
lation to the mourner, it is not dreams and airy spécula- 
tions that I need, but facts, divine truths, concerning God 
and his holy purposes and love. Let the darkness of 
death gather around us or our kindred on earth, if it must; 
but leave us not without a Father in heaven, rob us not of 
a friend and a Saviour there, on whose face we may 
calmly look, and to whose hands we may confidently 
commend our spirits. 

III. I remark, in the third place, that doctrinal preach- 
ing is necessary to the strength and permanence of reli- 
gions societies. The opinion sometimes expressed that 
such preaching fosters différences and provokes conten- 
tions, seems to me at once unphilosophical and false. 
Nothing tends more directly or powerfuUy to unity of 
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opinion among men, than the clear statement, and the 
frank and manly discussion of the principles and doctrines 
we hold. Such a course is friendly at the same time to 
the interests of truth, which always gains by discussion 
and exposure, and is equally prejudicial to error, which 
expects success only through concealment and déception. 
Besides, Christian societies especially owe it to themselves 
and their profession, to be peculiarly frank and explicit on 
ail points of doctrine and duty. . Their members should 
not only know what they believe, but also how to main- 
tain and défend it. To this end they should be well in- 
structed in the character and grounds of their holy faith. 
Let the subtle politician avoid, if he will, ail open and 
fearless présentation of his views and principles ; let him 
sludy to be on ail sides and commit himself to no interest 
or party ; but the minister of the gospel should blush to 
bave either no opinions at ail on the great subjects of his 
religion, or none but such as he is afraid or ashamed to 
express. But grant the minister to pursue the politic but 
shallow course hère condemned, and what would be îts 
resuit? Would his hearers become enlightened in the 
doctrines and duties of our holy religion and confirmed in 
faith ? . Would his society become united and strong ? — 
United ? in what ? I can conceive of no union till that 
upon which we unité is clearly understood. — Strong? 
What kind of strength must that be which results from 
men united by no common bond, and who are attached 
by no great interest or controUing sympathy ? Such a 
society may indeed be numerous, and présent a very for- 
midable front, but it must be wanting in ail the essential 
éléments of true religions union and strength. It may 
be made up perhaps of a mass of discontented persons, 
who unité only for the négative purpose of opposing some 
prévalent opinion or practice. Or it may be composed of 
men who hâve gathered around some éloquent or attrac- 
tive preacher, and who are held by the charms of his 
voice or style, as steel filings are held by an electro-mag- 
net. But let this favorite preacher die or remove, or lose 
his voice, or adopt a différent manner, and the bond of 
union is broken, the electric current has ceased to flow, 
and the society which was yesterday so imposing and 
prospérons, is to-day scattered and gone. I would hâve 
20* 
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men united by faith and love to the Great Teacher who 
lives forever, rather than to cling with a childish trust to 
even the greatest of his aninspired servants. A society 
well taaght and grounded in the knowledge of the truth, 
and strongly boand together by a coraraon faith and a 
iîving interest in the great cause which it involves, is iittle 
likely to be " moved from the hope of the gospel," or to 
forget its obligations and duties. Built up and nourished 
in the faithful word, it continues steadfast, and the storms 
and vicissitudes, incident to ail institutions on eartb, will 
ordinarily pass it over and leave it unharmed. 

Both history and expérience proclaim the advantages of 
doctrinal preaching. Those âges of the church most dis- 
tinguished for it hâve been equally distinguished, I be- 
lieve, for religions prosperily ; and within our own dé- 
nomination, I need not say, that almost every thing really 
valuable which we hâve ever accomplished, has been ef- 
fected through boldly doctrinal inculcation. Long may it 
be before we shall fall back from a practice so clearly de- 
manded by duty, and so fraught with benefits. 

T. J. s. 



Article XIX. 

WaUer Savage Landor. 

The Works of Walter Savage Landor. In two volumes. London î 
Edward Moxon. 1846. 

While the Works of two of the three great prose writers 
of England now living, hâve been republished in this 
country again and again, those of the third, and perhaps 
greatest, are known to us only in the éditions of his Lon- 
don publishers. Yet, among the writings of the présent 
âge, which will best resist the effacing fingers of time and 
change, and be most familiar to the readers of the twenty- 
fifth century, we may, without hésitation, place those of 
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Walter Savage Landor. He will occupy, we cannot 
doubt, a position in the long-reaches of the future, from 
which he may behold his more popular contemporaries, 
Macaalay and Carlyle, with not uplifted eyes. The very 
qualities which account for the fact to which allusion has 
been made, (and to which we would call the attention of 
our enterprising publishers), will secure to Mr. Landor an 
audience, fit though perhaps not large, long after the mass 
of the most popular and widely read books of our day, 
shall hâve been swept to that ancient and immeasurable 
vault, to which ail works essentially false or feeble, and ail, 
however clever if fitted only to particnlar latitudes in the 
zones of time and thought, wiÛ infallibly be consigned. 
The pure, vigorous, compact prose of Landor may be re- 
moved no casier from the landscape of our literature, than 
the granité rock of Katahdn from that of the material 
worW. Without the picturesque beauty, the easy, roUing 
undulation of Macaulay, the wild and furrowed sides and 
jagged peaks of Carlyle,. it stands in simple grandeur, in 
its own demesne, and will, we may not question, quite as 
well " resist the billows and the sky." No matter if Black- 
wood, (happy if he can but publish one of his " Conversa- 
tions,") chooses to be uncivil, and asks " Who is Mr. Lan- 
dor ? " and, growing communicative, informs us that the 
"curious, oriental tongue called Gibberish^ no doubt, is 
a derivative from Gebir." What if Lord Byron designated 
him as << a Mr. Landor," whereat the Landor took it upon 
himself to be angry ? The " whirlîgig of time will bring 
about his revenges." 

The readers of Landor are not likely to be numerous« 
His topics are not such, ordinarily, as to engage the atten- 
tion or enlist the sympathies of the " gênerai." They hâve 
référence to time more than times, to the uni versai rather 
than the particnlar, to principles rather than to Systems and 
measures. They will be as fresh and true, five hundred 
years hence as now. He will be read in the library more 
than in the drawing-room. No one will put him into his 
pocket — not merely that he is something cumbrous — ^to 
take into the fields, or to read at country inns whîle Betty 
is laying the table. In the intellectual larder his place 
(pardon the conceit^ will be nearer Bacon than Lamb. 

Mr. Landor's style is terse and forcible, but not always 
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faultless ; he is sometimes elliptical and obscure. He has 
a wonderful mastery of language. He knows how to 
make you think. His depth of thoaght and felicity of 
illustration, and above ail, his remarkable snggestiveness, 
continnally arrest the attention and control the movement 
of his readers. 

Mr. Landor's entire works are collected in the two large 
volumes before us. They consist of the Imaginary Cm' 
versationsy the Citation and Examination of WiUiam Shaks- 
peare^ the Pentameron^ Pericles and Aspasia^ Minor Prose 
Pièces^ and Poems; the latter — ^among which are the 
" Hellenics " and " Gebir "— occupying about two hnndred 
large, double-column pages. His famé as a writer will 
rest chiefly upon the " Conversations ' ; and to thèse alone 
will our attention be directed. 

Of our author's personal history we know but little. 
We understand that he is now about seventy-five years 
old ; that he was educated at Oxford and intended for the 
army, but having imbibed republican principles he de- 
clined engaging in the profession of arms ; that a libéral 
allowance was then proposed him on condition that he 
should study the law, which he cJso declined, although 
the alternative was a very material restriction of his allow- 
ance. Choosing the smaller income, he set out upon his 
travels in the domains of literature. He afterwards, we are 
informed, succeeded to the family estâtes, which were very 
large ; but meeting with some vexations in the manage- 
ment, he left England for Italy, where he has resided, the 
most of the time, for the last thirty-five years. The first 
of the " Conversations," about forty in number, were pub- 
lished some thirty years ago ; the last were published in 
1846. They ail now appear in this collected édition ; the 
former having been revised, and, it is said, greatly îm- 
proved. Hère we are întroduced to a goodly company of 
poets, philosophers, essayists and orators, statesmen and 
divines, warriors and quakers, scholars and courtiers. We 
listen to dialogues in which Dante, Chaucer, Milton, 
Southey, Plato, Bacon, Newton, Franklin, Montaigne, 
Addison, Steele, Hume, Demosthenes, Chatham, Sheri- 
dan, Cecil, Richelieu, Washington, Melancthon, Bumet, 
Bossuet, Wellington, Napoléon, William Penn, Porson, 
Chesterfield, and many others, take part Questions of 
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government, war, slavery, theology— of despotism, repub- 
licanism, of Oalvinism and Arminianism— of " wit, élo- 
quence, poesy," are familiarly, ably and often thoroughly, 
considered and discussed. Mendicant churches and pau- 
per aristocracies ; churches, poor in every thing but titles 
and pretension ; classes, destitute of the virtues upon 
which alone a genuine arîstocracy càn be founded, are 
handled without fear, favor, or affection ; while ail that is 
true, noble, and eamest and elevated in thought and life, 
are heartily appreciated, and lovingly and eloquently set 
forth. Agreeing with Mr. Landor in most things, and 
happy beyond measure in meeting with one who speakâ 
so boldly against vénérable wrongs, and who ^advocates 
with surpassing ability libéral opinions in politics and re- 
ligion, we hâve to confess the appearance, something too 
fréquent, of expressions to us totally inconsistent with the 
gênerai tone and sentiment of thèse volumes. Thèse, 
however, are chiefly in the discussions of political mat- 
ters, and in his estimations of men. We think that in 
many cases, he must hâve allowed his feelings, his lil^es 
and dislikes, which are strong and wayward, to lead him 
astray. Differing wilh no one more radically than with 
Southey, he has eulogized him perhaps more than any 
other man. He does not permit his attachment for his 
old friend to be shaken by his apostacy. In remembrance 
of this, it was, perhaps, that at the " Feast of the Poets," 
as Leigh Hunt informs us, 

'' Bob, like a gander, 
Would give * a great genius,'— one Mr. Landor." 

He seems to hâve an old and unaccountable grudge 
against the Scotch, and we look in vain to his pages for 
justice to that people or to their great names. The French 
he holds in utter contempt ; but his dislike is too fierce 
and transparent to do any harm. Seeing that Andrew 
Jackson sent them a " saucy letter," in the matter of the 
indemnity, he forthwith began to glorify him, and ver- 
dantly asked him to abolish negro-slavery ! Really libéral 
in his politics, and hating Pitt, we might hâve supposed 
that the strong-headed and large-hearted Fox, England's 
wisest and most sagacious statesman, maugre his faults, 
would hâve challenged his admiration and se^ured his re- 
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gard. Yet, he tells ns tbat he does not choose to be mixed 
up with " the Coxes and Foxes." He is in no respect 
extravagant in his compliments to Plato. He allows any 
body to tap him ; compares him with Epicurus; and sets 
old Diogenes upon him with such weapons as he could 
most readily pick up in street or by-way. While we 
Write thèse things in water^ we think of the imperishable 
record he bas made against ail hypocrisy, cant and pre- 
tension. He bas no respect for shams and bombug, 
though they are terms which be seldom, if ever, employs. 
He goes not out to fight them, like Macaulay, with an 
" army with banners ; " nor does he cry out, like Carlyle, 
" Behold ! bow I crucify them ! " Bat biefore we are 
aware that a blow bas been struck, they are torn and rid- 
dled at our feet ; we did not notice bow or when ; but 
that they are essentially " donc for " we see and know. 
No man so tolérant of error merely, so no foe to pride, 
dishonesty and mère pretension is so remorseless as he. 
And he counts no man so much in need of salvation as 
be who limits the goodness of God and looks with con- 
tempt and scorn upon his " nnquickened " " brother of the 
clay." As we propose making very libéral quotations 
from our author, which we are the more induced to do 
from the considération that bis writings are but little 
known in this country, we must make an end of our in- 
troductory lucubrations. We hope, if such indulgence 
can be granted, to présent our readers with one, and per- 
baps two, entire dialogues. Our first extracts shall be 
from the " Conversation " of Lord Brooke and Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

" Piety, warm, soft and passive as the ether round the throne 
of Grâce, is made callous and inactive by kneeling too much ; her 
vitality faints under rigorous and wearisome observances; a forced 
match between a man and his religion sours his temper aûd 
ieaves a barren bed." 

** Sidney. Poets are in gênerai prone to melancholy ; yet the 
most plaintive ditty hath imparted a fuller joy, and of longer 
duration to its composer, than the conquest of Persia to the Mace- 
donian. A bottle of wine bringeth as much pleasure as the ac- 
quisition of a kingdom, and not unlike it in kind ; the sensés in 
both cases are confused and perverted. Brookb. Merciful 
heaven ! and from the fruition of an hour's drunkenness, from 
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which they must awaken with heaviness, pain, and terror, men 
consume a whole crop of their kind at one harvest-home. Shame 
upon those light ones who carol at the feast of blood ! and worse 
upon those graver ones who nail upon their escutcheon the name 
of great. Ambition is but avarice on stilts and masked. God 
sometimes sends a famine, sometimes a pestilence, and some- 
times a hero for the chastisement of mankind ; none of them 
surely for our admiration. Only some cause like unto that which 
is now scattering the mental fog of the Netherlands, and is pro- 
paring them for the fruits of freedom, can justify us in drawing 
the sword abroad." 

" That life has not been spent idly which has been mainly 
spent in conciliating the gênerons. aâections, by such studies and 
pursuits as best furnish the mind for their réception. How many 
who bave abandoned for public life the studies of philosophy and 
poetry, may be compared to brooks and rivers, which in the be- 
ginning of their course hâve assuaged our thirst, and bave invited 
us to tranquillity by their bright resemblance of it, and which 
afterwards partake the nature of that vast body whereunto they 
run, its dreariness, its bitterness, its foam, its storms, its everlast- 
ing noise and commotion ! '' 

We pass to the first dialogue between Southey and 
Porson. 

" There is as great a différence between Shakspeare and Bacon 
as between an American forest and a London timber-yard. In 
the timber-yard the materials are sawed and squared and set 
across : in the forest we bave the natural form of the tree, ail its 
growth, ail its branches, ail its leaves, ail the mosses that grow 
about it, ail the birds and insects that inhabit it; now deep 
shadows absorbing the whole wildemess ; now bright, bursting 
glades, v(\ûi exubérant grass and flowers and fruitage ; now un- 
troubled skies, now terrifie thunderstorms ; everywhere multi- 
formity, everywhere immensity." 

" Great men will always pay déférence to greater : little men 
will not : because the little are fractions ; and the weaker they 
are the more obstinate and crooked.^' 

^^ Clear writers, like clear fountains, do not seem as deep as 
they are ; the turbid look the most profound." 

In another place : 

" What a blessing are metaph3rsics to our génération ! A poet 
or other who can make nothing clear, can stir up enough sédi- 
ment to render the bottom of a basin as invisible as the deepest 
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gulf in the Atlantic. The shallowest pond, if turbid, has depth 
enough for a goose to hide its head in." 

The second conversation shali yield us the foUowing : 

*' PoRSON. There is that soft and quiet and génial humor about 
you, which raises my spirits and tranquilHzes my infinnîty. Why 
(I wonder) hâve we not always been friends ? 

SoTJTHET. Alas, my good Mr. Professer ! how often hâve the 
worthiest men asked the same question, not indeed of each other, 
but of their own hearts, when âge and sickness hâve wom down 
their asperities, when rivalships hâve grown languid, animosities 
tame, inert and inexcitable, and when they hâve become aware 
of approaching more nearly the suprême perennial fountain of 
benevolence and truth ?" 

" There are certain men who are driven by necessity to ex- 
hibit some sore absurdity ; it is their only chance of obtaining a 
night's lodging in the memory." 

Cromwell and Walter Noble. " Noble. There is an awful- 
ness in sjonmetry which chastens even the wildest, and there is a 
terror in distortion at which they strike and fly." 

Chesterfield and Chatham. " Chbstebfield. I do not admire 
Mr. Locke. Chatham. Nor I ; he is too simply grand for ad- 
miration. I contemplate and révère him." 

*' There is as much difièrence between Plato and Bacon as 
there is between a pliant, luxuriant twig, waving backward and 
Ibrward on the summit of a tree, and a sound, stiff, well-seasoned 
walking-stick, with a férule that sticks as far as is needful into 
the ground and makes every step secure." 

^^The tomb is the pedestal of greatness. I make a distinction 
between Grod's great and the king's great." 

There is a characteristic dialogue between Henry VIII, 
the pious founder of the English Church, and tfae kind- 
hearted Anne Boleyn. 

^^ Anne. O my dear husband ! it must be a nai^hty thing in- 
deed that makes Him angry beyond remissi(»i. Did you ever 
try how pleasant it is to forgive any one ? There is nothing else 
wherein we can resemble God perfectly and easily. Henbt. Be- 
semble God perfectly and easily ! Do vile créatures talk thus of 
the Creator ? Anne. No, Henry, when his créatures talk thus 
of him, they are no longer vile créatures ! When they know 
that he is good they love him, and when they love him they are 
good themselves. O Henry ! my husband and king ! the judgç- 
ments of our Heavenly Father are righteous : qn this surely we 
must think alike." 
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Hère, in Landor's best manner,is enunciated one of the 
greatest of ail trulhs ; which men, and especially divines, 
woald do well to heed. It is one of the solid butments of 
Christianity. No superstructure of religion or morality 
can rest securely upon any other foundation. Strangest 
of ail things strange, that men will not see it, and preach 
it in their sermons and in their lives. " A happy bit hame 
this auld world would be " were it but fecognized as it 
should be among men. We must believe in God's infi- 
nité goodness, that hisjudgements are righteous; tillthen 
we cannot love him, the heart cannot go out towards him 
in pure and unchecked affection. And how can we be- 
lieve this, how can we love him, with the dogma that he 
will " cast off forever " and be " always wroth " ? No, no, 
there can be no perfect spiritual growth apart from this 
foundation ; the world can never be evangelized so long 
as it remains a stranger to this great truth. Good men of 
ail sects cling to it in their hearts. How oflen are men 
better than their creeds ! Why should it not be taught ? 
Has the world profited so much from the doctrines of fear 
and force that it may justly hesitate to try the power of 
love and gentleness? Hâve not libéral opinions gone 
hand-in-hand with human progress, kept company with 
ail advancement? And shall the lesson be unheeded? 
The superstitions of the past hold by the skirts thousands 
who dare hope for the ultîmate extinction of sin and mis- 
ery ; they hesitate ; they fear to proclaim a doctrine, which, 
although good to cherish in their own hearts, may be un- 
profitable to others ; overlooking the fact that ij is not in- 
consistent with, if it does not indeed involve, the idea of 
sure and adéquate punishment for transgression ; and not 
perceiving that it carries with it the only fear, the only ap- 
préhension, that is salutary and practically valuable. 

Henry has broken to Anne his purpose to take her life ; 
yet, he is not satisfied ; he seems to take a fiendish plea- 
sure in teasing her. He says : 
» 

^^ Thou appearest haie and resolute, and (they tell me) smirkest 
and smilest to every body. Anne. The withered leaf catches 
the Sun sometimes, little as it can profit by it ; and I hâve heard 
stories of the breeze in other climates, that sets in when daylight 
is about to close, and how constant it is, and how refreshing. 
21 
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My heart indeed is now sustained strangely ; it became tbe more 
sensibly so from that time forward when power and grandeur and 
ail things terrestrial were sunk from sight Every act of kind- 
ness from those about me gives me satisfaction and pleasure such 
as I did not feel formerly. I was worse before God chastened 
me ; yet I was never an ingrate. What pains bave I taken to 
find out tbe village-girls who placed tbeir posie» in my cbamber 
ère I arose in the morning ! how gladly would 1 hare recom- 
pensed the forester who lit up a brake on my birth-night, which 
else had warmed him half the winter ! But those times are past : 
I was not queen of England.'* 

One of the best conversations is between Ancfcew Mar- 
vel and Bishop Parker. We are almoat tempted to copy 
it entire. We must be content with the following ex- 
tracts. 

*' Between the titled man of ancient and the titled man of ré- 
cent, (family) the différence if any is in favor of the last Sup- 
pose them both raised for ment (hère indeed we do corne to the- 
ory !), the benefits that society bas received from him are nearer 
us. It is probable that many in the poor and abject are of very 
ancient families, and particularly in our country where the con- 
tests of the York and Lancaster broke down, in many places, 
the high and powerful. Some of us may look baek six or seven 
centuries, and find a stout ruffian at the beginning : but the great 
ancestor of the pauper, who must be somewhere, may stand, 
perhaps, far beyond.'' 

" With the greatest rulers upon earth, head and crown drop to- 
gether, and are overiooked. It is true we read of them in his- 
tory ; but we also read in history of crocodiles and hyœnas. 
With great writers, whether in poetry or prose, what falls away 
is scarcely more or other than a vesture. The features of the 
man are imprinted ou bis works ; and more lamps bum over 
them, and more religiously, than are lighted in temples or 
churches. Milton and men like him bring their own incense, 
kindle it with their own fire, and leave it unconsumed and uncon- 
sumable ; and their music, by day and by night, swells along a 
vault commensurate with the vault of heaven." 

" You cannot blot or bum out an ancient name : you cannot 
annihilate past services : you cannot subtract one single hour 
from eternity, nor wither one leaf on bis brow who hath entered 
intoit'* 

" The fool who ventures to detract from Milton's genius in the 
mght which now appears to close on him, will, when the dawn 
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has opened on bis dull ferocity, be ready to bite off a liinb,if be 
migbt thereby limp away from thc trap be bas prowled into." 

•* A gardener may write sweet-lupin on tbe cover of rape-seed, 
bat tbe cover will ne ver tum rape-seed into sweet-lupin. Some- 
tbing more tban a couple of beasts coucbant or rampant, blue or 
blazing, or tban a brace of birds witb a claw on a red curtain, is 
requisite to raise an earl or a marquis up to me, altbougb lion- 
king-at-arms and garter-king-at-arras, equip them with ail tbeir 
bamess." 

*' We tbink to tbrive by surrendering our capacities ; but we 
can no more live witb breatbing tbe breath of otber men tban 
we can by not breatbing our own. Compliancy will serve us 
poorly and ineffectually. Men, like columns, are only strong 
wbile tbey are uprigbt." . . . . . 

*^ A gilded organ-pipe, puffed from below for tbose above to 

play." "As tbe needle tums away from tbe 

rising sun, from tbe meridian, from tbe occidental, from région? 
of fragrancy and gold and géras, and moves with unerring im- 
pulse to tbe frosts and déserts of tbe north, so Milton and some 
few otbers in politics, philosopby, and religion, walk tbrougb tbe 
busy multitude, wave aside tbe importunate trader, and, after a 
momentary oscillation from extemal agency, are found in tbe 
twiligbt and in tbe storm, pointing witb certain index to tbe pole- 
star of immutable trutb." 

** Low places are foggy first ; days of sadness wet tbe people 
to tbe skin ; tbey bang loosely for sometime upon tbe ermine, 
but at last tbey penetrate it, and cause it to be thrown ofF. I do 
not like to bear a man cry out with pain ; but I would rather hear 
one tban twenty. Sorrow is tbe growtb of ail seasons ; we bad 
raucb bowever to relie ve it. Ne ver did our Eugland, since sbe 
first emerged from tbe océan, rise so bigb above surrounding na- 
tions. The rivalry of Holland, tbe pride of Spain, tbe insolence 
of France, were tbrust back by one finger each : yet tbose coun- 
tries were more powerful tben tban tbey bad ever been. Tbe 
sword of Cromwell was preceded by tbe mace of Milton ; by tbat 
mace wbicb, wben Oliver bad rendered bis account, opened to 
our contemplation the garden-gate of Paradise. And tbere were 
some around not unworthy to enter witb bira. In tbe compass of 
sixteen centuries you will not number on tbe wbole eartb so 
many wise and admirable men as you could bave found united in 
tbat single day, wben England sbowed ber true magnitude, and 
solved tbe question, Wbicb is most, one or a million ? Tbere 
were giants in tbose days ; but giants wbo feared God, and not 
wbo fougbt against bim.'' 

*' My lord I Heaven is not to be won by short bard work at 
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the last, as some of us take a degree at the uflirersity, after 
much irregularity and négligence. I prefer a steady pace from 
the outset to the end, coming in cool and dismounting quietly. 
Instead of which, I hâve known many old play-fellows of the 
devil spring up suddenly from their beds and strike at him treach- 
erously ; while he, without a cuff, laugbed and made grimaces in 
the corner of the room.'^ 

We had marked, for quotation, several passages in the 
"conversations " belween " Galileo, Milton, and a Domini- 
can," and between " the Eraperor of China and Tsing-ti." 
( Was this last suggested by the colloquy between Captain 
Lemael Gulliver and the Emperor of Brobdignag ?) But 
we raust forbear. 

That the great and good Sir Samuel Romilly was the 
broad, catholic, practical man that appears before us in the 
following dialogue, we hâve no manner of doubt. But 
we do question ihat Mr. Wilberforce was quite so narrow, 
vain and slavish as Mr. Landor would make him. We 
do no injustice to this excellent and conscientious man 
when we say he was wanting in breadth, liberality, bold- 
ness ; nor do we doubt that many most religious men, 
many wise and sincère reformers, of his day, saw in the 
philanthropist of-one-idea, in the defender of the Church, 
and friend of Pitt, some of the features to which Mr. Lan- 
dor has given the touches of caricature. The truth is, Mr. 
L. meant to express some opinions respecting war, the 
Church of England, the bishops, Mr. Pitt, and King 
George, and disliking Mr. Wilberforce, assigned to him 
the unprosperous side in the conférence. Of Romilly, 
lord Brougham has well said, " The friend of public vir- 
tue, and the advocate of human improvement, will monrn 
still more sorrowfully over his urn than the admirera of 

fenius, or those who are dazzled by political triumphs. 
^or no one could know Romilly, and doubt that, as he 
only valued his own success and bis own powers, in the 
belief that they might conduce to the good of mankind, so 
eûch augmentation of his authority, each step of his pro- 
gress, must hâve been attended with some triumph in the 
cause of humanity and justice. True, he would, at length, 
in the course of nature, hâve ceased to live ; but then the 
bigot would hâve ceased to persécute — the despot to vex 
— the desolate poor to suffer — the slave to groan and trem- 
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ble — the ignorant to commit crimes — and the ill-contrived 
law to engender criminality." 
We introduce 

** Romiîly and Wilherforce. Romillt. Indeed, Sir, I cannot 
but suspect that the agitation of this question on the abolition of 
the slave-trade, is countenanced by Mr. Pitt chiefly to divert the 
attention of the people from crying grievances nearer home. 
Our paupers are increasing daily, both in number and in wretch- 
edness : our work-houses, our hospitals, and our jails are crowded 
and overflowing; our manufactories are almost as stifling as 
slave-ships and more immoral ; apprentices, milliners, dress- 
makers, work throughout the greater part of the night, and, at 
last, disabled by toil, take the sorrowful refuge of the street. 
After 80 many hâve coldly repeated that vice leads to misery, is 
there no generous man who will proclaim aloud that misery leads 
to vice ? We ail see it every day : we warn the wretched too 
iate : we are afraid of waming the affluent too soon : we are 
prodigal of reproaches that make the crushed heart bleed afresh : 
we think it indecorous to approach the obdurate one, and un- 
safe to touch it — barbarous and dastardly as we are. Wilbbh- 
FOBCE. Postponing ail thèse considérations, not immediately ap- 
plicable to the subject on which, Mr. Romilly, I hâve taken the 
liberty to knock at y our door, I must assure you that my friend, 
Mr. Pitt, is not only the most unbending and unchanging, but also 
the most sincère man living. Romillt. It is happy when we can 
think so of any, especially of one in power. Wilberforcb. Do 
you doubt it? Romillt. I never oppose, without reluctance, 
opinion to sentiment ; or, when I can help it, a bad opinion to a 
good one. Wilberforcb. O! if you knew him as I do! 
Romillt. The thing is impossible. Wilberforcb. Why so ? I 
should be proud to introduce you. Romillt. The pride would 
rest entirely apart from me. It may be that coarse metals are 
less flexible than finer ; certain it is that they do not well cohere. 
Wilberforcb. But on this occasion you invariably vote together. 
Romillt. In the House of Gommons. Wilberforcb. It is there 
we must draw up our forces. Romillt. Do you never doubt, 
however slightly, and only on one occasion, the fidelity of your 
leader ? Wilberforcb. Leader ! Mr. Romilly ! leader ! Hum- 
ble as I am, the humblest indeed of that august assembly, on this 
question, on this alone perhaps, yes, certainly on this alone, I am 
acknowledged, universally acknowledged, I know too well how 
unworthily, yet I do know, and God bas given me strength and 
grâce to déclare it before men, that I, the weakest of bis créa- 
tures, there am leader. It is I, a band of withy, who bind giants : 
. 21* 
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it it I who keep together, on this ground, the two rival parties : 
it is I, a potter's vessel, who hold out across the Atlantic the cup 
of freedom and of fellowship. Romilly. Certainly you hâve 
seconded wîth admirable zeal the indefatigable Clarkson. Those 
who run with spirit and celerity hâve no breath for words : the 
whole is expended in action. Wilbebforce. Just so with me. 
However, I can spare a speech of a few hours every session, in 
ezpoundinç the vexations and evijs of slavery, and in showing 
how opposite it is to Christianity. Romillt. 1 am almost a be- 
liever in that doctrine. Wilbebforce. Âlmost? Romilly. I 
should be entirely, if many of the most orthodox men in both 
Houses, including a great part of the bishops, had been assenters. 
WiLBEBFOBCE. Are they not ? Romilly. Apparently no. Other- 
wise they would never be absent when the question is discussed, 
nor would they abstain from a pétition to the Crown, that a prac- 
tice so dangerous to salvation, so certain to bring down a curse 
on the country, be, with ail expédient speed, abolished. Wil- 
BEBFOBCE. It is unncccssary for me to défend the conduct of my 
Right Révérend friends ; men of such piety as no other country 
hath exhibited ; but, permit me to remarie, Mr. Romilly, that you 
yourself betray a iukewarmness in the cause, when you talk of 
expédient speed. Expédient indeed! Gracions Jesu! Ought 
such a crime to be tolerated for one hour ? Are there no lîght- 
nings in heaven. Romilly. Probably there are ; there were last 
summer. But I would rather see them purifying the air than 
scorching the earth before me. My good Mr. Wilberforce ! ab- 
stain, I beseeck you, from a species of éloquence in which Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Pitt excel you, especially when it is late in thé 
evening : at that season such men are usually the most pious. 
The lightnings of heaven fall as frequently on granarîes as on 
slave-ships. It is better at ail times to abstain from expostulating 
with God ; and more especially on the righteousness of his judge- 
ments and the delay of his vengeance. Wilbebforce. Mr. 
Romilly ! Mr. Romilly I the royal psalmist — Romilly. Was toc 
often like other royal personages, and, with much power of doing 
evil, was desirous of much more. Whenever we are conscious 
of such propensities, it would be wiser and more religious to im- 
plore of God to pardon than to promote them. Wilberforce. 
We must bow to authority in ail things. Romilly. So we hear: 
but we may be so much in the habit of bowing as at last to be 
unable to stand upright. Before we begm at ail it is useful to 
inquire what is authority. We are accustomed to mistake place 
and power for it. Now the devil, on this earth at least, possesses 
as much power as the Deity, and more place. Unless he did, we 
tell a manifest lie in every prayer and supplication. For we de- 
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clare that we are, and always hâve been, misérable sînners, and 
that there is no truth in us. Wilberfobce. Ah, my dear sir ! 
you are no theologian, I see. Some of us, by the blessing of 
God, are under grâce ; and once under grâce we are safe. But 
it is not on this business I visit you. Hère we may differ ; but 
on the Abolition we think alike. Eomilly. I am not quite sure 
of that. WiLBERFORCK. Indeed I Then, pray, my dear sir, cor- 
rect your judgement. Romilly. I hâve been doing it, to the 
best of my ability, ail my life. Wilberforcb. If you had only 
clung to the Cross, you would hâve been sure and steadfast from 
your very childhood. Romilly. Alas ! I see but one cross re- 
maining upon earth, and it is that of the unrepentant thief. What 
thousands of the most venomous wasps and homets swarm about 
it and fight for its putrescencies. The blessed one was pulled 
down long ago, indeed soon after its érection, in the scufHe of 
those who would sell the splinters. Great fortunes are daily 
made by it, and it maintains as many clerks and treasurers as the 
South-sea. The money-changers in the temple of old did at 
least give change ; ours beg the money and say call to-morrow. 
WiLBEREORCÇ. Unholy as the gains may be we must not meddle 
with vested rights and ancient institutions. Romilly. Then, 
worthy Mr. Wilberforce, let slavery continue ; for certainly no 
institution is more ancient. In this also am I to correct my 
judgement? Wilberforce. The fact iis too true. You were er- 
roneous there only when you difiered from me on that subject, 
which I had examined attentively cuid minutely. Romilly. 
Namely, the Abolition. Wilberforce. Exactly so. Romilly. 
The clearers of the ground in the^forests of America clear first 
the places round about the homestead. On this principle I would 
begin to emancipate and enlighten the suâering laborers in my 
own vicinity. Look at the draught-horses now passing under the 
window. The first quarter of their lives was given to their 
growth : plentiful food came before painful service. They are 
ignorant of our vices, insensible of our afiections : ease is ail in 
ail to them ; and while they want it mpst, and while it is most 
profitable or promissory to the master, they enjoy it. Wilber- 
FORGE. We then put blinkers before their eyes, that nothing may 
make them swerve on the road. Hère is another act of human- 
ity. Romilly. If you attempt to put blmkers before the intel- 
lectual eye, you only increase its obliquity. Give as much clear- 
sightedness, give reasonable leisure, or you never will conciliate 
a^ection to your institutions. Inflict on men the labor and priva- 
tions of brutes, and you impress on them the brutal character ; 
render them rationally happy and they are already on the high- 
way to heaven. No man rationally happy will barter the pos- 
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session he enjoys for the most brilliant theory ; bot the unhappy 
will dream of daggers until he clutches them. If your friend Mr. 
Pitt wishes to retard the revolutionary movement, he will not at- 
tempt to put the fetter on the white man while you are taking it 
off the black ; he will not bring back the flogged soldiery to con* 
front an enthusiastical one ; he will not display to the vigorous 
sons of starving yeomen the sight of twenty farm-honses rising 
up from the ruins of one château. Peace is easier to retain than 
to recall. Wilbeefobcb. Well, Mr. Romilly I we are departing 
a little from the object of my visit : and if we continue to digress, 
I am afraid you may not be so entirely at leisure to hear me re- 
peat the speech I hâve prepared on the Abolition. Your room 
appears to be well adapted to my voice. Bomillt. Already I 
bave had the benefit of your observations the three last sesm<»8. 
WiLBERFORCE. You will hear me again, I confidently hope, with 
the same pleasure in a very crowded bouse. Robolly. You re- 
present a Riding in the county of York. Wilberforcb. I hâte 
that honor. Romillt. To represent a county is not in itself an 
honor ; but it ofiers opportunities of eaming many. Inform your 
constituents that the slavery in the West Indies is less cruel and 
pemicious than the slavery in their own panshes : that the c(hi- 
dition of the black is better, on the whole, than the condition of 
the pauper in England, and that bis children are incomparably 
more comfortable and happy. Wilbebforce. Lord of mercy I 
do I hear this from a philanthropist ? Romillt. I venture to 
assert, you do, however déficient I may be in the means of show- 
ing it. You might, in any session of Parliament, obtain a ma- 
jority of votes in favor of a bill to diminish the hours of a child's 
labor in factories. Every country gentleman, every peer, would . 
vote that none under bis eighth year should be incarcerated in 
thèse pest-houses. Wilberforge. O Sir ! is such a word appli- 
cable? Romillt. Precisely: although a pest-house is usually 
the appellation of that building which excludes the malady, Bxià 
receives the endangered. From eight years to twelve I would 
prohibit a longer daily work than of six hours, with two hours 
between each three, for food and exercise. After the twelfth 
year the sexes should not be confounded. Wilberforcb. The 
first régulation would create much discontent among our wealth- 
iest supporters ; and even the parents would object to them. 
Romillt. Two signal and sorrowful truths ! There are also two 
additional. They who feel the least for others feel the most for 
themselves : and the parents who waste away their own streogth 
in gin-shops are ready to waste their children's in ^tories. If 
our inconsiderate war and our prodigal expenditure permitted the 
exercise of policy, we should bethink ourselves that manly hearts 
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ànd Sound bodies are the support of states, not creaking looms 
nor oyer-pressed cotton-bags in human shape : we haye no right 
to break down the sinews of the rising génération : we hâve no 
right to deyote the children of the poor either to Belial or to Mo- 
loch. 1 do care about the blacks ; I do care greatly and anxi- 
ously about them ; but I would rather that slavery should exist 
for seven centuries longer in the West Indies, than for seven 
years longer in Lancashire and Yorkshire. If there be any sin- 
cerity in the heart of Mr. Pitt, why does he not order his depen- 
dents in both Houses (and nearly ail are his dependents in both 
alike) to vote for your motion ? Wilberforce. He wishes us 
well ; but he is aware that a compensation must be made to the 
masters of the slaves ; and he bas not money for it. Romillt. 
Whose fault is that ? He always bas found money enough for 
extending the miseries of other nations and the corruptions of his 
own. By his extrayagance and the excess of taxation, he is lead- 
ing to that catastrophe which he avowed it was his object to pre* 
vent. Wilberforce. GodforbidI Romillt. God bas forbidden; 

but he does not mind that Wilberforce. Im* 

possible. Mr. Pitt says that peace is never to be signed without 
indemnity for the past and secUrity for the future. Thèse are his 
very words. Romillt. Not as a politicien, but as an arithme- 
tician, he knew when he uttered thèse words that they never 
could be accomplished. War is alike the parent and child of 
evil. It would surpass your ingenuity or Mr. Pitts\ to discover 
any whatsoever which does not arise from war, or follow war, or 
romp and revel in the midst of war. It begins in pride and ma- 
lice, it continues in cruelty and rapine, it terminâtes in poverty 
and oppression. Our bishops who pray for success in it, are 
much bolder men than our soldiers who engage in it bayonet to 
bayonet. For the soldier fights only against man, and under the 
command of man ; the bishop fîghts against the command of God, 
and against God himself. Every hand lifted up in prayer for 

homicide, strikes him in the face Romillt. 

Unless we respect ourselves, our respect for superiors is prone to 
servility. No man can be thrown by another from such a height 
as he can throw himself from. I never bave observed that a ten- 
dency toward the powerful was a sufficient check to spiritual 
pride : and extremely few bave I known, or heard of, who, toss- 
ing up their nostrils into the air and giving tongue that they bave 
hit upon the trail to heaven, could distinguish humility from base- 
ness. Mostly they dirty those they fawn on, and get kicked be- 
fore they get fed. Wilberforce. Christianity makes allowan- 
ces for human infirmity. Romillt. Christianity, as now prac- 
tised by the highest of its professors, makes more infirmities than 
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allowances. Can we belieye in their belief who wallow in wealth 
and war ? in thein who vote subsidies for slanghter ? who speed 
the slave-ship with their prayers ? who bind and lacerate and 
stifle the helpless wretches they call men and brethren ? Wic* 
BBSFORCE. Parliamentary steps must be taken before you can ex« 
pect to mitigate the causes of war and slayery. Romilly. By 
whom first shonld the steps be taken ? Persuade the bishops, if 
you can, to raise their voices for the double abolition. Let them 
at least unité and join you in that which, apparently, you bave most 
at heart. In order to effect it gradually, I am rendy to subscribe 
my name to any society, of which the main object shall be the con- 
version of our spiritual lords to Christianity. The waters of Jor- 
dan, which were formerly used for bleaching, serve at présent no 
other purpose than the setting of scarlet and purple. Wilbeb- 
FORCB. There is danger in touching the altar. We may over- 
tum the table and bruise the chalice in attempting any restoratkm 
of the structure. Romillt. Christianity is a plant which grows 
well from seeds, but ill from cuttings : they who bave grafted it on a 
wilding bave sometimes succeeded ; never they who (as we bave) 
înnoculated on one cracked in the stem and oozing over with foui 

luxuriance Romilly : No indeed : I never sun- 

ned myself on the trim and short grass bordered by the paper 
pinks and powdered ranunculuses of Voltaire. His pertness is 
amusing : but I thought it pleasanter to bathe in the deep wisdom 
of wit running up to its banks through the romantic scenery of 
Cervantes. Wilberforce. Little better than infidelity. Romilly. 
But not as infidelity senerally is stérile and flimsy. Christians 
themselves are ail infidels in the sight of some other Christians ; 
and they who corne nearest to them are the most obnoxious. 
Strange interpolation of " Love your neighbor !'* If there are 
grades of belief, there must also be grades of unbelief. The 
worst of unbelief is that which regrets the goodness of our heav* 
enly Father, and from which there springs in us a désire of break- 
ing what we cannot bend, and of twisting wire aAer wire and 

tying knot after knot in his scourge Wilbbr- 

FORCE. My opinion b, that religion should be mixed up in ail 
our institutions, and that it should not only be a part, but the main 
part of the state. Romilly. I must déclare to you my convic- 
tion that even the best govemment and the best religion should 
be kept apart in their ministries. In building a bouse, brick and 
lime are ingrédients. Let the brick be imbedded in the lime 
and redueed to mortar ; but if you mix it in the composition of 
the brick, it swells and cracks and falls to pièces in the kiln. 
Wilberforce. That is no argument. Romilly. Arguments 
eease to be arguments the moment they come home. But this, I 
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ackaowledge, is only an illustration. To detain you no longer, 
Mr. Wilberforce, I give you my promise I will attend the debate, 
and vote with you. Neither of us can live long enough to see 
the Africans secure from bondage, or from the violence of tribe 
against tribe, ànd from the myriads of other calamities that pre* 
cède it. Europe is semi-barbarous at the présent hour ; and, 
even among the more civilized, one state is as suspicions of ano- 
ther as one black is of another in the belligerents of Sénégal and 
Oambia. For many years to come, no nation will unité with us 
ia any work or project for the furtherance of our mutual well- 
being : little then can we expect that Honor, now totally lost sight 
of on the Continent, will be recognized in a character so novel as 
the Knight-errant of humanity. One more remark at parting ; 
the only one by which in this business I can hope to serve you 
materially. Permit me to advise you, Mr. Wilberforce, to display 
as small a portion of historical research as you possibly can, con- 
sistently with your éloquence and enthusiasm. Wilbebfokce. 
Why so, Mr. Romilly ? Romilly. Because it may counteract 
your benevolent intentions. Wilberforce. Nothing shall coun- 
teract them. RoMiLLT. Are you aware to which of our sove- 
reigns we must attribute the deadly curse of African slavery, in- 
asmuch as our country is concerned in it ? Wilberforce. Cer- 
tainly to none of our justly revered kings can so horrible a crime 
be imputed, although the royal power, according to the limitations 
of our constitution, may hâve been insufficient to repress it effec- 
tively. RoMiLLT. Queen Elizabeth equipped two vessels for her 
own sole profit, in which two vessels, escorted by the fleet under 
the command of Hawkins, were the first unhappy blacks inveig- 
led from their shores by Englishmen, and doomed to end their 
lives in servitude. Elizabeth was avaricious and cruel ; but a 
small segment of her heart had a brief sunshine on it, darting 
obliquely. We are under a king notoriously more avaricious : 
one who passes without a shudder the gibbets his own sign-manu* 
al has gamished ; one who sees on the field of the most disastrous 
battles, battles in which he ordered his people to fight his people, 
nothing else to be regretted than the losses of horses and saddles, 
of haversacks and jackets. If this insensate and insatiable man 
ever hears that Queen Elizabeth was a slave^dealer, he will 
assert the inalienaUe rights of the Crown, and swamp your mo- 
tion." 

We hâve copied so largely from this dialogue that we 
bave no room ibr the observations we would gladly make. 
We do not regard it as among the best in thèse volumes* 
It haa some of the peculiar faults of our author^ and for 
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this reason, among others, we thought it not amisa to make 
the libéral drafts tipon it we bave ventared. We sball 
make no apology — thougb we migbt hère and tbere enter 
a caveat — lor giving, witbout abridgement, the admirable 
* conversation ' with which we close. It is between 

^* Melancthon and Calvin. Calvin. Are you sure, O Melanc* 
thon ! that you yourself are among the elect ? Melamcthon. 
My dear brother! so please it Grod, f would rather be among the 
many. Calvin. Of the damned ? Melancthon. Alaa ! no. 
But I am iûclined to believe that the many will be saved and will 
be happy, since Christ came into the world for the rédemption of 
sinners. Calvin. Hath not our Saviour said explicitly, that many 
are called, but few chosen ? Melancthon. Our Saviour ? hath 
he said it ? Calvin. Hath he forsooth ! Where is your New 
Testament? Melancthon. In my heart Calvin. Witbout 
this page however. Melancthon. When we are wiser and 
more docile, that is, when we are above the jars and turmoils and 
disputations of the world, our Saviour will vouchsafe to interpret 
wbat, through the fumes of our intemperate vanity, is now indis- 
tinct or dark. He will plead for us before no inflexible judge. 
He came to remit the sins of man ; not the sins of a few, but of 
many ; not the sins of many, but of ail. Calvin. WhW ! of 
the benighted heathen too ? of the pagan ^ of the idolater ? Me- 
lancthon. I hope so ; but I dare not say it Calvin. You 
would even include the négligent, the indiffèrent, the sceptic, the 
unbeliever. Melancthon. Pitying them for a want of happi* 
ness in a want of faith. They are my brethren : they are Grod^s 
children. He will pardon the presumption of my wishes for their 
welfare ; my sorrow that they bave fallen, some through their 
blindness, others through their deafness, others through their ter- 
rer, others through their anger peradventure at the loud denunci- 
ations of unforgiving man. If I would forgive a brother, may not 
he, who is immeasurably better and more merciful, bave pity on 
a child ? He came on earth to take our nature upon him ? will 
he punish, will he reprehend us, for an attempt to take as much as 
may be of bis upon ourselves ? Calvin. There is no bearing 
any such fallacies. Melancthon. Is it barder to bear thèse 
fallacies (as they appear to you, and perhaps are, for we ail are 
fallible, and many even of our best thoughts are fallacies,) is it 
barder, O my friend, to bear thèse, than to believe in the etemal 
punishment of the erroneous? Calvin. Erroneous indeedi 
Hâve they not the Book of Life, now at last laid open before them, 
for their guidance ? Melancthon. No, indeed ; they bave only 
two or three places, dog-eared and bedaubed, which they are 
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commanded to look into and study. Thèse are so uninviting, 
that many close^again the volume of salvation, clasp it tight, and 
throw it back in our faces. I would rather show a man green 
fields than gibbets ; and if I called him to enter the service of a 
plenteous house and powerful master, he may not be rendered the 
more willing to enter it by my pointing out to him the stocks in the 
gate-way, and telling him that nine-tenths of the household, how- 
ever orderly, must occupy that position. The book of good news 
under your interprétation, tells people not only that they may go 
and be damned, but that unless they are lucky, they must inevita- 
bly. Again it informs another set of inquirers that if once they 
hâve been under what they feel to be the influence of grâce, they 
never can relapse. AU must go well who bave once gone well ; 
and a name once written in the list of favorites can never be 
erased. Calvin. This is certain. Melancthon. Let us hope 
then, and in holy confidence let us believe, that the book is large 
and voluminous ; that it begins at an early date of man^s exist- 
ence ; and that amid the agitation of inquiry, it comprehends the 
humble and submissive doubter. For doubt itself, between the 
richest patrimony and utter destitution, is quite sufficiently pain- 
fui : and surely it is a hardship to be turned over into a criminal 
court for having lost in a civil one. But if ail who bave once 
gone right can never go astray, how happons it that so large a 
part of the angels fell off from their allegiance ? They were 
purer and wiser than we are, and had the advantage of seeing 
God face to face. They were the ministers of his power ; they 
knew its extent : yet they defied it. If we err, it is in relying 
too confidently on his mercies ; not in questioning his omnipo- 
tence. If our hopes forsake us, if the bonds of sin bruise and 
corrode us, so that we cannot walk upright, thore is, in the midst 
of thèse calamities, no proof that we are utterly lost. Danger 
far greater is there in the presumption of an especial favor, which 
mon incomparably better than ourselves can never bave deserved. 
Let us pray, O Calvin, that we may hereafler be happier than our 
contentions and animosities will permit us to be at présent ; and 
that our opponents, whether now in the right or in the wrong, 
may come at last where ail error ceases. Calvin. I am uncer- 
tain whether such a wish is rational : and I doubt more whether it 
is religions. God hath willed them to walk in their blindness. To 
hope against it seems like repining at his unalterable decree ; a 
weak indulgence in an unpermitted désire ; an unholy entreaty of 
the heart that He will forego his vengeance, and abrogate the law 
that was from the beginning. Of one thing I am certain : we 
must lop off the unsound. Melancthon. What a curse hath 
metaphor been to religion ! It is the wedge that holds asunder 
22 
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the two great portions of the Christian world. We hear of no- 
thing so commonly as fire and sword. And hère indeed what 
was metaphor is converted into substance and applied to practice. 
The unsoundness of doctrine is not eut off nor cauterized ; the 
professer is. The head falls on the scafibld, or fire surrounds the 
stake, because a doctrine is bloodless and incombustible. Fierce 
outrageons animais, for want of the man who bas esca{>ed them, 
lacerate and trample bis cloak or bonnet This although the 
woric of brutes, is not half so brutal as the practice of theologians, 
seizing the man himself instead of the bonnet or cloak. Calvin. 
We must leave such matters to the magistrate. Melancthon. 
Let us instruct the magistrate in bis duty ; this is ours. Uniess we 
can teach humanity we may resign the charge of religion. For 
fif^een centuries, Ohristianlty has been conveyed into many 
bouses, in many cities, in many régions, but always through slen- 
der pipes ; and never yet into any great réservoir in any part of 
the earth. Its principal ordinances bavé never been observed in 
the polity of any state whatever. Abstinence from spoliation, 
from oppression, from bloodshed, has never been incutcated by 
the chief priests of any. Thèse two facts excite the doubts of 
many in regard to a divine origin and a divine protection. Where- 
fore it behoves us the more especially to preach forbearance. If 
people are tolérant one toward another in the same country, they 
will become tolérant in time toward those whom rivera or seas 
hâve separated from them. For surely it is strange and wonder- 
ful that nations which are near enough for hostility should never 
be near enough for concord. This arises from bad government ; 
and bad government arises from a négligent choice of counsellors 
by the prince, usually led or terrified by a corrupt, ambitions, 
wealthy (and therefore unchristian) priesthood. Whiie their 
wealth lay beyond the visible horizon, they tarried at the cottage, 
instead of pricking on for the palace. Calvin. By the grâce 
and help of God we will tum them back again to their quiet aad 
^holesome resting-place, before the people lay a rough hanid 
upon the silk. But you evaded my argument on prédestination. 
Melancthon. Our blessed Lord himself, in bis last hoors, 
ventured to express a wish before bis heavenly Father, that Ûie 
bitter cup might pass away from him. I humbly dare to implore 
that A cup much bitterer may be removed from the grèat body 
^f mankind ; a cup containing the poison of eternal punishment, 
^here agony succeeds to agony, but never death. Calvin. I come 
armed with the Gospel. Melancthon. Treraendous weapon! 
as we bave seen it through many âges, if man wîelds it a^dnst 
man ; but like the fabled spear of old mythology, endued with tiie 
iaeulty of healing the saddest wound its most violent wielder oon 
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inflict. Obgcured and rustiog with the blood upon it, let us bas- 
ten to take it up again, and apply it, as best we may, to its ap- 
pointed uses. The life of our Saviour is the simplest exposition 
of his words. Strifè is what he both discountenanced and forbade. 
We ourselves are right-minded, each of us ail: and others are 
right-minded^ in proportion as they agrée with us, chiefly in mat- 
ters which we insist are weli worihy of our adhérence, but 
which whosoever refuses to embrace displays a factious and un- 
christian spirit Thèse are for the most part matters which nei- 
ther they nor we understand, and which if we did understand 
them, would little profit us. The weak will be supported by the 
s^ong if they can ; if they cannot, they are ready to be support* 
ed even by the weaker, and cry out against the strong as arrogant 
or négligent, or deaf or blind ; at last even their strength is ques- 
tioned^ and the more if while there is fury ail around them, they 
are quiet. I remember no discussion on religion in which religion 
was not a sufferer by it, if mutual forbearance, and belief in ano- 
ther's good motives and intentions, are (as I must always thiak 
they are) its proper and necessary appurtenances. Calvin. 
Would you never make inquiries ? Melancthon. Yes ; and as deep 
as possible ; but into my own heart ; for that belongs to me ; and 
God hath entrusted it most especially to my own superintendence. 
Calvin. We must also keep others from going astray, by show- 
ing them the right road, and, if they are obstinate in résistance, 
tiien by coercing and chastising them through the magistrale. 
Melancthon. It is sorrowful to dream that we are scourges in 
God^s hand, and that he appoints for us no better work than lacer- 
ating one another. I am no enemy to inquiry, where I see abus- 
es, and where I suspect falsehood. The Romanists, our great 
oppressors, think'it presumptuous to search into things abstruse ; 
aiul let us do them the justice to acknowledge that, if it Is a fault, 
it is one which they never commit. But surely we are kept 
sufficiently in the dark from the infirmity of our nature : no need 
to creep into a corner and put our hands before our eyes. To 
throw away or turn aside from God's best gifts is verily a curious 
sîgn of obédience and submission. He not only hath given us a 
garden to walk in, but he hath planted it also for us, and he wills 
us to know the nature and properties of every thing that grows 
up within it. Unless we look into them, and handle them, and 
regbter them, how shall we discover this to be salutary, that to 
be poisonous ; this annual, that perennial ? Calvin. Hère we 
coincide ; and I am pleased to find in you less apathy than I ex- 
pected. It becomes us, moreover, to denounce God's vengeance 
on a sinilil world. Melancthon. Is it not better and pleasanter 
to show the wanderer by what course of life it may be avoided ? 
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is it not better and pleasanter to enlarge on God^s promises of 
salvation, than to insist on his denunciations of wrath ? is it not 
better and pleasanter to lead the wretched up to his mercy-seat, 
than to huri them by thousands under his fiery chariot ? Calvin. 
We hâve no option. By our heavenly Father many are called, 
but few are chosen. Melancthon. There is scarcely a text in 
the Holy Scriptures to which there is not an opposite text, written 
in characters equally large and legible ; and there bas usually been 
a sword laid upon each. Even the weakest disputant is made 
so conceited by what he calls religion, as to think himself wiser 
than the wisest who thinks differently from him ; and he becomes 
soferocious by what he calis holding it fast, that he appears to me 
as if he held it fast much in the same manner as a terrier holds a 
rat, and you bave about as much trouble in getting it from be- 
tween bis incisors. When at last it does corne out, it is mang« 
led, distorted and extinct Calvin. M. Melancthon ! You bave 
taken a very perverse view of the subject. Such language as 
y ours would extinguish that zeal which is toenlighten the nations, 
and to consume the tares by which they are overrun. Melanc- 
thon. The tares and the corn are so intermingled throughout the 
wide plain which our God hath given us to cultivate, that I would 
rather turn the patient and humble into it to weed it carefuUy, 
than a thresher who would thresh wheat and tare together before 
the grain is ripened, or who would carry fire into the furrows 
when it is. Calvin. Yet even the most gentle, and of the 
gentler sex, are inflamed with a holy zeal in the propagation of 
the faith. Melancthon. I do not censure them for their eamest- 
ness in maintaining truth. We not only owe our birth to them 
but also) the better part of our éducation ; and if we were not divi- 
ded after their first lesson, we should continue to live in a widening 
circle of brothers and sisters ail our lives. Âfter our infancy and 
removal from home, the use of tbe rod is the principal thing we 
learn of our alien preceptors, and, catching their dictatorial lan- 
guage, we soon begin to exercise their instrument of enforcing 
it, and swing* it right and left, even aller we are paralysed by 
âge, and until death^s hand strikes it out of ours. I am sorry 
you bave cited the gentler part of the création to appear before 
you, obliged as I am to bear witness, that I myself bave known a 
a few spécimens of the fair sex become a shade less fair, among 
the perplexities of religion. Indeed I am credibly informed.that 
certain of them bave lost their patience, running up and down in 
the dust where many roads diverge. This surely is not walking 
humbly with their God, nor walking with him at ail ; for those 
who walk with him are always readier to hear His voice than 
their own, and to admit that it is more persuasive. But at last 
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the zealot is so infatuated, by the serious mockeries he imitâtes 
and repeats, that he really takes his own voice for God's. Is it 
not wonderful that the words of eternal life should hâve hitherto 
produced only eternal litigation ; and that, in our progress heaven- 
ward, we should think it expédient to plant unthrifty thorns over 
bitter wells of blood in the wilderness we leave behind us ? Cal- 
vin. It appears to me that you are inclined to tolerate even the 
rank idolatry of our persecutors. Shame ! shame I Melanc- 
THON. Greater shame if I tolerated it within my own dark 
heart, and waved before it the foui incense of self-love. Cal- 
vin. I do not understand you. What I do understand is this, 
and deny it at your péril — I mean at the péril of your salva- 
tion — that Gk)d is a jealous God: he himself déclares it. 
Melancthon. We are in the habit of considering the God of 
Nature as a jealous God, and idolatry as an enormous evil ; 
an evil which is about to corne back into the world, and to 
subdue or seduce once more our strongest and most sublime affec- 
tions. Why do you lift up your eyes and hands ? Calvin. An 
evil about to corne back ! about to corne ! Do we not find it in 
high places ? Melancthon. We do indeed, and always shall, 
while there are any high places upon earth. Thither will men 
creep and there fall prostrate. Calvijn. Against idolatry we still 
implore the Almighty that he will incline our hearts to keep his 
law. Melancthon. The Jewish law ; the Jewish idolatry. You 
fear the approach of this, and do not suspect the présence of a 
worse. Calvin. A worse than that which the living God hath de- 
nounced? Melancthon. Even so. Calvin. Wouldit not offend, 
would it not wound to the quick, a mère human créature, to be lik- 
ened to a pièce of métal or stone, a calf or monkey ? Melancthon. 
A mère human créature, might be angry ; because his influence 
among his neighbors arises in a great measure from the light in 
which he appears to them ; and this light does not emanate from 
himself, but may be thrown on him by any hand that is expert at 
mischief ; beside, the likeness of such animais to him could never 
be suggested by révérence or esteem, nor be regarded as a type 
of any virlue. The mère human créature, such as for the most 
part human créatures are, would be angry ; because he bas no- 
thing which he can oppose to ridicule but resentment. Calvin. 
I am in consternation at your lukewarmness. If you treat idola- 
tors thus lightly, what hope can I entertain of discussing with 
you the doctrine of grâce and prédestination. Melancthon. 
Entertain no such hope at ail. Wherever I find in the Holy 
Scriptures a disputable doctrine, I interpret it as judges do, in fk- 
vor of the culprit : such is man : the benevolent judge is God. 
But in regard to idolatry, I see more criminals who are guilty 
22» 
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of it than you do. I go beyond the stone quarry and the pasture, 
beyond the graven image and the ox-stall. If we bow befote 
the distant image of good, while there exista within our reach 
one solitary object of substantial sorrow, Which sorrow our efforts 
can remove, we are guilty ([ pronounce it) of idolatry : we pre- 
fer the intangible effigy to the living form. Surely'we neglect 
the service of our Maker if we neglect his children. He left us 
in the chamber with them, to take care of them, and to feed them, 
to admonish them, and occasionally to amuse them ; instead of 
which, after a waming not to run into the fire, we slam the door 
behind us in their faces, and run eagerly down stairs to dispute 
and quarrel with our fellows of the household who are about their 
business. The wickedness of idolatry does not consist in ^ny 
inadéquate représentation of the Deity, for whether our hands or 
our hearts represent him, the représentation is almost alike inadé- 
quate. Every man does what he hopes and believes will be 
most pleasing to his Grod ; and God, in his wisdom and mercy, 
will not punish gratitude in its error. Calvin, How do you 
know that ? Mblancthon. Because l know his loving-kindness, 
and expérience it daily. Calvin. If men blindly and wilfully 
run into error when Grod hath shown the right way, he will visit 
it on their soûls. Melancthon. He will observe from the sereni- 
ty of heaven, a serenity emanating from his présence, that there 
is scarcely any work of his création on earth which hath not ex- 
cited, in some people or other, a remembrance, an admiration, a 
symbol, of his power. The evil of idolatry is this. Rival nations 
bave raised up rival deities : war hath been denounced in the 
name of Heaven : men bave been murdered for the love of God : 
and such impiety hath darkened ail the régions of the world, that 
the Lord of ail things hath been invoked by ail simultaneously as 
the Lord of Hosts. This is the only invocation in which men of 
every creed are united : an invocation to which Satan, bent on 
the perdition of the human race, might bave listened from the 
fallen angels. Calvin. We cannot hope to purify men's hearts 
until we lead them away from the abominations of Babylon : nor 
will they be led away from it until we reduce the images to dust. 
So long as they stand, the eye will hanker after them, and the 
spirit be corrupt. Melancthon. And long afterward, I sadly 
fear. We attribute to the weakest of men the appellations and 
powers of Deity : we fall down before them : we call the im- 
pious and cruel by the title of gradous and tnost religious : 
and, even in the bouse of Qod himself, and before his very altar, 
we split his Divine Majesty asunder, and offerthe largest part to the 
most corrupt and most corrupting of his créatures. Calvin. Not 
toe, M. Melancthon. I will preach, I will exist, in no land of such 
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abomination. Mblancthon. So far, well : but religion demanda 
more. Ourreformersknockofftheheadfrom Jupiter: thunderbolt 
and sceptre stand. The attractive, the impressive, the august, they 
would annihilate, leaving men notbing but their sordid fears of 
vindictive punishment, and their impious doubts of our Saviour's 
promises. Calvin. We should teach men to retain forever the 
fear of God before their eyes, never to cease from the appré- 
hension of His wrath, to be well aware that He often afflicts 
when He is farthest from wrath, and that such infliction is a 
benefit bestowed by Him. Melancthon. What ! if only a few 
are to be saved when the infliction is over.? Calvin. It be- 
cometh us not to repine at the number of vessels which the 
supremely wise artificer forms, breaks, and casts away, or at 
the paucity it pleaseth him to préserve. The ways of Provi- 
dence are inscrutable. Melancthon. Some of them are, and 
some of them are not ; and in thèse it seems to be his design 
that we should see and adore his wisdom. We fancy that 
ail our inflictions are sent us directly and immediately from 
above : sometimes we think it in piety and contrition, but oftener 
in morbseness and discontent. It would, however, be well if we 
attempted to trace the causes of them. We should probably 
find their origin in some région of the heart which we never 
had well explored, or in which we had secretly deposited our worst 
indulgences. The cïouds that intercept the heavens from us^ 
corne not from the heavens, but from the earth, Why should 
we scribble our own devises over the Book of Grod, erasing the 
plainest words, and rendering the Holy Scriptufres a worthless 
palimpsest? Can we not agrée to show the nations of the 
world that the whole of Christianity is practicable, although the 
better parts never bave been practised, no, not even by the 
priesthood in any single one of them. Bishops, confessors, 
saints, martyrs, bave never denounced to king or people, nor 
ever hâve attempted to delay or mitigate, the most accursed of 
crimes, the crime of Cain, the crime indeed whereof Cain's was 
only a germ, the crime of fratricide, war, war devastating, 
depopulating, soul-slaughtering, heaven-defying war. Alas ! the 
gentle call of mercy sounds feebly, and soon dies away leav- 
ing no trace on the memory : but the swelling cries of ven- 
geance, in which we believe we imitate the voice of Heaven, 
run and reverberate in loud peals and multiplied echoes along 
the whole vault of the brain. Ail the man is shaken by them ; 
and he shakes ail the earth. Calvin ! 1 beseech you, do you 
who guide and govern so many, do you (whatever others may) 
spare your brethren. Doubtful as I amof lighter texts, blown 
backward and forward at the opening of opposite Windows, 
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I am convinced and certain of one grand immovable v^^. 
It sounds strange ; it sounds contradictory. Calvin. I am 
curious to hear it. Mblanothon. You shali. This is the tenet 
There is nothing on earth divine beside humanity.^^ 

I. w. 



ARTICLE XX. 

Suggestions conceming the Teachings of Jésus Christ. 

Althouoh Jésus told the Roman govemor that he wia 
born and came into the world for the express pttrpose of 
bearing witness to the trath, we do not learn that he ever 
nndertook to reduce, to what may be called a System, a 
work on theology. The trath which Jésus came to bear 
witness to, undoubtedly comprehends ail which properly 
belongs to what wc call Christianity ; and ail that we find 
in the writings of Christian theologians, which is in agree- 
raent with what he taught, may safely be received as true; 
and ail which lacks this agreement may, with equal safety, 
be rejected. 

With respect to the bearing of witness to the truth, and 
the necessity of such testimony, a few suggestions may 
not be out of place. In bearine witness, nothing is stated 
which is not true before testified. This fact leads to the 
considération of a momentous subject. Ail the wonderfol 
truths taught by Jésus were equally true before he was 
born as at the time in which he taught them to his disci- 
ples and to the multitudes who attended on his teachings. 
Neither his testimony nor the belief of the people made 
what he testified true. Jésus taught the people the true 
character of our Father in heaven ; but that character was 
the same before as it was after. He taught many moral 
truths and divine requirements ; but they were the same 
that were always true. Thèse remarks are made, not 
because any body doubts their truth, but because many 
people seem to profit so little by such facts as even to 
marvel why certain doctrines should be preached if they 
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are trae. This suggests the question respecting the neces- 
sity of a witness. A witness is wanted to make trath 
known to sach as are ignorant of it. If nobody, whom 
the truth concerns, is ignorant of it, tbere is no need of 
testimony. 

Â question may arise in the reader's mind respecting 
the great work of man's rédemption and salvation by 
Jésus Christ, if what he stated to Klate embraces the 
whole of his divine mission. If by a careful attention to 
what truths Jésus bore testimony of, we shall discover that 
the knowledge of such truths effects the rédemption and 
salvation of mankind, of which the Scriptures speak, a 
satisfactory answer to this query will be obtained. 

Let us now proceed to the considération of some of the 
truths to which Jésus bore testimony. The first in order 
is the truth of the divinity of his own mission. There 
seems to be a propriety in considering this truth first, be- 
cause the credibility of a witness is necessary in order to 
give validity to his testimony. How did Jésus prove the 
divinity of his mission as a messenger of truth ? By the 
Works which he did in his Father's name. " Thèse," he 
says, " bear witness of me." It would lead us too far 
from our main subject to proceed hère to substantiate the 
truth of the miracles of Jésus. Two things, however, are 
worthy of notice. In the first place, it is abundantly évi- 
dent that Jésus relied on his miracles to convince the peo- 
pie that God had sent him into the world as a teacher; 
and there appears no way to avoid believing in the reality 
of thèse miracles, or else of believing that he was the 
greatest impostor the world ever knew. Secondly, there 
can be no doubt that the miracles of Jésus had the effect 
which he intended. Nicodemus acknowledged this fact. 
And when John sent his disciples to Jésus to learn from 
him if he was the Messiah, he told them to tell John the 
things which they saw — referring to his miracles. In a 
Word, there is no avoiding the conclusion that the miracles 
of Jésus lie at the foundation of the vast superstructure of 
the Christian church. 

Having thus established the credibility of the witness 
by the tryth which he himself fûrnished, we may proceed 
to the considération of other truths to which he bore wit- 
ness. 
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Jésus bore testimony to the truth of the Scriptures of 
tbe Old Testament His testimony in this case is of 
muoh importance. It fixes an essential link in the cbain 
of divine truth. And hère we bave a corroboration of 
what bas been before stated, — tbat the truth to which the 
faithful witness bears testimony, is the same before the 
testimony is given as afterwards. If Jésus had said no- 
tbing respecting the truth of the Scriptnres, it would not 
bave rendered them less valid, in tbemselves, nor the less 
trae ; but we could hardly feel the same assurance in their 
validity without bis testimony concerning them, as we do 
with it. In the fourth chapter of Luke we are informed 
tbat Jésus ''came toNazareth, where be had been brought 
up, and as bis custom was, be went into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day, and stood up for to read. • And there 
w€is delivered unto him tbe book of the prophet Esaias ; 
and wben be had opened the book be found the place 
where it is written^ Tbe spirit of tbe Lord is upon me^ 
because be hath anointed me to preach the gospel to tbe 
poor ; be bath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sigbt 
to the blind ; to set at liberty them that are bruised ; to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord. And be closed tbe 
book, and gave it again to the miuister, and sat down. 
And tbe eyes of ail them that were in the synagogue were 
fastened on him. And be began to say unto them, This 
day is this scripture fulfiUed in your ears." The fact that 
Jésus was in the habit of reading the Scriptures in tbe 
synagogue on the Sabbath, plainly showed that be ac- 
knowledged their divine authority ; and in tbat be applied 
the passage which be read, to himself, be testified that be 
was the subject of prophecy. In the fifth chapter of John, 
we are informed that Jésus said to the unbelieving Jews : 
" Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye bave 
eternal life ; and they are they which testify of me." It 
would render this article too long if we should quote ail 
tbe passages which relate to the witness tbat Jésus bore 
in référence to the truth of the Scriptures ; yet we may not 
omit, what be said on this subject after bis resurection. 
See Luke xxiv : " Then said be unto them, O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe ail that the prophets bave spoken! 
Ought not Christ to bave suffered thèse things, and to enter 
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into bis glory ? And, beginning at M oses and ail tbe pro- 
phets, be explained unto tbem in ail tbe Scriptaces tbe 
tbings concerning birnself." 

•Taking tbe few^ passages wbicb bave been quoted as 
a mère sarople, we find onrselves put in possession of ail 
tbe propbecies concerning tbe Me8siab,as tbe teacbings of 
Jésus. But bere again it is necessary to limit our référen- 
ces ; for it would require a volume to présent tbe reader 
with ail wbicb Moses and tbe rest of tbe propbets bave 
written on tbis subject. In tbe 12tb of Genesis, God pro- 
mised to bless ail tbe familles of tbe eartb in Abraham's 
seed ; and tbis promise was also repeated to Isaac and 
Jacob. In tbe teacbings of Jésus we find tbat be applies 
tbe following words of David, recorded in tbe llOtb Psalm, 
to bimself : ^^ Tbe Lord said unto my Lord, sit tbou at 
my xigbt hand, until I make tbine enemies thy foot*stool. 
The Lôrd sbcJl send tbe rod of tby strengtb oui of Zion ! 
Tule tbou in tbe midst of tbine enemies. Tby people sball 
be willing in tbe day of tby power, in tbe beauty of boli- 
ness from tbe womb of tbe morning : tbou bast tbe dew 
of tby youtb. Tbe Lord batb sworn and will not repent, 
tbou art a priest forever afler tbe order of Melcbizedek.*' 
In Mat xxii, Jésus, in conversation witb tbe Pbarisees, 
asked tbem tbe following question : — " Wbat tbink ye of 
Cbrist ? wbose son is be ? Tbey say unto bim, Tbe son 
df David. He saitb unto tbem, How then dolb David in 
spirit call bim Lord, saying, Tbe Lord said unto my Lord, 
sit tbou on mv rigbt band, till I make tbine enemies tby 
footstool ? If David tben called bim Lord, bow is be bis 
son ?" Tbe words of Jésus to bis disciples after bis 
résurrection are not inappropriate bere : See Luke xxiv : 
*< And be said unto tbem, Tbese are tbe words wbicb I 
spake unto you, wbile I was yet witb you, Tbat ail tbings 
must be fnlnlled wbicb were written in tbe law of Moses, 
and in tbe propberte, and in tbe psalms concerning we." 
To tbe Cbristian minister it must be a source of great «en- 
couragement tbat be bas tbe testimony of Jésus for bis 
autbority in going to tbe Scriptures of tbe Old Testament, 
wbile preacbing Cbrist to bis bearers. In so doing, he 
bas confidence tbat be foUows tbe example of bis dMûe 
master. And if be dtrly considers tbat Jésus was caseful 
to bear witness to Ae tmtb of ihose ^r^tutes, etad to^btir 
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application to himself, hecannotbut feel that be dishonors 
the faithful and trae witness by neglecting bis example. 

In agreement witb the promise to Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, -that ail nations should be blessed in the seed oî 
thèse patriarchs, we may notice several prophecies. See 
Isaiah ii : << And it shall come to pass in the last days, that 
the mountain of the Lord's house shall be established in 
the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills ; and ail nations shall flow unto it." Chap. ix : '< For 
unto us a child is bom, unto us a son is given, and the 
government shall be upon his shoulders, and bis name 
shall be called wonderful, counsellor, the miehty God, the 
everlasting Father, the prince of peace. Of the increase 
of his government and peace there shall be no end, upon 
the throne of David, and upon his kingdom to order it, 
and to establish it with judgment and justice, from hence 
forth even forever. The zeal of the Lord of hosls will per- 
form this." The poetic beauty of chap. xi. is really charm- 
inc, as the doctrine or sentiment is important We quote 
only two verses. " They shall not hurt nor destroy in ail 
my holy mountain ; for the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. And in 
that day there shall be a root of Jesse, which shall stand 
for an ensign of the people ; to it shall the gentiles seek ; 
and his rest shall be glorious." In chap. xxv, a feast 
unto ail people is promised ; death is to be swallowed up 
in victory ; tears wiped from ail faces, and the rebuke 
taken from the whole earth. The xlii. chap. is very ex- 
plicit ; but we quote only two verses : " I the Lord hâve 
càlled thee in righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and 
will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, 
for a light of the Gentiles; to open the blind eyes, to 
bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them ihat 
sit in darkness out of the prison house." It is needless to 
continue quotalions ; but lèt it be remembered that ail such 
scriptures are the teachings of Jésus ; he hath endorsed 
them, and borne witness to their truth. It is not only the 
privilège but the duty of the Christian preacher to search 
the Scriptures and learn their testimony concerning 
Christ. 

By a careful attention to the teachings of Jésus found 
in his Sermon on the Mount, we are made acquainted 
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with the natiye and spirit of his doctrine ; by which we 
learn that the kingdom of heaven consists in purity of 
beart, in a right temper of mind, and in a resemblance of 
our Father in heaven. He told his disciples^ in- this ser- 
mon, thaï except their righteousness should exceed the right- 
eousness of the. scribes and Pharisees, they should in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven. And this purity of 
heart, and the right temper of mind, and this resemblance 
to our Father in heaven, and this righteousness which 
exceeds that of the scribes and Pharisees, he sets forth as 
love to enemies. Ail this is clearly expressed in the fol- 
lowing passage, which is so important, so comprehensive, 
as to embrace ihe whole of Christian doctrine. " Ye hâve 
heard that it hath been said, thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hâte thine enemy ; but I say unto you, love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hâte 
you, and pray for them which despitefuUy use you, and 
persécute you ; that ye may be ihe children of your Father 
which is in heaven ; for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust. For if ye love them which love you, what 
reward hâve ye ? do not even the publicans the same ? 
And if ye sainte your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others ? do not even publicans so ? Be ye therefbre, 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect." 
A moment's reflection on the inhuman barbarities, which 
we know hâve been practised in what has been called the 
Christian church, must convince us that the teachinffs of 
Jésus hâve been lamentably disregarded. How could a 
hierarchy possessing love to enemies, a heart to do good to 
those who hated them, and a spirit to pray for such as per- 
secuted them, inflict ail manner of tortures and the most 
cruel deaths on their fellow créatures ? 

In what is called the " béatitudes, " Jésus taught his dis- 
ciples the nature of the kingdom of heaven, and the moral 
State of the heart necessary to secure its bliss. ^ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn : for they shall be comfort- 
ed. Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the 
earth. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled. Blessed are the 
merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the 
VOL. VI. 23 
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pure in heart : for they shall see God. Blassed are the 
peace makers : for they shall be called the children of God. 
Blessed are they whieh are persecuted for righteousness' 
sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
ye when men shall revile yon, and persécute you, and 
shall say ail manner of evil against you falsely for my 
sake. Rejoiee and be exceeding glad : for great is your 
reward in heaven; for se persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you. " 

Jésus taught his disciples, in the most simple manner, 
the purpose for which he chose them, and the great bene- 
fit to the world which he designed they should be. And 
hère let it be understood, that in order that they might be 
of such benefit to mankind, they must continue in the 
spirit and the peculiar characteristics which he had justde- 
scribed. " Ye are the sait of the earth ; but if the sait hâve 
lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted ? it is thence- 
forth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and be trodden 
under foot of men. Ye are the lîght of the world. A city 
that is set on an hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a 
candie and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick; and 
it giveth light unto ail that are in the house. Let your 
light so sbine before men, that they may see your good 
Works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven. " 

When Jésus enjoined on his disciples the precept of 
loving their enemies, and enforced that precept by référ- 
ence to the love and goodness of God towards the just and 
the unjust, the evil and the good, he taught the true charac- 
ter of our heavenly Father, who is without variableness or 
shadow of change. This love of our heavenly Father, 
Jésus sets forth as the moving principle pursuant to which 
he was sent into the world to accomplish its salvation. 
See John iii : " For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten son, that whosoever believelh in him 
should not perish, but hâve everlasting life. For God 
sent not his son into thè world to condemn the world ; but 
that the world through him might be saved. " And hère 
it seems proper to subjoin St. PauPs words, in Bom. v. 
*' But God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners. Christ died for us." Jésus not only 
by his words uniformly gave our heavenly Father this 
character, but also by ail his acts and sufTerings. In his 
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Sermon on the Mount, in order to encourage confidence in 
looking to God in prayer for needed favors, he exalts the 
divine goodness far above the parental kindness of earihly 
fathers. "Ask and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you ; for 
every one that asketh, receivelh ; and be that seeketh, find- 
etb ; and to him that knocketh, it shall be opened. Or 
what man is Ihere of you, whom if his son ask bread 
will give him a stone ? or if he ask a fish, will give him a 
serpent ? If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Fath- 
er which is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him ? " The whole Sermon on the Mount should be care- 
fully studied, and its teachings made familiar to the mind 
of every Christian, especially of every Christian minister. 
In the teachings of Jésus we learn the divine disposi- 
tion toward sinners, and how God, in his righteous spirit, 
looked on them. See Mat. ix : " And it came to pass, as 
Jésus sat at méat in the house, behold, many publicans 
and sinners came and sat down with him and his disciples. 
And when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto his dis- 
ciples, Why eatelh your master with publicans and sin- 
ners ? But when Jésus heard that, he said unto them, 
They that be whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick. But go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will 
hâve mercy and not sacrifice ; for I am not corne to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance." On this sub- 
ject the Saviour delivered the several parables recorded in 
Luke XV. In thèse parables we learn the design of divine 
mercy, and the nature of that salvation which sinners ob- 
tain by it. It is a salvation from sin by means of that 
repentance to which sinners are called by him who came 
for that purpose. 

If we are careful righlly to understand the nature of sal- 
vation, and the. means by which it is effected, we shall see 
that it is accomplished by bringing men to the knowledge 
of the truth, — to the knowledge of that truth to which 
Jésus bears witness. By bringing a passage already 
quoted from Isa. xlii., and placing with it the words of 
Jésus to St. Paul, recorded in Acts xxvi., we shall see that 
man's salvation is effected by bringing people out of moral 
darkness, into the light and liberty of divine truth. " I the 
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Lord hâve called thee in rigbteousness, and will hold 
thine hand, and will keep thee and give thee for a cove- 
nant of the people, for a light of ihe Gentiles ; to open the 
bllnd eyes, to brin g ont the prisoners from the prison, and 
thera that sit in darkness ont of the prison-house." " And 
I said, who art thou, Lord? And he said, I am Jesns, 
whom those persecutest. But arise and stand upon thy 
feet ; for I hâve appeared unto thee for this purpose, to 
make thee a minister and a witness, both of thèse things 
which thou hast seen, and of those things in which I will 
appear unto thee ; delivering thee from the people, and from 
the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open their 
eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive for- 
giveness of sin, and inheritance among them which are 
sanctified by faith that is in me. " By such testimony it 
appears that deliverance from sin is effected by bripging 
men to the knowledge of the truth. In John viii, we 
read : " Then said Jésus to those Jews which believed on 
him, if ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed ; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free. " In chapter xvii., Jésus said in his prayer, 
" As thou hast given him power over ail flesh, that he 
should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given 
him. And this is life eternal, that ihey might know thee 
the only true God, and Jésus Christ, whom thou hast sent" 
It should be clearly understood, that the salvation spoken 
of in the gospel, is salvation from a condition which men 
are already in. Jésus came to seek and to save that which 
was lost ; to save the lost from their lost condition. 

Jésus taught the doctrine of a future state, and of 
an immortal résurrection; and to this doctrine he bore 
witness not only by what he said, but by his own résur- 
rection. He spoke several times to his disciples of his 
own death and résurrection, and no doubt many meure 
times than are recorded ; but it is somewhat remarkable 
that his historians hâve given us so little of what he said 
in defence of the résurrection of men in gênerai. In Mat. 
xxii., we hâve an account of a conversation between Jesns 
and the Sadducees on this momentous subject. In his 
reply to their question, which of seven brothers who had 
been the husbands of one woman, in this life, should,have 
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her as wife in the résurrection, he said : " Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the powerof God. For in the 
résurrection they neither marry nor are given in marriage ; 
but are as the angels of God in heaven. But as touching 
the résurrection of the dead, hâve ye not read that which 
was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living." This 
account in Mark and Luke slightly varies in words, but 
not in sensé. Luke says : '^ Neither can they die any 
more ; for they are equal unto the angels ; and are the 
children of God, being the children of the résurrection. " 
It cannot be supposed that more is needed by us, of in- 
formation on this ail important subject, than the faithful 
and trae witness has seen fit to give us. Jésus never, in 
any discourse which we find in the New Testament, car- 
ried his hearers into the immortal world, to inform them 
concerning the particulars of that state of existence. One 
thing is certain, and that is, that in ail the Scriptures which 
relate to the future state, and man's résurrection into it, 
they represent the subject as something désirable, some- 
thing to be hoped for. 

Having extended this article beyond what was at first 
contemplated, and finding the subject infinitely extensive 
and inexhaustible, it seems necessary to come to a con- 
clusion. The writer would express a strong désire that 
this feeble effort mîght exert some influence to induce 
young ministers of the word to give heed to the teachings 
of Jésus, and endeavor to enlighten their hearers with no 
other light than that which comes from him who is the 
light of the world. h. b. 

23» 
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Article XXI. 
Ode io Memory. ^ 

Sweet solacer of sadness — ^Memory ! 

Oft when yague thooght ooiy lonely honr begoilet , 
Thoa lifi'st thy veil and tamest back on me 

A sad, sweet face of mingled tears and smiles. 

Still and serene, as shines the silent moon 

On peacefol graves, thoo gazest on the past, 
While round my heart, like shadows of the noon 

'Mid slumbering woods, thy gathering shades are cast 

Visions steal in, more lovely than the day 
When dewy twilight meekly round her falls. 

And soft tones brea£e, as flute-notes float away 
In dying murmurs down receding halls. 

From the green meadows and the shady dells 
Where girlhood sung beside the glancing^streams, 

A long-lost Sound, a far-off cadence swells, . 
Filling my heart with old, forgotten dreams. 

O. memory ! now thou smilest through thy tears, 

And prattlest with me, tenderly and long, 
Of the dear, vanished ones, whose few ^lad years 

Passed from the bright earth like a spirit's song. 

Thou paintest me a picture— on my heart 
'Twas ffraven years agone and lives there yet, 

Though the hot tears that from my sad eyes start 
With fréquent showers its every Une hâve wet 

A fair, sweet picture, whence blue, loving eyes 

Look into mine with soft, seraphic smile, 
Whose angel faces in my dreams arise. 

And through the long day haunt me ail the while. 

O, memory ! thus, sweet solacer of pain, 
Thou hoverest round me with thy smiles and tears, 

While many a long-lost joy retums again 
And fills my heart as m the vanished years. 

1 The first stanza of this poem, and first two Unes of the second, are from 
the German. 
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Article XXIL 
Nineveh and ils Remains. 

Nineveh and its Remains : with an Account of a Visit to the Chai- 
dflBan Christians of Kurdistan, and the-Yezidis, or Devil-Worshippers ; 
and an Inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. 
By Austen Henry Layard, Esq., D. C. L., &c. &c. In two volumes. 
New-York : George P. Putnam, &c., 1849, 8vo. [With Map & Plates.] 

This work has everywhere received high commenda- 
tions as an interesting book of travels, distinguished by 
good sensé and extensive knowledge, and still more as an 
account of surprising discoveries among the oldest anti- 
quities of Assyria. We subscribe to the commendations 
in full ; but we need not repeat them. It will be of more 
service to pass from the merits of the author and of his 
book to the matter. We shall try to state briefly the his- 
torical relations of the subject, to introduce our readers to 
the scène of Mr. Layard's labors, to présent as clear an idea 
as we can give of the monuments and skeletoh-palaces 
which he has by extraordinary tact and persévérance laid 
open, and to show what light thèse remains cast on the 
people who founded them. In doing this, we shall not 
confine ourselves to the data furnished by thèse volumes, 
but shall make use also of whatever facts hâve come to 
our knowledge from other well-accredited sources. 

The history and the internai condition of ancient As- 
syria hâve now lain in almost impervious obscurity, for 
considerably more than two thousand years. Only hère 
and there a luminous point stands up out of the dim- 
ness that rests on the horizon. Little has been known, în 
modem times, except that, after many âges apparently of 
great power, splendor, and extensive dominion, that empire 
passed away from the face of the earth before the epoch at 
which profane history begins to be reckoned as authentic. 
When we seek to penetrate the darkness, by bringing ail 
the light to bear which can be gathered from the old Greek 
writers, we are alternately disappointed by the scantiness 
of their accounts, and deeply interested by the wonderful 
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character of their disclosures; we are perplexed by their 
mutual disagreement, and embarrassed by the seeming im- 
possibility of reconciling with the permanent land-marks of 
the country some of the facts on which they do agrée. This, 
indeed, is no more than we might rationally expect of anv 
record, howsoever true in itself, of an âge and lorm of life 
that hâve long since disappeared. But though the partic- 
ulars which those aulhors détail, are doubtful, there are 
certain gênerai conclusions that seem to be unquestionable. 
Wbile we reject the évident fables which they relate of 
Ninus and Semiramis, and distrust their contradîctory 
catalogues of long-lived sovereigns during the subséquent 
fourteen or fifteen centuries down to about the year 800 
before Christ; in a word, while, thus far, we despair 
of separating the mythical from the true in their reports, 
still we cannot well doubt so much as this : That, for a 
long period in that remote and hazy antiquity, Assyria was 
the dominant power in Central and Western Asia; the 
equal, and sometimes the invader, of Egypf, that she 
ruled, for a long time, over Mesopotamia, Babylonia, 
Media and Persia, where vestiges of her domioion are 
still found ; that she extended her conquests, though per- 
haps at différent periods, as far as India in the East and 
the Mediterranean in the West ; and that her capital, the 
centre of her pomp and power, rivalled the later Babylon 
in extent, if not in the magnificence of its architecture. 
So much we may gather, with a tolerable degree of 
certainly, from profane history. If we then turn to the 
Old Testament, as the most authentic record of those 
primitive âges, we find only the isolated facts, that Nineveh 
and other Assyrian cities were built by the grandson of 
Noah, or perhaps by his great-grandson, the mighty Nim- 
rod, ^ before the dispersion at Babel ; that, nearly a thou- 
sand years afterwards, in the last days of Moses, the power 
of the Assyrians was dreaded even in the borders of 

1 Gren. X. 11. There is a question among interpreters whether the re«- 
dering of our Eoglish Version, hère, is correct, or whether it should be, 
^^Ovt of that land he [Nimrod] weiUfarth into Asshwr^ and huUded JS/vn- 
evéh, and (ht cUy Rehohoth, and Calah^ &c. I think the latter is pre- 
ferred by the majority of the best judges. Assyria is called ^ the land 
of Nmut>d " by Micab, y. 6 ; and it appeara that tradition aasignn to him 
some of the heaps of ruina on t|ie Ti|pi& 
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Moab on ihe banks of the Jordan ; ^ and that they had not 
ceased to be formidable to the Jewsin tbe golden âge of 
David. ^ Three and four centuries yet later, when their 
empire had probably reached its highest point of prospeii- 
ty, Ihey come out for a while into much more distinct 
notice in the sacred writings. Thus, the prophets, from 
Jonah to Zephaniah, frequently denounce the judgements 
of God on that wicked nation and its dissolute capital, or 
warn the Jews of dangers approaching from that quarter ; 
and the invasions of Judah and Israël by the successive 
Assyrian kings Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, Sen- 
nacherib, and Esarhaddon, together with the conquest and 
captivity of the ten tribes, are related with some particu- 
larity. Ail thèse allusions and accounts recognize the un- 
matched power of the invaders. About the year 650 
before Christ, Assyria ceases to be mentioned in the Old 
Testament, except by Ezekiel, who lived to celebrate its 
fall. 

And, soon after that date, it ceased forever to be an em- 
pire. Though the catastrophe is related in varions ways 
by différent Greek authorities, yet the fact appears to be 
sufficiently ascertained that Assyrià fell at once, from the 
height of worldly power and apparently of moral cor- 
ruption, into final dismemberment under its Médian and 
Babylonian tributaries, who became its conquerers; its 
huge capital being overthrown, partly burned, and then 
forsaken, and probably its other principal cities ruined, in 
the same victorious outbreak. This was about the year 
606 before Christ; when Tarquin I. was reigning at 
Rome, Solon beginning his career at Athens, Pharaoh- 
Necho king at Memphis in Egypt, arid Josiah in Jérusalem. 

From that day to this, the gênerai decay seems to hâve 
gone on, with but few and partial interruptions. Magnifi- 
cent ciliés desolale, their skeleton-forms left to perish in 
solitude ; a once great and enterprising people, wasting 
away, or already wasted away, into ascanty, mongrel and 
inert . population, and dispersed in villages that shifted 
their site from âge to âge ; instead of the once brisk inter- 
conrse of civilization, only a paltry, huckstering trade, and 
the occasional passage of wandering Arabs from the 

9 Numb. xxiv. 22, 24. 3 Pg. Ixxxiii. 8. 
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désert : snch has been the asaal condition of the country 
for twenty-four centuries. In modem times, the traveller, 
who passes along the Tigris, or who strikes across the al- 
most treeless plains and naked hills of the interior, sees 
everywhere the peculiar aspect of a soil that has under- 
gone décomposition by an ancient cuhure and subséquent 
neglect. Ail wears the features of extrême âge. Hère 
and there, he cornes upon mounds of a mysterious appear- 
ance, some of them so huge as to form hills that are seen 
from afar. Under thèse lies buried the magnificence of 
ancient Âssyria. In many places he finds a considérable 
extent of country marked by fragments of brick and pot- 
tery, that are exposed on the surface, or are turned up by 
every furrow of the plough : the last visible relies of towns 
that âourished there three thousand years ago. His "tread 
is on an empire's dust." It is the counterpart of the great 
ruins of Babylonia, only more decayed, and sunk deeper 
into the earth. Mr. Layard says, 

"Were the traveller to cross the Euphrates to seek for such 
ruins in Mesopotamia and Chaldsea as he left behind him in Asia 
Minor or Syria, his search would be in vain. The graceful col- 
umn rising above the thick foliage of the myrtle, the ilex and the 
oleander ; the gradines of the amphithéâtre covering the gentle 
slope, and overlooking the waters of a lake-like bay ; the richly 
carved comice or capital half-hidden by the luxuriant herbage, 
— are replaced by the stem shapeless mound, rising like a hill 
from the scorched plain, the fragments of pottery and the stu- 
pendous mass of brick-work occasionally laid bare by the winter 
rains. He has left the land where nature is still lovely ; where, 
in his mind's eye, he cah rebuild the temple or the théâtre, half- 
doubtful whether they would hâve made a more grateful impres- 
sion on the sensés than the ruin before him. He is, now, at a 
loss to give any form to the rude heaps upon which he is gazing. 
Those of whose works they are the remains, unlike the Roman 
and the Greek, bave left no visible traces of their civilization or 
of their arts ; their influence has long since passed away. The 
more he conjectures, the more vague the results appear. The 
scène around is worthy of the ruin he is contemplating ; désola- 
tion meets désolation ; a feeling of awe succeeds to wonder ; for 
there is nothing to relieve the mind, to lead to hope, or to tell of 
what has gone by. Thèse huge mounds of Assyria made a 
deeper impression upon me, gave rise to more serions thought 
and more earnest reflection, than the temples of Balbec or the 
théâtres of lonia. " Vol. i. pp. 28, 29. 
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It would be impracticable to enumerate tbe différent 
sites of thèse ruins, scatlered as they are over the dismal 
plains of Mesopotamia and the country east of the Tigris ; 
and we purposely pass by tbe relies of ail snob large cities 
even, as are supposed to bave risen, or to bave âourisbedt 
after tbe fall ot tbe Assyrian empire. Bat some of tbe 
most extensive mounds, of tbe earlier date, form too re- 
markable a feature in tbe landscape, and are too signifi- 
cant as bistorical monuments, to be overlooked. 

One of tbe largest is that of Koprak Kalaa, as it is called 
by tbe Turks, or by tbe Ârabs, Kalah Shergat. It stands 
on tbe western bank of the Tigris, twenty-six miles above 
tbe passage of tbe river througb the Hamrine range of 
bills, and about a bundred and forty miles above Bagdad. 
Ainswortb, tbe traveller, says tbat thongb be bad become 
familiar wilb tbe Birs Nimrod, Mujellibe, Orchoë, and other 
Babylonian ruins, yet the view of tbis stupendous beap 
filled bim with astonishment. Tbe entire mountain of 
perished brick-work is nearly Ihree miles in circumference, 
but of unequal beight ; ascending from a moderate éléva- 
tion above the plain at tbe south, to 60 or 70 feet at the 
nortbern and perpendicular side. It looks more aged than 
the neighboring bills. Parts of this immense ruin, especi- 
ally towards tbe centre, may indeed be composed of 
natural eminences, (for the country around is very un- 
even,) of which advantage was taken in construcling the 
great platform on which the range of palaces and temples 
was founded. On the summit of the mound, at the north, 
rises a pyramidal pile 40 feet still bigher, and 940 feet in 
circumierence at its lofty base. Tbe upper portion of the 
whole extensive mass of ruins we bave described, appears 
to consist of sun-dried bricks, which once stood up in 
walls, but which bave long since crumbled and fallen to- 
getber, underlying a surface of dust a dozen feet thick, tbe 
accumulation of twenty centuries. With them are mixed 
kiln-burned bricks, inscribed with arrow-headed characters, 
fragments of vases, alabaster, and of pottery, and some 
large slabs of hewn stone. It may be well to observe, 
bere, tbat sucb in gênerai is the formation of ail the Assy- 
rian piles of rubbish. Outside of tbis mound, for three or 
four miles into the plain at tbe south, there are smaller 
ruins scattered along tbe bank of tbe river, indicating tbe 
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extent that was occnpied by a great cily ; of whicby how- 
ever, wrilten history is utterly silent, or, if it pronounces 
tbe name, teaves us without the raeans of identifyiDg the 
locality. Is this the primeval Resen ? is it the Calab, of 
Nimrod, mentioned in Genesis ? 

Passing up the Tigris nearly fifty miles fnrther, and 
leaving unnotieed several smaller heaps of ruins on onr 
way, we reach the month of the Greater Zab. For a great 
distance, in his approacb, the traveller sees a large and 
high mound standing ont in the plain a little to the south- 
east of the confluence of the two rivers. Under the mod- 
em name of Keshaf, it serves as the prominent land-mark to 
ail the région round about ; for tbe level country stretches 
off afar in every direction, except the northwest and sonth- 
east, where the prospect is varied, at a few miles distance, 
by low ranges of broken land. Keshaf is a long artificial 
hill, of sun-dried bricks, now crurabled; the whole coated 
over like that of Ealah Shergat with a deep covering of 
earth. It is about 60 or 70 feet high, with a top that seems 
evened off as flat as a table-leaf, and with a lower emi- 
nence of similar composition at its side. But of what city 
it is the ruins, is unknown, and for the présent unknowa- 
ble. Beyond it, to the north, and beyond the Zab, there 
stands also in sight the dusty gravel-colored pyramid 
of Nimrod, another colossal mass of ruins, half a dozen 
miles distant. Of this we shall hâve much to say in the 
sequel. 

If we leave the Tigris, hère, and turn our course to the 
right over the plain country that stretches out wide along 
the southern banks of the Zab, we corne at length in view 
of a large circular mound, about forty mile» between east 
and ttortheast from Keshaf. With a bulk of more than 
half a mile in circumference, it rises nearly to the heigbt of 
150 feet, ending like the former in a summit apparently lev- 
el, though now crowned with modem fortifications and a 
considérable village. Far behind it, sweepin^ from tbe 
north around to the east, towers the great chain of the Cardu- 
chian mountains. Hère is the site of the ancient city, 
Arbela, renowned in the history of Âlexander's campaign 
s^inst Darius, as having given its name to the décisive bat- 
tle between the Macedonians and the Persians. lËther Da- 
rius fled, and was pursued by his conqueror, the night aAer 
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his defeat. Its earlier history is unknown ; but the pecu- 
liar structure and composition of its mound seem to show 
that it was one of the old Assyrian cities, which either 
escaped the gênerai dévastation at the overthrow of the 
empire, or subsequently revived. It was a place of some 
importance nearly three hundred years afterwards, in the 
time of Alexander the Great; and in later âges it has 
flourished to a considérable extent, under the naroe of 
Erbil. At présent it is reduced to a village of some fifteen 
hundred houses, built chiefly on the level top of • the artifi- 
cial hiil, though partly at its foot. 

But the district that seems most to abound with thèse 
enormous heaps of ancient rubbish, lies along the east 
bank of the Tigris, from the mouth of the Zab, for some 
twenty-seven miles, up to the ruins opposite the présent 
city of Mosul ; and it reaches back about a dozen miles 
into the interior. Within this oblong tract, are the mounds 
of Nimrod, already mentioned, those of Yarumjeh, Nebbi 
Yunus, and Koyunjik, of Khorsabad, Baasheikha, Baazani, 
Keramles, Karagoush, and Husseini, besidês others of a 
smaller size. Some of thèse hâve been recently excavated, 
but none of them thoroughly explored. 

The ruins at Nimrod are six or seven miles, a little east 
of north, from Keshaf, or the mouth of the Zab, and about 
two miles east of the Tigris. Standing on an eminence 
on the west bank of the latter river, we look directly across 
the stream down upon a broad plain, and see it partially 
closed in, at the east, by a Une of lofty mounds, with one 
of a pyramidal form rising high above the rest. The sides 
of ail appear to be very steep, and fall down pretty unî- 
formly in straight Unes, like the sides of a huge embank- 
ment of gravel or sand ; hère and there they are notched 
at the edge with deep recesses, on either sîde of which bold 
promontories stand out ; the summits, (except that of the 
pyramid,) seem at a distance almost as level as the top of 
a rail-road élévation. The largest mound is 116 rods long 
from south to north, 63 rods wide, and 60 or 60 feet high. 
At the north-west corner of this, the great pyramidal heap, 
apparently of earth, rises to the height of 144 feet, from a 
base of more than 100 rods in circumference. Several other 
large mounds rise neeur by ; scattered ruins are seen for a 
wide extent around ; and the surface of the plain is every» 
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where marked by fragments of poltery, and kiln-burned 
bricks inscribed with arrow-beaded characlers. A small 
village, called Nimrod, stands a mile out on tbe plain at 
the west of the mounds, and anotber, called Naifa, near 
their foot. Four hundred years before Christ, Xenopbon 
led tbe ten thonsand Greeks through thèse mins, in their 
celebrated retreat, and left a description of the place as he 
sawit: a great city, inhabited in ancîent times by the 
Medes, bnt tben desolate, called Larissa ; the walls of 
which were still 26 feet thick, 100 feet in height, and six 
miles in circuit ; ail built of brick, except tbe plinth, which 
was of stone and 20 feet high. Close to the city stood a 
pyramid of stone (probably, however, it was only cased 
with stone,) 100 feet square, and 200 feet in height. The 
casing of stone bas fallen down, doubtless âges ago, and the 
summit of the pile bas sunk to tbe measorement we bave 
given. In tbe bed of the Tigris, above and below Nim- 
rod, there are also remains of two dams, running across 
the river. Tbey were constructed evidently in remote 
antiquity, for purposes of irrigation. Wben tbe stream is 
low, the upper one appears above tbe surface, occasioning 
a small cataract ; and at such times it is seen to hâve 
been formed of large stones cemented with lime. Tbe 
other, some two or tbree miles below, seldom shows itself 
above water. Both, however, were once much higber; 
and even now tbey produce violent and dangerous rapids 
in the current, whose roaring is beard at .a considérable 
distance. 

About eighteen miles yet further up the east bank of the 
Tigris, Xenopbon came to an uninhabited castle, standing 
near the great city Mespila, which was once occupied by 
the Medes, but tben forsaken. Tbe former was tbe prés- 
ent Yarumjeh ; tbe latter, the celebrated ruins opposite 
Mosul. Yarumjeh is an old Assyrian mound, about 70 
rods long from southeast to northwest, and 42 feet high. 
It bas been broken away, on its western end, by the cur- 
rent of the river ; and down tbi's précipitons face are dis- 
closed remains of ancient structures, layers of large stones, 
with bitumen on some of them, and a few burned bricks 
and tiles. A modem village, from which the artificial hill 
takes its name, stands on the southern side. The summit 
commanda a distant view of tbe dark long ridges and heaps 
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that mark the plain over against Mosal. To thèse we now 
proceed." 

The celebraled ruins, which hâve been generally regard- 
ed, at leasl for the last seven centuries,* as the remains of 
Nineveh, begin ihree miles north of Yarumjeh, and extend 
four miles onwards in a direction nearly northwest, with a 
breadth from one and a half to two miles. They appear 
as walls of earth sunk into the ground and covered with 
turf, — continuons ridges, 10, 15, and 25 feet high, — some 
of which serve to enclose the whole area, some to divide 
it into sections ; signs of old trenches are seen at their 

* Benjamin of Tudela, the Jewish traveller, who was hère about 
A. D., 1174, mentions Mosul, under the form Al-Mutsal, and says, " this 
city is the beginning of Persia, and retains its ancient greatness, seated 
on the river Hiddekel, (Tigris.) Between it and the ancient Nineveh 
there is only a bridge. But Nineveh is utterly destroyed ; yet there 
are streets and many castles within the ancient circuit ; and at one 
league's distance is the city Adbael." What place this last name 
represents, I know not (Purchas, Lib. ix. c. 5. § 13.) 

Amonff the Arabians at least, the site was known as that of Nine- 
veh two hundred years still earlier ; for one of their writers in the mid- 
dle of Uie lOth century, places the " ruins of Nineveh " hère, and says 
that, in his time, there were yet to be seen walls, and some statues, 
with inscriptions. (Ritter, Erdkunde, Th. xi. S. 223.) 

I think that Tacitus also marks this spot as the site of Nineveh, in 
his account of the expédition of the Parthian Meherdates, A. D. 49. 
He marched from Ëdessa through the mountains on the borders of 
Mesopotamia and Armenia, descended at length into *^ the open coun- 
try," crossed the Tiffris, and came into Adiabene, — evidently above 
Mosul. Then, " in 3ie course of their march, they took the city of 
Ninos, the most ancient seat of the Assyrian monarchy. They took 
also the castle of Arbela, mémorable for the last battle between Darius 
and Alexander.^ (Annal, xii, 13.) From their crossing of the Tigris, 
to Arbela, their route would lay through the site of thèse ruins. Strabo, 
and Ammianus Marcellinus, however, seem to place Nineveh nearer the 
junction of the Zab with the Tigris, — in the vicinity of Nimrod. 

But notwithstanding tradition had so long pointed to the ruins oppo- 
site Mosul, or to the neighborhood, as the site of Nineveh, still the 
question was generally felt by travellers and scholars to be unsettled 
and encumbered with many difficulties. Even Mr. Rich who spent 
some time, in 1820, in examining the ancient mounds and walls, hesi- 
tated to prounounce what city it was that stood hère. We may judge 
of the uncertainty in which the point was involved, from the fact that, 
about twenty years ago, the celebrated German scholar, Mannert, in 
his great standard work on the " Gec^raphy of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans," placed ancient Nineveh on the Euphrates and in the province 
of Babylonia. — Geographk der Gritchea und Ramer, 5ter Theil, 2fe 
jmmlung, (Ldpz. 18^,) 328-330. 
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sides ; fragments of bricks and pottery and a (ew hewn 
stones are scattered around ; and hère and there, broad 
massive élévations of square form, sharp angles, and steep 
sides, nnder which the ancient palaces and castles lie 
baried. The most prominent of thèse old mounds are 
now called Nebbi Yunus and Koyunjik ; the latter nearly 
a miJe northwest of the former. They are about the same 
distance east of the présent chaiinel of the Tigris, and 
stand in full \tiew of Mosul on its opposite bank. Both 
of thera align with what seems to hâve been the great 
western wall of the city, which runs as a chord straight 
across a wide outward curve of the river. Nebbi Yunus, 
which takes its name from a reputed tomb of the prophet 
Jonah on its top, is 26 rods long, 21 wide, and 50 feet 
high ; Koyunjik is about a mile and a half in circumfer- 
ence, with a level summit 43 feet in height When Xeno- 
phon passed through this place, twenty-two hundred and 
fifty years agd, and two hundred after its désolation, he 
found the walls of brick yet standing 100 feet high and 
50 thick, upon a stone plinth of the same width and half 
its height. They were (so he says,) eighteen miles in cir- 
cuit : denoting a space, however, far greater than the prés- 
ent ruins occupy, but not a tenth so large as is assigned 
to ancient Nineveh. ^ 

The country from Nimrod up to thèse ruins is tolerably 
level on the river, though varied the latter part of the way 
by wide low swells. The southern portion of the district 
is a great plain that stretches from Ihe Tigris across to the 
Zab, and indeed much further eastward. The northem is 
ofamore broken surface, inland ; and hère the tract is 
bounded on the norlheast by the Makioube range of hills, 
which runs along nearly parallel with the Tigris, a dozen 
or fourteen miles distant. Over thèse, and on the extrême 
verge of the horizon in the north, the Kurdish mountains 
lift their white heads, gleaming with perpétuai snow. We 

^ For the distances on the Tigris, and for many facts conceming the 
condition of the several masses of ruins, see Rich's Résidence in Koor- 
distan, Ainsworth's Travels in theTrack oftheTen Thousand,Lynch'8 
Map and Survey of the Tigris in the 9th vol. of the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, and Ritter's Ërdkunde, Th. 
ix, X. The last work contains the fullest, and indeed, the only parU- 
cular, account I hâve seen of M. Botta's excavations at Ehorsabad. 
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hâve already observed that the district which we hâve 
now marked out, is distinguished for the number of its 
mounds. About twelve miles a liltle east of norlh from 
Nebbi Yunus, is the village of Khorsabad, on the rivulet 
Khausser, and at the northwest end of the Makloube 
range. Early Arabian geographers mention it as occu- 
pying the site of an ancient Assyrian city ; and hère we 
find a hill, partly artificial and partly natural, on which 
the modem village stood till it was recently displaced 
in the process of excavation. It will ever be renowned as 
the spot where the first discovery was made, about six 
years ago, of the long-buried Assyrian palaces. The 
mound runs east and west ; at the latter termination, the 
ruins were fortunately reached, and uncovered of the 
superincumbent mass of earth. This is the extrême norlh- 
ern point of the tract to which we hâve alluded. Turning 
back now, in our survey, and passing around under the 
southwestern side of the Makloube hills, we come to the 
mounds that rîse over the présent villages of Baazani and 
Baasheikha, about eight miles southeast of Khorsabad, 
and eleven northeast of Nebbi Yunus. Some ten miles 
further south, and about the same dislance east of the Ti- 
gris, is the mound of Keramles or Kermalis. The village 
stands on the roadfrom Mosul and Nebbi Yunus to Erbil. 
About four miles still further south, and six inland from 
the Tigris, are the mound and village of Karagoush. And 
finally, as we approach our starting-point again, we see, 
on the great plain ofFto the east, the mound of Husseini, 
about eleven miles northeast from Nimrod, and not far 
from the hither side of the Zab. 

Which, of ail the ruins we hâve mentîoned, is that of 
Nineveh ? None of them approaches the exlent of its area. 
The ancient city is said, by the Greek historians and geo- 
graphers, to hâve been larger even than Babylon ; and 
Diondorus Siculus, on the authority probably of the travel- 
1er Ctesias, gives it definitely a length of eighteen or nine- 
teen miles, with a breadth of eleven or twelve, and a cora- 
pass of about sixty miles. According to the book of 
Jonah, it " was an exceeding great city of threedays' jour- 
ney ;" and the prophet seems to hâve entered it " a days' 
journey " before he announced his message. It contained 
also " more than six-score thousand persons who could not 
24* 
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discern between their right hand and their left handf 
whicb, if spoken of young children, would imply a popu- 
lation of at ieast six hundred thonsand. Howsoever we 
interpret this language, it is impossible to reduce the terms 
of measurement to the limits of any one group of vestiges 
that we bave described, or that is now to be lound in the 
country. Nor will it obviate the difficulty to suppose that 
the outer and main wall ran ofFat so great a distance from 
thèse central mounds as to enclose the given dimensions. 
For the walls are said to bave been 100 feet high, and 
wide enougb for three chariots to go abreast upon them, 
with fifteen hundred towers rising at intervais to twice that 
height. AUow if we please for any supposable exagger- 
ation, still such an enormous range of drîed-brick and 
stone-work, though fallen down, and sunk into the soil, and 
perished, must bave left à great ridge, easily traced at this 
day, along the surface of the country. This is actually 
the case in the comparatively sraall areas around Nebbi 
Yunus and other ruins. There is, however, nothing of the 
kind, anywhere, that answers to the vast extent of Nineveh. 
The conclusion, to which the most judicious explorers of 
the East hâve corne, is, that the walls enclosed only cer- 
tain quarters of the city, where the public buildings stood ; 
and that, between thèse magnificent piles, there were large 
tracts occupied by streets of private dwellings, by gardens, 
commons, and fields, which had no defence except per- 
haps, a bank of earth. ® According to Diodorus and 
Quintus Curtius, there was, in the case of Babylon, open 
space enougb within its precincts to cultivate corn for the 
sustenance of the whole population in lime of seîge ; and 
from the expression in Jonah, that there was "much 
cattle " in Nineveh, it may be inferred that there was also 
pasture for them. Ancien t Asiatic cities greatly diifered, 
in thèse respects, from modem European. 

Mr. Layard proposes the hypothèsis that Nineveh ex- 
tended lengthwise from Nimrod up the Tigris to the 
mounds opposite Mosul, and thence, in width, obliquely 
to Khorsabad ; that, from this very sharp corner, the east- 
ern boundary ran first along the southwestern foot of the 

s This remark will apply also to Babylon, and other ancient cities 
of central Asia. 
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Makloube hills, and then down lo Keramles, or possibly to 
Hussein! ; whence a Une drawn soulhwest to Nimrod,would 
mark the lower and older end of ihe city : Ihe whole form- 
îng an oblong quadrangle (technically a rbomboid,) of the 
dimensions given by Diodorus, and answering to the dis- 
tance indicated by the prophet. The large mounds are 
supposed to mark the sites of the principal groups of royal 
edinces, which were founded at successive periods, and 
distinguished perhaps by différent names. With ail déf- 
érence to an opinion formed by Mr. Layard on the spot, 
we are led by the estimâtes of other travellers to doubt 
whether his outline does not too obviously exceed the 
measurements even of the Greek historian. When we 
consider also that there are other neighboring mounds out- 
side of his plan, especially to the north, it may seem arbi- 
trary to draw the limits precisely where . he fixes them. 
But that this is very nearly the area occupied by the city, 
appears to be sufficiently estaWished by coraparing ancient 
notices with the présent features of the country, and still 
more by récent discoveries among the ruins. Our author 
says it is évident " that buildings were once spread over 
the space above described ; for besides the vast number 
of small mounds every where visible, scarcely a husband- 
man drives his plough over the soil without exposing the 
vestiges of former habitations. Each quarter of the city 
may bave had its distinct name; hence the palace of 
Evorita where Saracus destroyed himself, and the Mespila 
and Larissa of Xenophon, applied respectively to the ruins 
at Koyanjik and Nimroud." 

Six years ago, the monuments of ancient Assyria remain- 
ed in the state in which we hâve now surveyed them. Ail 
was'a buried mystery ; only the sepulchre, as it were, was 
visible. The traveller through the country, who saw the 
mounds and other vestiges of antiquity, wondered and 
conjectured, but could nowhere clear away the uncertainty. 
The Orientalist, Mr. Rich, had indeed carefuily examined 
the site opposite Mosul, in 1820, and made some excava- 
tions at Koyunjik ; the few bricks, however, which he suo 
ceeded in digging out, inscribed with arrow-headed charao- 
ters, and the relies be discovered on the surface, served 
rather to tantalize than to gratify inqniry. But a new ^a wa» 
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introduced by the historian of the American Révolution, 
M. Botta, while French consul at Mosul, in 1843 and 1844. 
After an ineffectuai attepnpt at Koyunjik, he was fortunate- 
ly induced to make trial in the mound of Khorsabad. 
Hère bis workmen soon came upon the top of a wall, a 
few feet beiow the surface ; and by months of labor in 
penetrating to the foundation, digging the earth out from 
several corridors and apartments, and removing the mass 
of soil and dust from above, they laid completely open an 
Assyrian édifice : the first probably that had been exposed 
to the view of man for more than two thousand years ; the 
stiil fresh relie of an âge that was already lost in antiquity 
when Herculaneum and Pompeii were buried. AU the 
walls were scuiptured over with bas-reliefs, illustrating the 
Personal appearance of the people, their dress, utensils, 
customs, occupations, forms of social and civil life, es- 
pecially their arms and modes of warfare. Some of the 
groups appear to commemorate historical incidents ; others 
represent reliffious mylhology. Above and below thèse 
ranges of sculpture, there are numerous arrow-headed in- 
scriptions; and a name, doubtless that of the reigning 
sovereign, occurs in différent places, included within car- 
touches according to a well known practice of the ancient 
Egyptians and Persians. It was a royal palace, which M. 
Botta had brought to light. The foundation on which it 
stood was a great snrrounding platform, of singular con- 
struction : several horizontal layers of kiln-burned brick, 
placed one above another, between which were strata of 
sand, each about six inches thick, and the whole strongly 
cemented together with bitumen. The upper layer, form- 
ing the surface of the surrounding court, is everywhere 
inscribed with the arrow-headed characters. Within the 
building, the floor is paved with flat stones, also inscribed 
in like manner, and the characters inlaid with copper which 
has long since perished. Both the external and the parti- 
tion walls of the palace seem to hâve been formed by set- 
ting up long slabs of gypsum or alabaster lime-stone in two 
parallel rows, several feet apart, and bv filling the space 
between with clayey earth, or possibly with sun-dried 
bricks which hâve crumbled into a solid mass of dust 
Thèse encasing slabs are not more than three inches thick, 
and appear to bave been held in their place, against the 
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outpressing weight within, by rods and copper bands, of 
which there remain some traces. The apartments or halls, 
though narrow, are of great length and of considérable 
height ; and it is difficult to imagine a more splendid ap- 
pearance than they must hâve presented, when their pol- 
ished alabaster sides, ail covered with bas-reliefs and in- 
scrptions, were yet in their transparent freshness, and varie- 
gated with the brightest colors, which hâve not whoUy lost 
their hues even to this day. Unhappily, the palace was 
burned, or at least greatly injured by fire, at the time of its 
downfall ; and no sooner was it laid open again to the air, 
than its alabaster slabs, with their sculptures and inscrip- 
tions, began to crumble away like slacking lime. Draw- 
îngs of the most important, however, were secured on the 
spot, and some of the figures hâve been preserved entire 
and transported to France. 

M. Botta's discoveries formed an epoch in our know- 
ledge of Assyrian antiquities ; but they hâve since been 
eclipsed. Mr. Layard had already travelled the Tigris 
repeatedly from Mosul to Bagdad. As he passed and re- 
passed the ancient vestiges along its banks, he had been 
peculiarly impressed by the mysterious aspect of the monu- 
ments at Nimrod, and by the fixed traditions of the inhabi- 
tants, who assigned their orîgin to " the mighty hunter 
before the Lord." It does not belong to our plan to de- 
scribe the persévérance with which he sought the means of 
exploring them, nor the tact and resolution with which he 
afterwards accomplished his enterprise. At length, in the 
autumn of 1845, he set out from Constantinople, crossed 
the mountains of Pontus and the plains of upper Mesopo- 
tamia in post-haste, and on the eve of the 8th of Novem- 
ber, rested at the clay-village of Naifa in front of the 
mounds. Sinking a shaft, the next day, înto the principal 
mound, at its northwest corner, near the great pyramid, his 
workmen immediately struck on the upper chambers of a 
palace, which proved in the sequel to be the most ancient 
that has yet been discovered. When exhumed, it was 
found to be of similar construction with that of Khorsa- 
bad ; standing on a similar great platform, which was built 
up solid some thirty or forty feet above the level of the 
plain ; its walls composed in like manner of sun-dried 
bricks, and encased in the same way with sculptured slabs 
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of gypsam, inscribed with arrow-headed characters. Ima- 
gine a party of Arabs and Kurdish Nestorians, under oor 
traveller's direction, cutting a narrow trench down through 
dust, heaps^ of dried bricks in ail stages of crumbling, 
masses of soil mixed with fragments of glass, pottery, 
alabasler and rubbish, to the depth of twenty feet from the 
surface ; and on reaching the great platform at the bottom, 
carrying their excavations horizontally along the pictored 
sides of the walls, and opening upon new discoveries at 
every advance ! So far as the edince has been thus dag 
ont, it appears to be nearly 300 feet square, including what 
was probably a great open court in the centre, and con- 
tains between fifteen and twenty halls or apartments on 
the floor. Thèse are of différent dimensions ; from 50 to 
170 feet long, and from 20 to 35 feet wide. The sides 
are everywhere pannelled with the upright slabs of alabas- 
ter to a height of 9 or 12 feet ; and this is about as high as 
the buried walls remain in a standing position ; thence 
upward to the ceiling they are supposed to hâve been faced 
with burned brick, plaistered over and painted in bright 
colors. This upper part, however, had fallen down, âges 
ago, and fiUed ail the passages and rooms with the enor- 
mous load of its clayey contents. As the apartments show 
no signs of Windows, tbey were probably lighted by large 
apertures above. The walls of the palace and the parti- 
tions wilhin are from 5 to 16 feet thick, composed in the 
manner we hâve described. The whole was probably 
covered with a roof of timber, since remains of beams are 
found in the ruins, particularly under fallen slabs. The 
wood, when laid open, appeared to be entire ; but when 
touched, it crumbled into dust. On excavating the main 
entrances of the building and of the halls, the workmen 
found Ihem guarded, as it were, by pairs oif colossal stat- 
ues of winged lions and bulls with human heads. Thèse 
were from 10 to 16 feet high, carved out of pure white ala- 
baster, and inscribed with arrow-headed characters. The 
bas-reliefs on the walls and flooring of the înterior bring tbe 
people before us in ail their forms of life ; in their battles, tri- 
umphs, capture of cities, government, agriculture, mechan- 
ics, traffic, social and domestic customs, and relîgious or 
mythological ideas ; and when the accompanying inscrip- 
tions shall havc been decyphered, as they are likely to be, 
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they will doubtless supply the historical commentary on 
the whole, which we now want. Indeed, by giving the 
name and brief genealogy of the reigning raonareh, en- 
closed in cartouches, they hâve already enabled the anti- 
quarian to approximate the date of the édifice ; and, by a 
comparison of other facts, to carry the period of its érection 
back at least 1200 years before Christ. While exploring 
it, Mr. Layard also excavated a building of nearly as great 
dimensions in the south western corner of the mound ; after- 
wards he partially uncovered one àt the southeastern cor- 
ner ; and penetrated into another not far from the centre ; 
besides carrying two trenches into the heart of the great 
pyramid. He found the southwestern palace lined with 
many slabs that were evidently taken from the northwest- 
ern after its destruction ; thus indicating a considérable 
period between the ruin of the one and the commence- 
ment of the other. It appeared also by the respective géné- 
alogies in the cartouches, that the king who built the older, 
was an ancestor of him who built the later. And finally, 
tombs of a very ancient date, and apparently of Egyptian 
structure, had been founded on the rubbish above the re- 
mains of the northwestern palace, and then covered up in 
their turn by the accumulating dust of subséquent âges. 
If we may use a geological term, two strata of ciziliza- 
tion, with two intermediate strata of barbarism, lie above 
the niîns of the oldest and principal palace. 

At the close of his labors, hère, in April, 1847, Mr. Lay- 
ard was directed by the British Muséum, under whose 
orders he acted, to cover up the remains again, in order to 
protect them from injury. But, says he, 

*' before leaving Nimroud and reburying its palaces, I would wish 
to lead the reader once more through the ruins of the principal 
édifice, and to convey as distinct an idea as I am able of the ex- 
cavated halls and chambers, as they appeared when fully explor- 
ed. Let us imagine ourselves issuing from my tent near the vil- 
lage in the plain. On approaching the mound, not a trace of 
building can be perceived, except a small mud fiut covered with 
reeds, erected for the accommodation of my Chaldœan workmen. 
We ascend this artificial hill, but still see no ruins, not a stone 
protruding from the soil. There is only a broad ievel platform 
before us, perhaps covered with a luxuriant crop of barley ; or, 
may be, yellow and parched, without a blade of végétation, ex- 
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cept hère and there a scanty tuft of camel-tborn. Low, black 
heaps surrounded by brushwood and dried grass,a thincolumn of 
smoke issuing from the midst of them, may be seen hère and 

there. Thèse are the tents of the Arabs We 

will descend into the principal trench, by a flight of steps rudely 
eut into the earth near the western face of the mound. As we 
approach it, we find a party of Arabs bending on their knees, 
and intently gazing at something beneath them. Each holds his 
long spear, tufted with ostrich-feathers, in one hand ; and in the 
ether, the halter of his mare, which stands patîently behind him. 
The party consists of a Bédouin Sheikh from the désert, and his 
fbllowers ; who, having heard strange reports of the wonders of 
Nimroud, hâve made several days* joumey to remove their doubts 
and satisfy their curiosity. He rises as he hears us approach ; 
and if we wish to escape the embrace of a very dirty stranger, 
we had better at once hurry into the trenches. We descend 
about twenty feet, and suddenly find ourselves between a pair of 
colossal lions, winged and human-headed, forming a portai. I 
hâve already described my feelings when gazing for the first time 
on thèse majestic figures. Those of the teader would probably 
be the same, particularly if caused by the reflection that before 
thèse wonderful forms Ezekiel, Jonah and others of the propbets 
stood, and Sennacherib bowed, that even the patriarch Abraham 
himself may possibly hâve looked upon them. In the subterra- 
neous labyrinth which we bave reached, ail is bustle and confusion. 
Arabs are running about in difierent directions ; some bearing 
baskets filled with earth, others carry the water-jars to their coœ- 
panions. The Chaldœans or Tiyari, in their striped dresses and 
curious conical caps, are digging with picks into the tenactous 
earth, raising a dense cloud of fine dust at every stroke. The 
wild strains of Kurdish music may be heard occasionally issuing 
from some distant part of the ruins, and, if they are caught by 
the parties at work, the Arabs join their voices in chorus, raise 
the war-cry, and labor with renewed ene^y. Leaving behind 
us a small chamber in which the sculptures are disûnguished hy 
a want of finish in the exécution, and considérable rudeness in 
the design of the omaments, we issue from between the winged 
lions, and enter the remains of the principal hall. On both sides^ 
of us are sculptured gigantic winged figures ; some widi the 
heads of eagles, others entirely human, and carrying mysterious 
symbols in their hands. To the left is another portai, also Ibnn* 
ed by winge^d lions. One of them bas, however, fallen across 
the entrance^ and there is just room to creep beneath it. Beyond 
this portai is a winged figure, and two slabs with bas<-reliefs ; but 
they bave been so much injured that we can searc^y trace the 
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subject upon them. Further on, there are no traces of wall, 
although a deep trench has been opened. The opposite side of 
the hall has also disappeared, and we see only a high wall of 
earth. On examining it attentively, we can delect the marks of 
masonry ; and we soon fînd that it is a solid structure built of un* 
baked clay, now of the same col or as the surrounding soil, and 
scarcely to be distinguished from it. — The slabs of alabaster, 
fallen from their original position, hâve, however, been raised ; 
and we tread in the midst of a maze of small bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting chariots, horsemen, battles and sièges. Perhaps the work- 
men are about to raise a slab for the first time ; and we watch 
with eager curiosity what new event of Assyrian history, or what 
unknown custom or religious ceremony, may be illustrated by 
the sculpture beneath. 

Having wâlked about one hundred feet among thèse scattered 
monuments of ancient history and art, we reach another door- 
way formed by gigantic winged bulls in yellow limestone. One 
is still entire ; but its companion has fallen and is broken into 
several pièces, — the great human head is at our feet. We pass 
on, without turning intb the part of the building to which this 
portai leads. Beyond it, we see another wingéïl figure, holding 
a graceful flower in its hand, and apparently presenting it as an 
offering to the winged bull. Adjoining this sculpture, we find 
eight fine bas-reliefs. There is the king, hunting, and triumphing 
over, the lion and wild bull ; and the siège of the castle, with 
the battering ram. We hâve now reached the end of the hall, 
and find before us an elaborate and beautiful sculpture, represent- 
ing two kings, standing beneath the emblem of the suprême 
deity, and attended by winged figures. Between them is the 
sacred tree. In front of this bas-relief is the great stone platform, 
upon which, in days of old, may hâve been placed the throne of 
the Assyrian monarch when he received his captive enemies, or 
his courtiers. — To the left of us is a fourth outlet from the hall, 
formed by another pair of lions. We issue from between them, 
and find ourselves on the edge of a deep ravine, to the north of 
which rises, high above us, the lofty pyramid. Figures of cap- 
tives bearing objects of tribute, — ear-rings, bracelets, and mon- 
keys, — may bé seen on walls near this ravine ; and two enor- 
mous bulls, and two winged figures above fourteen feet high, are 
lying on its very edge. 

As the ravine bounds the ruins on this side, we must return to 
the yellow bulls. Passing through the entrance formed by them, 
we enter a large chamber surrounded by eagle-headed figures ; 
at one end of it is a door-way guarded by two priests or divinities, 
and in the centre another portai with winged bulls. Whichever 
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way we turn, we find ourselves in the midst of a nest of rooms ; 
and, without an acquaintance with the intricacies of the place, we 
should soon lose ourselves in this labyrinth. The accumulated rub- 
bish being generally left in the centre of the chambers, the whole 
excavation consiste of a number of narrow passages, pannelled on 
one side with slabs of alabaster ; and shut in on the other by a high 
wall of earth, half-buried, in which may hère and there be seen 
a broken vase, or a brick painted with brilliant colors. We may 
wander through thèse galleries for an hour or two, examining the 
marvellous sculptures, or the numerous inscriptions that surround 
us. Hère we meet long rows of kings, attended by their eunuchs 
and priests ; there. Unes of winged figures carrying fir-cones and 
religious emblems, and seemingly in adoration before the mystic 
tree. Other entrances, formed by winged lions and bulls, lead 
us into new chambers. In every one of them are fresh objects 
of curiosity and surprise. At length, wearied, we issue from the 
buried édifice by a trench on the opposite side to that by which 
we entered, and find ourselves again upon the naked platform. 
We look around in vain for any traces of the wonderful remains 
we bave just seen, and are half inclined to believe that we bave 
dreamed a dream, or bave been listening to some taie of Eastem 
romance." Vol. ii. pp. 88-93. 

Having foUowed our explorer through the excavated 
trenches of this palace, let us accompany him to his tent on 
the plain out in front of the mounds;. and take in the gênerai 
prospect. In the summer, ail is an arid, parched and dusty 
waste, across which the whirlwind occasionally sweeps, 
draggîng with it a cloud of sand. But afler the winter 
rains, the face of the great plain, and even the mounds, 
are covered with a short lively végétation, everywhere 
thickly set with flowers. We look off on the broad level 
which reaches to a great distance around. As the sun 
goes down behind the low hills in the west, which separate 
the river from the désert of Mesopotamia, even their ledgy 
sides reflect a verdant hue. The receding rays are gradu- 
ally withdrawn, like a transparent veil, from' the landscape, 
and the last glow of light smiles over the pure cloudless 
sky. The great mounds throw their dark shadows far 
easlward across the plain. In the distance at the south, 
and beyond the Zab, whose walers we can hère and there 
discern, the vénérable ruin of Keshaf rises indistinctly into 
the evening mist. Still more distant, and still more indis- 
tinctly, appears a solitary hill at the eastward, which over- 
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looks ihe ancient city of Arbela. Away far m the north, 
beyond the low undulating country, the mountains of 
Kurdistan faintly show their suramits of perpétuai snow, 
on which the dying sunbeams yet linger, struggling with 
the universal twilight. The bleating of sheep and lowing 
of cattle, at first faintly heard, become louder as the 
flocks return from their pastures and wander among the 
tents. Girls hurry over the greensward to seek their 
fathers' cattle, or crouch down to milk those which hâve 
already returned. Some are coming from the river, bear- 
ing the fuU pilcher on their heads or shoulders ; others, no 
less graceful in their form and erect in their carriage, are 
bringing the heavy load of long grass which they hâve eut 
in the meadows. Sometimes a party of horsemen may 
be seen in the dislance, slowly approaching, the tufts of 
ostrich feathers which top their long spears showing dark- 
ly against the evening sky. The plain now glimmers with 
innumerable fires. As the night advances, they vanish 
one by one, until the landscape is wrapped in darkness, 
and in silence, only dislurbed by the barking of the Arab 
dog. 

While Mr. Layard was yet conductîng the work at 
Nimrod, he sent a party to Kalah Shergat ; and, following 
them a few days afterwards, he found that they had exca- 
vated, from the great hill of ruins, a sitling statue as large 
as life, carved out of black basait. The square block on 
which the figure sat was covered on three sides with an ar- 
row-headed inscription. In this, as well as in that of a brick 
brought to him, he discovered a short genealogical list, 
which showed the reigning monarch to hâve been the son 
of the founder of the oldest palace at Nimrod ; thus ascer- 
taining the later origin of thèse ruins at Kalah Shergat. 
The danger to which the workmen were exposed from 
hostile tribes of Arabs, and the brief time allowed them to 
prosecute their labor, prevented them from reaching the 
great platform on which the original édifices must hâve 
been erected. They dug out the ruins of some ancient 
walls, however, and fragments of stone with arrow-headed 
characters. Many tombs also were uncovered, which, 
like those at Nimrod, had been made long after the des- 
truction of the Assyrian édifice, as they stood in the rub- 
bish and earth accumulated above it. But no sculptures 
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in bas-relief were found, nor traces of alabaster slabs : the 
material itself being unknown iii tbis part of the country. 

After bis final departure from Nimrod, he made an at- 
tempt on the great monnd of Koyunjik, in which neither 
Mr. Rich nor M. Botta had succeeded. Fixing on the 
Southwest corner of the mound, he sank bis trenches 
through the rubbish to the depth of twenty feet, before the 
found ation-platf orra of sun-dried bricks was reached. By 
carrying the excavations, as usual, along the surface of 
this, the workmen in a few days came upon a wall ; and 
at the close of a month's labor, they had laid open a con- 
sidérable portion of an ancient Assyrian palace, of like 
construction with those already described. The extent of 
the entire structure is unknown ; the part explored seems 
about 250 feet in length from south to north, and 225 feet 
wide, consisting of nine halls. One of thèse is nearly 160 
feet by 45 ; another, of the same breadth ; a third, 120 by 
25 feet. The walls between are from 16 to 20 feet thick ; 
and at the principal entrances were found the great winged 
bulls with human heads. Ail the apartments and passa- 
ges were lined with slabs of alabaster, sculptured, and 
inscribed with arrow-headed characters. From the genea- 
logical lists in the cartouches, it appears that the royal 
builder was the son of the founder of Khorsabad, and the 
immédiate predecessor of the king who erected the latest 
palace at Nimrod. The origin of Koyunjik may therefore 
be placed long after the date of the northwest édifice in 
the former mound, and one génération before that of the 
Southwest. Wherever the alabaster slabs* remained entire, 
they were of a very large size ; many of them 10 feet high 
by 8 or 9 wide. But as the structure appears to bave 
been destroyed by fire, the casings in raost places crumbled 
on exposure, and some of them were already so thorough- 
ly decomposed that nothing was left of them except a 
white deposit of lime. It is hardly necessary to add that, 
besides the ruins of this palace, many scattered fragments 
of sculptured stone, inscribed bricks, pottery, and olher 
antiquities, were brought to light. After Mr. Layard's 
departure, bis friend, Mr. Ross, continued the excavations 
at Koyunjik. Removing his workmen to the opposite, or 
northern sîde of the mound, he laid open part of another 
similar édifice. This, too, owed its destruction to fire ; 
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and the burnt slabs, full of bas-reliofs and arrow-headed 
inscriptions, began to crumble on exposure, At the last 
advices, Mr. Ross had found the accumulation so great 
above the ruins, that, instead of sinking trenches, he was 
tunnelling it to reach the sculptures. It is probable that 
ail the palaces built on this platform, or eminence, perished 
in the same conflagration, which seems to hâve reached 
from the southern extremity to the norihern. It should be 
observed, too, that ail the buildings, fragments of brick, 
and other monuments, hitherto discovered at Koyunjik, 
Nebbi Yunus, and in the surround ing area, appear to be- 
long to one epoch ; and if we may judge from the name of 
the reigning monarch inscribed upon them, they were 
executed by the son of the founder of Khorsabad. 

We hâve only to add, that, during Mr. Layard's rési- 
dence in the country, he made excavations also in the 
mounds of Baazani, Baasheikha, Keramles, Tel Yara, and 
Jerahiya, — ail, except the lasl, within the limits which 
he assigns to Nineveh. But of thèse casual investiga- 
tions, and of their results, he has given no particular ac- 
count. 

Amazing as the disclosures are, which we hâve now 
related, yet when we consider how very small a part they 
lay open of the whôle visible field of Assyrian antiquities, 
we cannot suppose them sufficient to clear up the early 
history either of the empire or of the city. To say nothing 
of the vast number of smaller ruins everywhere scattered 
over the country, or of the inscribed tablets of rock which 
are found in the mountains of Kurdistan and in the passes 
into ancient Media; we must remember that, even of the 
great mounds, only those of Nimrod, Koyunjik, and Khor- 
sabad hâve been excavated to any noticeable extent, and 
none of thèse thoroughly, except the last. The arrow- 
headed inscriptions on the slabs, which would doubtless 
explain many events and fix many dates, hâve not been 
decyphered, though some progress has been made in 
the perplexing task. What vestiges older than any yet 
found, what modifying circumstances, what countervailing 
facts, may come to light as the* work of exploring shall 
be carried on, it would of course be impossible to con- 
jecture at présent ; and we must be cautions in drawing 
25» 
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înferences from partial data. But the discoveries that hâve 
hitherto been made, ail seem to point towards the fojlow- 
ing gênerai conclusions : thaï Nimrod was the most an- 
cient part of Nineveh, and the northwest palace, there, the 
first of the kind that was erected, — probably as early as 
the twelflh century before Christ, perhaps far earlier; that 
thefounder of this édifice had conquered Bactria, and car- 
ried his victories into the borders of India ; that, in the 
next génération^ his son built the central palace in the same 
mound, and those of Baasheikha and Kalah Shergat; that 
a subséquent monarch (how long afterwards we know 
not,) added to the palaces at Nimrod ; that a lapse of cen- 
turies foUowed, during which the original édifice in the 
northwest corner of the latter place, fell, and was covered 
with earth, and was forgotten, so that tombs were built by 
a new race above its remains; that during this period an 
intercourse either of war or of commerce was maintained 
between Assyria and Egypt ; that subsequently the struc- 
tures at Khorsabad and Keramles were erected ; that a son 
of the founder of thèse built Koyunjik, Nebbi Yunus, and 
the surrounding quadrangle ; and that his son was the 
builder of the southwest palace at Nimrod. Accordingly, 
this édifice, together with the ruins opposite Mosul, and 
those of Khorsabad and Keramles, belongs to the closing 
period of Assyrian history, when the empire, under Tig- 
lath-Pileser and his successors, was probably at its great- 
est extent, embracing even Tyre and Sidon within its 
limits. The remarkable circumstance that ail thèse later 
palaces, from Nimrod to Khorsabad, were destroyed by fire, 
and apparenlly at one epoch, seems to fix the catastrophe at 
sorae perid of gênerai insurrection, or successful invasion. 
Two such events are mentioned by the Greek historians : 
the first, about the year 870 B. C, the second 606 B. C. 
Though Mr. Layard inclines to the former as the date of 
the conflagration, yet, as there are no traces of subséquent 
antiquities on the sites, we should think that the uninter- 
rupted desolateness which appears to hâve foUowed, points 
to the latter, or the final ruin of the empire. 

It would be exceedingly difficult to reduce within our 
limits a sketch of Assyrian civilizatîon, of the arts of the 
people, their religion, customs, and forms of life, as illus- 
trated by thèse antiquities. A few particulars must suffice. 
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The construction of their public édifices we hâve had oc- 
casion already to describe wilh so much particularily that we 
need not go over the whole ground again. The firsl step 
appears to hâve been to raise an immense plalform to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, by strata of sun-dried bricks, 
finished at the top with layers of burned bricks, inscribed, 
and sometimes alternating wilh layers of sand. On this 
the structure was erected in one high story, with its thick 
walls pannelled wilhout and within at the lower part, and 
encased above, or plastered and painted ; the whole cover- 
ed with roofs of wood, open perhaps over the centres of 
the several halls to admit the light. Though the arch was 
not unknown, only a few instances hâve been found. 
The private dwellings, which occupied the greatest part 
of the city, were sometimes of two or three low stories. 
They were forraed probably of dried clay or brick, and 
easily demolished ; so that but slight traces of them would 
remain a century or two after the place was abandoned. 
We hâve seen that Xenophon led his troops through the 
entire length of Nineveh, two hundred years after its 
désolation, without marking any thing except the piles of 
royal palaces, which he took to be separate cities. Seventy 
years still later, Alexander the Great marched through the 
eastern part of the area, had some skirmishes within its 
limits, and fought his décisive battle wilh Darius just out- 
side the suburbs at the east ; but the historians of his cam- 
paign take no notice of the ancient capital over whose re- 
mains he was passing. 

Even at the date of the oldest palace of Nimrod, the 
people had evidently attained to a high degree of Asiatic 
civilization. It was the âge at which Assyrian art appears 
in its most perfect state. Ils purîty afterwards declined, 
as has been the case with ail nations in the advanced and 
deteriorating stages of their culture, when the influence of 
conventionalities interfères with the fresh study of nature, 
if it does not supersede it. The sculptures in the later 
monuments, at Koyunjik and Khorsabad, show perhaps 
greater skill of the workmen in handling their tools, and 
more delicacy of exécution ; but they are much inferior in 
the treatment of a subject, and in beauty and variety of 
form. In some of the earliest spécimens, we find orna- 
ments which were subsequently adopted in Greece, and 
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tbere perfected. Il musl nol be supposed, however, that 
Assyrian taste and imagination were ever rigorously 
simple, like tbe Grecian ; they were Asiatic, and delighted 
in com|)oand forms and gorgeons coloring. The same 
style, at least the spîril of it, bas always prevailed among 
tbe orientais. Ils features enter into their poetry, and may 
be traeed everywbere in tbe Bible itself. 

The most ancieut religion of tbe Assyrians was Sabcean- 
ism, or tbe worship of the heavenly bodies as types of the 
powers and attributes of the suprême Deity. In the bas- 
reliefs of tbe oldest monaments, we constantly meet with 
fi^ares of tbe sun, moon, and stars, hang aronnd the neck 
of tbe king, (wbo served also as priest,) in bis dévotions ; 
and they are represented on chariots and other objects. 
Associated with thèse, tbere are indeed mytbologîcal de- 
signs and idolâtrons forms ; tbe gênerai tone of them, how- 
ever, appears to be severe and earnest. But in the far 
later âge of Khorsabad and Koyunjik, tbe symbols and 
religions cérémonies pourtrayed, indicate the common pre- 
valence of fire-worship, with tbe récognition of varions 
deities and rites of a more corrupt character. We may 
observe, in this connection, that the drawingsand descrip- 
tions given of thèse mytbological emblems, as well as of 
other sculptures and images, illustrate with pecnliar vivid- 
ness tbe allusions of tbe prophets, especially of Ezekiel, to 
tbe figures inscribed and painted on tbe cbambers of tbe 
Assyrian palaces. We see at once that the sacred writers 
drew their représentations from a personal knowledge of 
tbe originals. 

Their knowledge of the pure sciences cannot be ascer- 
tained from their monuments. But of their acquaintance 
with tbe practical arts, they bave left abundant proofs. 
Besîdes painting and sculpture, in which they excelled, 
and architecture, in which they displayed their magnifi- 
cence, the manufacture of woollen, linen, and silk stufis, 
as well as tbe making and embroidering of splendid gar- 
ments, appears to bave reached a bigh degree of perfection 
among them. Tbe transportation of the buge blocks of 
stone which are sometimes found in tbe ruins, is évidence 
of their proficiency in mechanics ; though by what means 
they removed thèse beavy masses and lifted them to their 
place, is unknown, — probably, however, by applying the 
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pulley, whîch is represented on theîr bas-reliefs. They 
were expert in working iron, copper, silver and goid ; they 
manufactared glass, in bottles and vases of élégant forms, 
spécimens of which still remain; their carved ivories, 
inlaid sometimes with blue glass' and other substances, 
are very beautiful, and of tbe highest finish. Among the 
few agricullural implements that are represented, we find 
the figure of a plough, nearly resembling our own. Char- 
iots or cars, open behind but pannelled on the sides, with 
only one pair of wheels, with two horses, and containing 
three persons, were used by the king and his principal 
oflïcers. The harness, as well as the car, was ornamented 
in the most gorgeous manner. Of their warlike panoply ^ 
and instruments, besides helmets, coats of mail, shields, 
swords, spears, javelins, bows and arrows, we find the 
sculptures of engines for throwing stones, of battering-rams 
and movable towers filled with armed men. In the siège 
of a city or fortress, the two latter machines are represent- 
ed as brought up to the lofty walls by means ot a long 
inclined plane, the top of which was sometimes paved 
with bricks to facilitate the ascent The besieged let down 
double chains or ropes, and caught the head of the engine 
' 1o turn it aside and break the force of the blow. Boats 
and galleys, of tasteful forms, are likewise represented. 

Mr. Layard dévotes half of his second volume to an 
illustration of the arts and character of the ancient Assyri- 
ans ; passing under review their architecture, manufac- 
tures, costume, ranks, military System and warlike cus- 
toms, manners and private life, and religion. But we find 
on looking over our sketch of thèse topics, that it is too 
bald and skeleton-like to answer as a portrait; and we 
hâve not skill to improve it in the narrow space allowed 
us. We therefore conclude, by referring the reader, who 
would gain a clear idea of the subject, to that part of the 
work itself. Indeed, we hâve no thought of proposing 
this article a substitute for the rest of Mr. Layard's book, 
with such as are curions in the antiquities of the " exceed- 
ing great city of three days' journey"; though we would 
hope that our summary, and the arrangement we hâve 
given to our remarks, will be found by some to facilitate 
the perusal of the fuU and detailed narrative. 

H. B. Sd. 
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Article XXIIL 

BushneWs Discourses. 

God in Christ Three Discourses, delivered at New Haven, Cam- 
bridge, and Andover, with a preliminary desertation on Language. By 
Horace Bushnell. Hartford: Byron & Parsons. 1849. 

It would be easy to write a notice of this book, or to 
take a reader by tbe band and lead him along through its 
novel théories, to admire their boldness^and to be cbarmed 
by the fresh éloquence in wbich ihey are robed ; but to 
review it fairly and thoroughly, is a task wbich may well 
overwhelm the spirits of tbe writer to whom it îs proposed. 
We frankly confess our inadequacy to tbe office we hâve 
assumed, and trust that the consciousness of faiiure will 
atone in part for tbe rashness of presumption. Nor do 
we believe that it is possible, within the limits of a re- 
view-essay, to do justice to this remarkable work. There 
are so many sides to it, tbe principles on wbich it is bnilt 
require such patient and ample discussion, and so many 
points are tacitly assumed, tbat are still seriously debated 
by Christian scbolars, and wbich, if diflFerently interpreted, 
must impair the legitimacy of the autbor's most important 
conclusions, tbat a long treatise would be necessary for an 
adéquate examination of its claims. Few books, we be- 
lieve, bave ever been written wbich upon the first perusal 
so interest and perplex a compétent reader. While the 
boidness with wbich hérésies are advanced is often most 
exhilirating, at times one is in doubt whether bis reason 
is not intentionally insulted by tbe inconsistencies with 
which they are ailied. At one time the autbor's severe 
and brilliant logic makes sad havoc with the doctrines of 
his friends, and soon be tells us that logic is a most unfair 
test of truth, for by it we can prove or disprove whal we 
please. Before we bave time to be amazed by the breadth 
of his principles, we are so disgusted by a narrow assump- 
tion as to be templed to throw the book away. The con- 
flict of feelings which it excites would be intolérable, were 
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it not for the charming origînality of the style, which af- 
fords constant pleasure to tbe sensé of beanty, and above 
ail, for the deep and sweet religious spirit that envelopes 
and pervades its pages, and wins for the author a feel- 
ing of Personal affection and esteem. 

Dr. BushnelPs book consists of an Essay on Language, 
covering more than a bundred pages, and three Addresses ; 
one delivered îri New Haven, on the Divinity of Christ, 
one in Cambridge, on the Atonement, and one in Ando- 
ver, on Dogma and Spirit. Very evidently the work is 
not published by the author solely as an expression of 
private opinion, nor is it merely an attempt to establish his 
orthodoxy in the judgment of his brethren. Dr. Bushnell's 
heart is fired with the hope, and his intellect tortured with 
the problem, of Christian Union. His ambition is to arrange 
a treaty of peace between the Unitarian and Orthodox Con- 
gregationalists of New England. He has long been trying 
to reconcile to his own reason the Orthodoxy of the creeds, 
and has succeeded in getting a stand-point sufficiently dis- 
tant to make its dogmas look inviting. The long and elastic 
rope by which, in exchange for the custonlary halter, he is 
now lied to the old formulas, allows him full sweep into 
any fields where he may please to enter, and he naturally 
enough concludes that the gênerai acceptance of similar 
bonds would confer upon the Church ail the blessings of 
unity and ail the pleasures of freedom. 

The fundamental proposition of his System is that 
Christians can never come into a settled consent until we 
better understand the nature, capacities and incapacities 
of language as a vehicle of truth. The distractions and 
multiplicities of opinion, the errors and sects and strifes 
of Christendom hâve sprung from a mistake in accepting 
words not as signs or images, but as absolute measures 
and équivalents of truth, and from receiving and insisting 
upon whatever conclusions the logicalforms of words may 
be made to yield. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we should first of ail un- 
derstand the capacities of speech as a channel of mental 
intercourse. There are two departments in language : the 
physical which provides names for things, and in which 
names are représentatives of things, and the intellectual, 
in which names of things are représentatives of thought. 
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The names of things, with the exception of some words 
wbicb represent sounds, he thinks are perfectly arbitrary. 
But ail our abstract or mental terms are really poetic terms, 
expressing analogies between physical facts and inward 
feelings. Spirit is breath ; expectation is a reaching for- 
ward; reflection, a bending back; glory is brightness; 
faith, a ligature ; right is something strai^bt ; wrong, some- 
thing twisted. There is a logos in the torms of things by 
which they are prepared to serve as types or images of 
what is inmost in our soûls. 

This being so, it foUows that we hâve no terms in the 
spiritual department of language that are exact repré- 
sentatives of thought. They never convey adequately, 
but only hint, or put another in the way of reproducing 
the same thought They cannot, by use, settle down 
into a perfectly unambiguous sensé. The only words 
which can be said to bave a perfectly determinate signifi- 
cance are those which relate to our necessary ideas, such 
as time, space, cause, truth, right, and matbematical rela- 
tions. AU other mental phrases, even the most common 
and familiar, éonvey to every man what his own life- 
experience, his théories and mental struggles, hâve made 
them, and thèse give to them a color quite peculiar to him- 
self. Hence if a commnnicating party ofiers pure truth, in 
the best and freshest forms of expression that language 
can provide, the truth received will dépend on the ingenu- 
ousness or moral obliquity, the capacity or incapacity, of 
the receiving mind. Very much, we take it, like the ex- 
périence of the angel mentioned in one of Swedenborg's 
révélations, who asked a fellow-angel for grapes, and com- 
plained that figs were handed to him. I gave them to 
you, said his companion, as grapes, but you took them as 
figs. 

Since words are only proximate expressions of ideas, 
forms of représentation must be multiplied in order to get 
a rich and just appréhension of spiritual truth. Hence 
the common logical methods of clearing up intricate ques- 
tions by analysis and définitions, are barren or false. The 
subject matter of mental science and religion can never be 
included in the fixed forms of dogma. Définitions are 
only changes of symbol, and, if we take them to be more, 
will infallibly lead us into error. " The views of language 
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hère offered," — says Dr. Bushnell, — "suggest the very 
great dîfiiculty, if not impossibility, of mental science and 
religions dogmatism. In ail such uses, or attempted uses, 
the effort is to make language answer a purpose that is 
against its nature. The wînged words are required to serve 
as beasts of burden ; or, what is no better, to forget their 
poetic life, as messengers of the air, and stand still, fixed 
upon the ground, as wooden statues of truths. Which, if 
they seem to do, if, to comfort our studies of dogma, they 
assume the inert faces we désire, and suffer us to arrange 
the fixed attitudes of their bodies, yet, as little Memnons 
touched and made vocal by the light, they will be discours- 
ing still of the free empyrean, disturbing and scattering, by 
their voices, ail ihe exact meanings we had thought to hold 
them to, in the nice corporeal order of our science." 

The use to which Dr. Bushnell would put thèse princi- 
ples is plain. If they are correct, creeds are impertinent, 
foF they cannot be exact. The Scriptures, too, must be 
interpreted very differently from the popular raethods of 
exegesis, and will be quite anolher volume if interpreted 
by the light of his philosophy. The Bible is the expres- 
sion of God to man, a communication of his truth, his love, 
his justice and compassion. God has conveyed thèse to 
us not abstractly and scientifically, but sçsthetically, in the 
manner of art. They are addressed to us in the language, 
and under the forms of thought, of différent men and sepa- 
rate âges, through history, and poems, and treatises, and 
the lives of saints, and the great Incarnation. The Bible, 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse, is a vast poem of salva- 
tion through which the Infinité would sùggest Himself to 
the spiritual nature of our race, and of its deepest meaning 
logic is as un fit a measure as it would be if used to inter- 
prêt the genius manifested in Macbeth or Lear. " Let me 
îfreely confess," — says Dr. B. — " that, when I see the 
htiman teacher elaborating a phrase of speech, or a mère 
dialectic proposition, that is going to tell what God could 
only show me by the history of âges, and the mystîe 
life and death of Jésus our Lord, I should be deeply shock- 
ed by his irrévérence, if I were not rather occupied with 
pity for his infirmity." 

And while creeds or dogmatic propositions are so in- 
compétent to convey the deepest truths of the Bible, lan- 
voL.vr 26 
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guage is so flexible that a philosopher may assent to almost 
any creed that is offered to him. " Perhaps it is on this 
account that I hâve never been able to sympathise at 
ail with the abundant protesting of the New England 
Unitarians against ereeds. So far from sufiering even the 
least consciousness of constraint or oppression under any 
creed, I hâve been readier to accept as great a number as 
fell in my way ; for when they are subjected to the deep- 
est chemistry of thought, that which descends to the point 
of relalionship belween the form of the truth and its inte- 
rior formless nature, they become, thereupon, so elastic, 
and run so freely into each other, that one seldom need 
hâve any difficulty in accepting as many as are offered 
him. He may regard thera as only a kind of battle-door- 
ing of words, blow answering to blow, while the reality of 
the play, viz., exercise, is the same, whichever side of the 
room is taken, and whither the stroke is given by the right 
hand or the left" 

We may admit the ground principle of Dr. Bushnell's 
theory of language without accepting his conclusions, 
The richest and most comprehensive truths can be only 
suggested to the mind by words, and the degree of mean- 
ing which they bear to us will dépend upon the lively 
sensibility of the spiritual nature, and its endeavor to real- 
ise the contents or sweep of the ideas conveyed. But lan- 
guage is amply compétent to set before us inconsistent 
and contending propositions, and to define the différence 
between théories which are hostile to each other. It seems 
to us that, throughout the Essay on Language, the author 
has overlooked the capacity of words io outline clearly 
great departments of truth to the mind, and has made an 
exaggerated assertion of their incapacity to unfold and 
drain ail the relations and suggestions which a rich moral 
truth présents to the reason and arouses in the soûl. 

We are told (page 61,) that even the simplest affirmation 
pertaining to intellectual life, " man ihinksj^ may hâve a 
hundred différent meanings, since the developementof the 
thinking faculty may be conceived in five différent ways, 
the characteristics of thought in five différent ways, and 
the spiritual condition of individual men in four ways. 
Making a despefate effort to be serions, we reply that such 
an illustration does not prove the inhérent ambiguity of lan- 
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guage, but merely the necessary limitations of set propo- 
sitions. It does not show thaï words are fluctuating and 
treacherous as média of expression, but simply that a man 
cannot say every thing at once. We can conceive the 
moon under a number of catégories. First, as to the me- 
thod of its création, whether by chance, or by design ; and 
if the latter, whether according to the nebular hypothesis, 
or the supposition of a direct création, or the Whiston theo- 
ry of cometary disruption. Second, whether or not it be 
encircled by air, and blessed with water. Third, as to its 
composition, whether it is rock, or earth and rock, or as 
some hâve maintained, an enormous bail of pressed, coag- 
ulated grass-tintêd curd. Fourth, whether it is inhabited 
or no ; and if yes, is it an ordinary théâtre of probationary 
life, or, as Tupper imagines, the spiritual quarantine and 
wandering hell for the guilty of our globe. Now we ven- 
ture to say that the statement, the moon is round, is not at 
ail indefinite or delusive because it does not include the 
history and anatomy of that interesting orb. We do not 
see, indeod. t^^hy Dr. Bushnell did not extend indefinitely 
the possibilili'^^B of meaning in the phrase man thinks, 
iiîaipflvi_f,f linîiijva ît-to onehundred. For, besides the 
conditions of coik eiring man which he has enumerated, 
may be meniioncd tlie catégories of race, color, size, sym- 
metry, âge, teriiper, station, &c., which, as nothing is 
affirmed of them in the gênerai term man, increase the ob- 
scurity of the formula amazingly. Dr. Bushnell has indi- 
cated quite precisely the various sensés which the phrase 
man thinks may suggest ; and if a writer, wishing to nar- 
row his subject and predicate, should choose to state either 
one of those limitations as the précise view of man and 
thought which he adopts, of course Dr. B. will admit that 
his language is accurate, definite, and trustworthy. And 
80 his own illustration, instead of disproving, really proves 
that language can be a clear médium of thought. It oc- 
cnrs to us, moreover, as a point worthy of notice in this 
connection, that there is one proposition, which even the 
law of combinations cannot construct out of the fluid or 
elastic phrase we are considering. No dissection, can turn 
the statement man thinks into the formula man does not 
think. Those two little " vocal Memnons," even if a flood 
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of lîght be poured upon theîr lips, wUl not dare to chant 
a négative in their most mystic songs. 

A writer who attempts to be clear npon this point périls 
hi» repulation with Dr. Bushnell ; for he tells us frankly 
tbat he never met a clear writer who was able to send bim 
forward au inch, and who was not superficial. But tbe trath 
about this subject is not so recondite as to require shad- 
owy expression, and therefore we will venture to con- 
tend that a creed, or dogmatic propositions, although tbey 
certainly cannot imprison the spirit of Christ, may be 
empty of ail error, and may map the peculiar features of 
Christianity, as an individual System of truth, with perfect 
précision. Just as a chart, which cannot' convey an adé- 
quate idea of the scenery of Massachusetts, may accurale- 
ly outline its boundaries, fix its latitude, represent its geo- 
logical structure, define to the eye the course of its rivers 
and mountain ranges, and distinguish it sharply from the 
States that lie around. Doubtless the most vivid and poetic 
language cannot convey the whole depth and wide rela- 
tions of the truth " God is Love." It must be interpreted 
by the afiections ; its wealthy spiritual contents can only be 
suggested by analogies froirv,t}ïe^AU|JUyiJEUad,pl^^ihs 
purest and wisest love in an earlhly parent; and sothe 
sensé of the phrase shrinks or widens according to the 
depth of feeling and présent glow of heart in the reader's 
breast. Still the statement " God is Love," is definite 
enough to establish that God is not mère intellect, that 
God is not selfish, that God is not cruel. It furnishes a 
positive formula which, to be sure, we are to vivify, and 
the whole sweep of which we are to explore, but none the 
less on this account does it oppose a hostile supposition, 
exclude from the Divine nature ail base and brutal pas- 
sions, and State something fundamentally and firmly true. 

So language may not be able to enfold worthy annun- 
ciations of God's goodness in the gift of Christ. But 
words can clearly enough define whether Christ was co* 
eternal with the Father ; or whether he was created before 
the foundation of the world ; or whether he was a human 
being miraculously endowèd with power and insight, 
whose existence began on earth ; or whether he was sim- 
ply the best man, without superior physical gifts, whose 
faculties were in fortunate equilibrium, and whose history 
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in the Gospels is vitialed by myths. In the very next par- 
agraph to that in which he speaks of the easy resolution 
of any ereed into acceptable truth, Dr. Bushnell complains 
of the phrase, "the sarae in substance," in Trinitarian 
formulas, and says " how many are there, even of our theo- 
logians, to whom it will now seem a heresy io say this 
wUh a meaningJ^ And he thinks the clause " equal in 
power and glory " scarcely less supportable when a view 
of Trinity is offered " which gives the terms an eamest and 
real significance.^^ If, in spite of the flexibility of language, 
thèse passages are so stubborn, we hardly dare to imagine 
the effervesence that must ensue before the " deepest che- 
mistry of thought " can harmoniously mix the doctrines of 
total depravity, and the primitive sinlessness of our nature ; 
nor the stretch of terms which will force the " elastic " 
dogma of Vicarious Atonement to coalese with Humani- 
tarianism ; and even when thèse run into each other, it cer- 
tainly is painful to conceive the mental perspiration which 
must attend the " exercise '' at battle-door, before the ulti- 
mate reconciliation of our race, and the eternal damnation 
of the guilly can be battered to équivalence. 

We object to the imposition of detailed creeds as bonds 
of union and bases of fellowship as strongly as Dr. Bush- 
nell, but not for the reasons which, in the Chapter on Lan- 
guage, he esteems so forcible. We believe that the opin- 
ion^ of any man concerning Christianity can be stated ac- 
curately to others, and that the leading and distinguishing 
doctrines of the gospel can be shed upon the intellect of 
ail men, by an artist in langua^e, through achromatic 
words. There is little difficulty, if the mind is honest and 
will take the trouble, in determining the exact meaning 
which the framers of an article of faith enveloped in their 
phrases ; and thèse Discourses sufficiently prove that the 
cardinal propositions of Orthodoxy, as generally interpret- 
ed, convey a most intelligible and objectionable sensé. In 
the controversy about dogmatic formulas, the points to be 
decided are, How minute and extended shall be the verbal 
tests we frame ? Do not the broad acknowledgement of 
Christ's providential mission, and the endeavor to be sub- 
ject to his spirit, constitute a Christian man ? If so, is it 
best that the Church should be divided into inhospitable 
clans according to concurrence of opinion, and coincidence 
26» 
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of analysis ; or would it not be better to abate a little the 
importance of strict mental consent, and propose a great 
practical work as the attractive bond of disciples, which, 
possibly, might soon carry the intellect out of an exces- 
sively spéculative mood, and allay the fever of partisan- 
ship, and by inducing unity of spirit, prove to be the bond 
of wise and stable peace ? Thèse points remain for dis- 
cussion, even if the arguments against creeds from the 
indefiniteness of language should be found of trifling 
worth. 

We assent most cordially to the views, so freely and 
admirably expr^ssed in many pages of Dr. BushnelPs vol- 
ume, respecting the interprétation of the Scriptures. Noth- 
ing has contributed to wither theology more than the text- 
ual method of interprétation, which assumes that ail parts 
of the Bible are on the same level of authority, that every 
book was composed in the same mood of feeling, and that 
a mosaic of passages, suggested by the lavtr of verbal asso- 
ciation, must express the living spirit of the gospel. It is 
hardly necessary for us to enlarge upon the defects of this 
method, after the perspicuous treatment of the subject in 
the celebrated letter from Germany which appeared in the 
number of this Review for April 1847, from a correspon- 
dent, whose inexplicable silence since then we most deeply 
regret But we are convinced that Dr. Bushnell, in deriv- 
ing his laws of exegesis from his theory of language, gives 
them an inadéquate and wrong foundation. It is not neces- 
sary to believe in the faithlessness of words, in order to see 
that a simile in Job or Isaiah, and a prayer gushing from 
the heart of David, and rhythmically measured by his harp 
while flying from his persecutors, or covered by the caves of 
Ziph, must be interpreted by other measures of sensé than 
those applied to the ten commandments, the ethical pas- 
sages of James, and the arguments of Paul. Granting 
that the Bible is, letter for letter, the word of God, still one 
part is inspired poetry, another part inspired philosophy, 
and another inspired law, and the proper way to define the 
sensé of thèse varions utterances of inspiration^ must be 
determined by the literary form it bears, just as if it were 
not inspired at ail. 

We regret that no hint is given anywhere in his Dis- 
courses of our author's view of the relative inspiration of 
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the parts of Scripture. Many of his sentences imply tbat 
the conflict of religions statements in différent parts of the 
Bible are whoUy owing to license of expression. But if 
we take the ground, which more timid men than Dr. Bush- 
nell hâve long occupied, that the inspiration of the Bible 
has various degrees, corresponding to the necessities and 
culture of advancing stages of thought, we can well un- 
derstand why the conceptions of God and religion in 
the Mosaic, prophétie, and Christian eras, may conflict, 
without impeaching either the capacity of language, or the 
honof of Révélation. And in that case, not only would 
the barbarous textual method of interprétation be aban- 
doned, but we should cease to look upon hostile passages 
of Scripture, as "cross views " of the same rich field, and 
should perceive that, in the Old Testament, they were 
aocommodated publications from différent grades of spir- 
itual progress. When we see how much harm is donc to 
religion from failure to recognize and realize this simple 
fact, we are deeply anxious to see it assumed as an axiom 
in theology, and regret that Dr. Bushnell should hâve neg- 
lected or forgotten to apply it as the explanation of most 
of the perplexities of the Bible. 

But we pass from thèse introductory matters to the Dis- 
course on the Trinity. There is provoking obscurity in 
the title of this address — « The Divinity of Christ." The 
author dpes not seem to recognize any différence between 
the Orthodox view of Christ's nature, and Humanitarian- 
ism. The discourse is preceded by teii arguments for the 
Divinity of Christ, either founded on, orcognate to. Scrip- 
tural passages, as opposed to his simple humanity. The 
fact of the pre-existence, the miraculous birth, the bold state- 
ments of an incarnation, and of the mysterious contents of 
Christ's person, the teachings of Jésus concerning the re- 
lations between himself and the Father, and the formulas 
of baptism, crush, as we are told, the humanitarian esti- 
mate of Jésus' nature. His assumpiions of sinlessness, 
and of an ojGBce so wonderful, nay, even his déclarations 
that God is greater than himself, are offensive if he is only 
a commissioned man. Let it be so. But has Dr. Bush- 
nell never heard of Arianism ? The hypothesis of Jésus' 
pre-existence as a created being subordinate to God, but 
higher than man, meets the demands of each and ail of his 
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ten arguments. When we look into some of thèse scrip- 
tural proofs, it is hard enough to allow Dr. Bnshnell's sin- 
cerity without impeaching his reason ; but the task is still 
more perplexing when we find him deliberately ignoring 
an explanation which it would be much harder for him to 
meet, and which would be offered by the majority of libérai 
Christians. 

We are told in the introductory pages of Ihis volume, 
that the author does not seem to himself to assert any thing 
but '* the real moment of ail Orthodox formulas unabridg- 
éd." But how his conception of the Trinity can be con- 
sidered Orthodox, even by the most hospitable criticism, 
we cannot understand, except it be by reason of the truth 
that hostile théories, in the treatment of a master-hand, can 
be made to "run freely into each other." The estimate 
of the Trinity which he attributes to " a very large portion 
of the Christian teachers, and the gênerai mass of disci- 
ples," is thatof three realliving persons in the interior nature 
of God ; that is, three consciousnesses, wills, hearts, and 
understandings. The absurdity of this view he quîckly 
demonstrates. The only unity possible, under this con- 
ception, as we are told, is a social unity ; the Godhead is 
a celestial tri-theocracy ; the subordination of the Son can- 
not in any sensé be held ; ^nd if men insist on the verbal 
profession of one person, " they only confuse their under- 
standing, and call their confusion faith." If, however, 
the three persons are three sets of attributes inhering in a 
common substance, then the three intelligences corne to 
their unity in a virtually inorganic ground, which, although 
it makes a monster of the Deity, leaves no unity at ail. 
But, if the substance supposed be itselfof a vital quality, — 
a Life, then we hâve only more difficulties on hand, and 
notfewer; viz., " to conceive a Living Person havingin 
Himself, first the attributes of a person, and secondly three 
more persons who are attributes in the second degree, — 
that is, attributes of attributes." And furthermore, Dr. 
Bushnell acutely suggests the difficulty of conceiving 
" how attributes can be real enough to make persons, and 
not real enough to make substances." If it is protested 
by some that, by persons, they only mean a " threefold dis- 
tinction," Dr. Bushnell shows them that they mean nothing, 
for '< they always reason of the three, not as somewhats and 
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distinctions, but as metaphysical and real persons." If the 
three are compared in their union to the soûl, the life-prin- 
ciple, and the body united in one person called a man, — 
*' the illustration only shows how God may be one and not 
three ; for the life and the body are not persons." There- 
fore, " if any one will say that he believes in three meta- 
physical or essential persons in the being of God, there is 
no argument that can set him in a more unsatisfactory 
position, whether intellectually or practically, than he takes 
himself. Or if any one endeavors to relieve his position, 
by declaring that he only means dùtincHons by the word 
personSj he only Aies into darkness and négation for his 
comfort, and there he may safely be left." 

Having given this sing^ular proof of the incompetency of 
language; and his lack of ' confidence in logic, Dr. Bush- 
nell takes up for himself the question, How can the Deity 
of Christ consist with the proper unity of God ? God the 
absoiute, as existing in himself, completely transcends the 
compréhension of our reason. Every form of life and 
thought whichwe are abte to conceiye, is negatived in the 
very iclea of a Being Infinité, seif-ccntred, formlebs^ pas- 

only throui^h fiuite média. Now the Triuity rf.sults of 
necessity nom the Rtvelatiort oï God to man ; sinca»'* lie 
could not be efficiently or sufiiciently revealed to us with- 
out evolving a trinity of persons, such as we meet in the 
Scriptures. Thèse persons or personalities are the dra^ 
matis personœ of Révélation,^ and their reality is measured 
by what of the Infinité they convey in thèse finite forms." 
God contains within himself a créative imagination, or 
capacity of self expression, which is called the Logos ; and 
by means of this he pours or represents himself in ail the 
finite forms of being. , The human person, taken as a 
mère structure, is the most noble illustration of His wis- 
dom, and has some inhérent, a priori^ relation to His na- 
ture, so that it can be made the truest, most expressive 
finite type of Him. If men had continued in a pure up- 
right character, our whole race would hâve been a visible 
révélation of the truth and beauty of God. But as it has 
been so defaced by sin, that the beauty of goôdness lives 
and smiles no more, " God will reclaim this last type of 
Himself, possess it with his own life and feeling, and 
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tbrough that, live Himself into the acquaintance and bio- 
graphie history of the world." This îs the Christ of the 
Bible, the word made flesh, the Son of God. 

Prior to the advent of Christ, there is no appearance of 
Trinity in the Révélations of Deity. But a finite tbing or 
person, without a relative in the finite, is absurd, for rela- 
tive terms and forces are necessary to lead us to the Abso- 
lute, and therefore to support or comfort Christ's attitude, 
and to make it intelligible, " he calls out into thought, as 
residing in heaven, and possessing eelestial exaltation, the 
Father, who is, in fact, the Absolute Being brought into a 
lively, conversible, défini te (therefore finite) form of per- 
sonal conception, and sets himself on terms of relationship 
with him at the other pôle." But in order to the fuU and com- 
plète appréhension of God, a third personality, the Holy 
Spirit, needs to appear. We want to conceive God " as in 
ac^^with us, working in us, under the conditions of time and 
progression, spiritual results of quickening, deliverance, 
and purification from evil. Accordingly, the natural image, 
spiritj that is, breath, is taken up and clothed witk a per- 

sonal activity And thus the Ab^i,..u: 

BeingA of yhom wftxuM^^ jv^eâicaie nii r ^noû ot fjuoceeU- 
ing, becoiTiPs a vital presenc . residing ever wiih u^. Xo 
work in us ail that we and sîrt;ngthen as lu î.jat 

which none but a divine power can support." Dr. Bush- 
nell plainly enough suggests his disbelief in any original 
distinctions in the Divine nature corresponding to this 
Trinity of forms ; he calls it " an Instrumental Trinity, 
and the persons Instrumental persons." " They dramatise 
and bring forth into life about us that Infinité one, who, to 
our mère thought, were no better than Brama sleeping on 
eternity and the stars." " Through their Divine Activi- 
ties, heaven is married to earth, and earth to heaven, and 
the Absolute Jehovah, whose nature we before could nowise 
comprehend, but dimly know, and yet more dimly feel, 
has, by thèse outgoings, waked up in us, ail living images 
of His love and power, and présence, and set the whole 
world in a glow." 

There is some danger that this slippery language can- 
not be held long enough to be examined; and certainly 
weighty objections crowd through the mind against such 
a scheme of Trinity faster than we can state them. Since 
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Dr. Bashnell has preferred to get an a priori philosophical 
basis for his theory, instead of endeavoring lo harmonise 
it with the Bible, we think he should hâve enlarged a little 
upon the position that the Trinity resulls, of necessity^ frora 
the Révélation of God to man. We cannot see how the 
idea Révélation implies threeness any more than twoness 
or fourness in the forms of manifestation. We présume 
that Dr. Bushnell is acquainted with the Old Testament. 
Did the Jews enjoy a Révélation from God ? Was it effi- 
cient enough to foster a healthy piety ? When an argu- 
ment is thoroughly fatal to a position, as the acknowledged 
Unitarianism of the Jews is to the philosophical ^rinciple 
whieh Dr. Bushnell has advaneed, we may leave it, without 
further urging, to exert its native force. If, however, it is 
asserted that God cannot be efficiently or sufficiently reveal- 
ed except through the Trinity, still we ask what necessary 
connection is there between the efficiency of a Révélation, 
and a triple channel ? and why would a quintuple mani- 
festation be less sufficient than a Triune one ? 

And again, we do not see why, to meet the problem 
which Dr. Bushnell proposes in the Discourse on the 
Trinity, the Deity of Christ is necessary at ail. Were it 
not for the fall, our race, he tells us, would hâve been a 
visible révélation of the truth and beauty of God. It was 
to give an unblemished manifestation of truth and the 
beauty of goodness that the incarnation in af human form, 
the noblest of ail forms, was determined. But to answer 
Ihis need, was any thing further necessary than the appear- 
ance of a being as pure and holy as Adam would hâve 
been, if he had not poUuted the once transparent vase of 
Deity ? If a visible révélation of Divine truth and beauty 
was the great thing to be effected, it is really difficult to 
understand why a perfect man, four thousand years after 
the création, could not shed it upon a fallen world as com- 
pletely as a perfect man could bave done amid a society 
that had never sinned. " God will reclaîm the last type of 
himself," says Dr. Bushnell. Is not the type reclaimed, if 
it is restored to its proper purity ? Does the miraculous 
re-clamation make it God, any more than the miraculous 
création of Adam, as a sinless being, must hâve made him 
God ? And if any thing more was done than to fiU a hu- 
man form with an appropriate and predestined moral per- 
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fection, God does not " reclaim the last type of bimself," 
but create a new and higber one. 

It is impossible to understand, eitber, wby, if tiiere 
was need tor tbe Trinity which Dr. Bushnell expoands, 
tbe manifestations are limited to three. There is no gronnd 
in the Divine nature for thèse précise forma of Révélation 
— Father, Son, and Spirit They are dramatical expres- 
sions ofthe offices of the Âbsolate, acting relatively toward 
each other, tbat we may ascend into the liveliest, fnllest 
realization of God. Why then, on the philosophie»] prin- 
ciples tbat underlie his address, do we not need a drama- 
tic présentation of God the Creator, God the Sustainer, 
God the Universal Providence ? " Througb a certain fed- 
iug of multiplicity and vagueness, we are able," our author 
tells us, " to realise Grod dynamically, as we could througb 
no conception of Him.'^ The realization, then, would be 
more complète if the forms were more varied. Tbere is 
no fear of exhausting the offices of the Infinité, no danger 
of the soûl becomingtoo " warm'^ in its sublimation. And 
therefore, the fuller we make the sky of " Divine Activi- 
ties," the more awake and real will Brama seem. Nay, 
since the Grecian sky was more lively with thèse activi- 
ties, must we not feel tbat the Greek mylbology was supe- 
rior in form to the Christian, and mourn tbat such admira- 
ble scenic appointments of Révélation should bave been 
wasted on a frivolous paganism. 

The reader bas doubtless antidpated ail tbat we would 
say concerning tbe objective reality of the Trinity we are 
considering. It is the peculiarity of this " Instrumental " 
theory, tbat it makes tbe Father equally phénoménal with 
tbe Spirit, not standing as tbe désignation ofthe Godhead, 
but as one of tbe finite forms of Divine représentation. 
In respect of the real existence of the Father and Spirit, 
Dr. Busbnell's language is like loose quicksilver ; if you 
press it, it runs away, breaks into a tbousand forms. 
" They are three,^' be tells us, " sioiply as related to our 
finite appréhension." But are they three words, or three 
Seings T Our finite appréhension is capable of knowing 
tbat. At one time, we are warned against investigating 
theiT interior nature, as though they are living entities ; 
wbile, from other passages, it would not seem tbat they 
bave even tbe reality of figured porcelain-shades, througb 
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which the Hght is sometimes revealed " dramatically " to 
the eye. Christ, " to comfort his attitude and in order to 
exalt and deify what he reveals," " calh outinto ihoughfihe 
Father" " whd is conceived to réside in the heavens, as he 
himself is seen to walk upon the earth." ** The natural 
image Spiril, is taken up and clothed with a personal 
activity." This is ail the direct description we get aboat 
the origin and substance of the Trinity. Does the word, 
Father, signify to Dr. Bushnell any thing more than the 
spiritual-relation which the Deity sustains to his children ? 
If it does not, he " palters with us in a double sensé ;" if 
it does, he might hâve chosen some other thème for an 
exhibition of Talleyrand's doctrine of the purposes of 
speech. Dr. Bushnell thinks that as they appear in Scripture 
nnder the grammatic forms — J, T/iou^ We^ He^ They^ we 
do not take very great license in calling them three per- 
sons. But his Orthodox friends might suggest to him that 
the occurrence of thèse pronouns is not so strong a reason 
why he should use them, as it is that his whole theorv is 
false. When he was reasoning against the common doc- 
trine of the Trinity, Dr. B. informed us that " the very idea 
of a person is thatof an essential, incommunicable monad, 
bounded by consciousness and vitalized by self-active will.'' 
There is very good cause therefore why he should abstain 
from applying the word, persons^ to his Trinity, for he in- 
forms us " whatsoever may be true of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, it certainly is not true that they are three dis- 
tinct consciousnesses, wills and understandings." What, 
then, are they ? They do not hâve their ground directly 
even in an " inorganic" Divine nature ; they are ail finite ; 
they are " called out into thought ;" they hâve no separate 
intellect or wills. There is something sublime in the af- 
front which the old enigma df the Trinity has for âges put 
upon human reason. The imagination is charmed by the 
recoUectîon that it is the vénérable marriage-bond of pa- 
ganism and the gospel, and the treaty of peace between 
the pupils of Christ and Plato. For centuries it has nobly 
stood its ground against the assaults of logic, because it 
has been made the exaggerated représentative of the idea, 
and been associat;ed in the minds of men with the truth, 
that there is mystery in religion which outruns the reach 
and baulks the methods of critical analysis. But the " In- 
V0I4. VI. 27 
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strumentaV^ substitute hère offered bas dispossessed itself of 
tbis fascination, and can suggest no élément of sucb cbarm. 
It does not defy, but éludes, our reason. It dares not pro- 
scribe, and so it deprecates, inquiry. Its filniy sbapes 
bave been evoked to veil tbe void whicb a bold dialectics 
bad left in tbe mytbology of tbe Cburcb ; and tben tbe 
anxious conjuror would guard tbem not from tbe blade, but 
from tbe breatb, of logic. As a Ibeory, it smells of tbe 
study ; it suggests deliberate sorcery ; there is no robust 
raystery in it ; " it is sicklied o'er witb tbe pale cast of 
tbougbt" 

The central révélation in tbe Gospels, apart from tbe 
life of Jésus, is that God is tbe Fatber. Plainly enougb tbe 
Saviour endeavored to kîndle tbe affections and vivify tbe 
conscience of bis listeners by flooding tbe atmosphère of life 
witb tbe ligbt and warmtb of that great fact. Let any one 
compare tbe hypothesis whicb makes " the Fatber " a re- 
lative term suggested by tbe " Son," called out " to comfort 
bis attitude," and assist the play of Révélation, witb tbe 
doctrine that tbe absolute God is tbe Fatber, and ihat tbe 
central quality of bis being is Love, and tben let bim try to 
read the discourses of Jésus by tbe light of the " Instrumen- 
tal" theory, and, despite tbe rhetoric of Dr. Bushnell, be will 
see tbe coidness of bis System in itself, and its consummate 
weakness as an interprétation of the gospel. For ought 
that can be discovered in the contents of two terms in 
thisTrînity, — the Fatber, and the Holy Gbost, — the shore- 
less gulf of cold, bright mist, whicb is the only conception 
we can form of the Absolute, remains still uncolored be- 
fore tbe buman affections and impénétrable to tbe mind ; 
and the Paternity whicb, in Christianity, like tbe luminous 
vesture of the sun, wraps the dark substance of the Deity, 
is dissipated perhaps into a vapory impersonal form, or, it 
may be a feeble bue impinged upon the prismatic médium 
of thought. 

Tbe only reality in the " Instrumental" Trinity,is Christ ; 
and, according to Dr. Bushneli's hypothesis of bis exist- 
ence, even Jésus, in and for himself, bad no more person- 
ality than a plant or tree. In defending the possibility and 
sumciency of an Incarnation, Dr. B. uses analogies drawn 
from the présence of God in natural objects, and tbe 
typical character of the material world. " God may act", 
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says he, " a human personality, without being measured by 
it, as well as to shine through a finite thing or a world 
without being measured by that." Cerlaînly he can ; and 
as certaînly two things resuit : First, the personality thus 
acted would be God in just the same sensé as a star or 
flower is God ; and then what becomes of the ** Deity of 
Christ '^ which we are desired to believe is proved ? and 
second, a human personality which God acts, is not a hu- 
man personality ; for " the very idea of a person is that of 
an incommunicable monad, bounded by consciousness, 
and vitalized by self will." 

Dr. Bushnell despatches the Trinitarian hypothesis of 
two natures in Christ in few words. He shows that it is 
inconsistent with the plain language of Scripture, that it 
accounts for nothing, that it créâtes greater difficultîes than 
it solves, and that it is a Virtual déniai of an incarnation, 
ormanifested union between God and man. He then 
approaches the Unitarian objection, that since Christ obey- 
ed, worshipped, suffered, his internai nature was evidently 
under a limitation, which proves that he was not God. 
In reply to this, we are told that to name God, or to speak 
of Him, is to create the same difficulty, that is, to bring 
Him under limitations. This is no answer ; for the ques- 
tion is, not whether to name God, or to think of Him, 
brings Him, to our mind, under limitations, but whether to 
be God is consistent with limitations. Ând continuing his 
reply, Dr. Bushnell insists that Christ came to express the 
feeling, love, and placableness of the Absolute Being. 
The reality of Christ is what he expresses of God, not 
what he is in his physical conditions. When we sec him 
under the conditions of growth, obédience, worship, suf- 
fering, we hâve nothing to do but to ask what is hère ex- 
pressed, and as long as we do that, we shall hâve no diffi- 
culty. To be more curious, to insist on understanding the 
composition of Christ's person, "is to puzzle- ourselves 
with the vehicle, and rob ourselves of thé grâce it brings." 
If God uses Christ as the médium of His expression to 
our race, " we see at once that hère is a matter which is 
not psychologically or physiologically investigable, be- 
cause it does not lie within the catégories of ordinary, 
natural humanity." 

Now whether this principle be true or not, certainly the 
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method and circumstances of its présentation are most 
singular. One Iheory of Christ's nature meets with the 
objection that il cannot harmonize with the plain implica- 
tions of Scripture, and is inconsistent and absurd. Ano- 
ther theory, which is supported by the Biblical passages 
that are so répugnant to the refuted scheme, and which 
affirms the personality of Jésus in an intelligible sensé, is 
met with the rebufF that the whole subject lies without the 
catégories of ordinary humanity, and is not investigable. 
We do not com plain that a theologian déclines to avow 
Unitarianism ; but in a well digested treatise, we hâve a 
right to complain of arbitrary argument. It is hardly pro- 
per for an uninspired man to use, with equal confidence 
and satisfaction, the disproof of logic against one oppo- 
nent, and reproof for logic against another. It is a fair and 
frank position that the contents of Christ's person defy 
analysis ; but if they are not investigable, how do we know 
that the hypothesis of two natures is not correct ? What 
right has a debater to bring any argument against it, ex- 
cept the principle that investigation is impertinent, and 
discovery impossible ? The fact that an impénétrable fog 
hangs over a landscape is a very good cause why a man 
may be laughed at for trying to look into it, but it is a very 
poor reason why another should, at the same time, be lec- 
tured for not sketching an acurate view. There is, really, 
admirable wit in the rebuke which Dr. Bushnell adminis- 
ters to those who are anxious to try their science on the 
interior éléments of Christ's person, in the hope to delect its 
composition. " It is," says he, " as if Abraham, after he had 
entertained as a guest the Jehovah angel, instead of receiv- 
ing his message, had fallen to inquiring into the digestive 
process of the angel. — Let alone thy folly and ihy shallow 
curiosity, O Abraham ! we should say ; hear the Lord 
speak to thee ; what he commands thee, do, what he pro- 
mises, believe ! Suspend thy raw guesses at his nature, 
and take his message !" This would, truly, be wise ad- 
vice to Abraham when the guest first came ; but if the 
patriarch had been rash and uncivil enough to watch the 
visitant so narrowly as to become satisfied that he did not 
possess two livers, and two sets of lungs, it would cer- 
tainly be queer, if he should himself warn a companion 
against concluding that the angel had one very natural 
liver, and brealhed very much like ordinary men. 
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It îs a most difficult matter to get any conception of Dr. 
BashnelPs.view of Christ, which can be proposed either 
for criticism or assent. He will not lolerate the notion of 
two natures in Christ. He speaks of God " inhabiting a 
vehicle," " assuming the human," " acting a human per- 
sonality ;" and yet in a former part of the discourse the 
question is asked, as though it were a triumphant réfutation 
of Unitarianism — "as to the unreal, superhuman-human, 
that is, the human acted whoUy by the divine, so as to 
bave no action of its own, save in pretence, what is it to 
us but a mockery ?" When a Unitarian hints that Christ 
appears to be a finite person, he is informed " it no more 
follows that a human body measures God, when revealed 
through it, than that a star, a tree, or an insect measures 
Him, when He is revealed through that," Just as we are 
about to rely upon the plain meaning of this analogy, the 
passage from the Cambridge Âddress swims into our 
memory — " it is not that God simply makes a theophany 
or show of Himself through a human body, for the mère 
accident of his connection with a human body, taken as 
type, would signify nothing to our human feeling." If a 
writer can justify himself in making such statements and 
such distinctions, upon a subject which défies analysis, a 
i^eader ought not to be thought too presumptuous who de- 
sires to know the ground on which the distinctions are 
made ; and, after such distinctions hâve been drawn, to 
close debate with the assurance that the subject is not 
investigable, hardly excites suifficient révérence for the 
divine mystery, to smother our annoyance at the human 
dogmatism through which it is revealed. 

Dr. Bushnell insists strongly that Christ's life and per- 
son must be taken solely as an expression of God's feeling 
and love. We must not seek to go behind this truth. 
" Christ is not hère for the sake of something accom- 
plished in his metaphysical or psychological interior, but 
for that which appears and is outwardly signified in his 
life." If this is the case, ail discussion between Unitarians 
and Trinitarians should cease at once. Least of "ail should 
Dr. Bushnell show any partialities in the dispute. Both 
parties see and receive what Christ expresses ; why waste 
argument and temper in a controversy about hotc it îs ex- 
pressed ? If the only important matter îs to recognise and 
, 27» 
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feel the lighl and heat as tokens ôf God's goodness, why 
occupy the day in strife about the size of the sun, and the 
origin of its heat ? The facts expressed are the same — 
the colors of Christ's life, and the principles of his doctrine 
— whetherhewas God acting under human limitations, 
or a miraculously endowed and commissioned man. No 
one will say that the hypothesis of Christ's Deitpy is indis- 
pensable as an explanation of what Christ spoke and acted. 
It is not a truth which is reached inductively from the 
phenomena of his career. A divine commission sufficient- 
ly accounts for ail the works recorded in the Gospels. 
And, therefore, if his character is to be viewed as an ex- 
pression of the Almighty's feeling, it should not seem that 
the scale of his person is, practically, a matter of the slight- 
est conséquence. " God certainly is able," we are told, 
'' to assume the human, to become incarnate in it so far as 
to express His union to it, and set Himself as Eternal Life 
in historié and real connection with it." Of course He is ; 
but if it cannot be shown that the manifestation of God 
transcends, at any point, the possibilities of a perfect hu- 
man expérience; if it be essential that the incarnation 
" must act the human perfectly f why does not a perfect 
human being, chosen lor the purpose, answer ail the ne- 
cessities of the case ? The type cannot be more than full ; 
it does not hold what is not poured into it ; and a perfect 
buman being whom God should set before men as the 
suggestive type of his moral qualities, would do ail for us 
which is donc by the divinely acted personality presented 
by the " Instrumental " theory, which contradicts every 
law of Absolute and finile being. 

But Dr. Bushuell will not adhère to the prindple that 
Christ's life is valuable only for what it expresses. He 
insists on mixing the how with the what, The Unitarian 
doctrine that Christ is, in some very spécial and super- 
natural sensé, a manifestation of God, gives us, he says, 
" a man without a man, a perfect human character which 
is not unfolded by the human." And, withal, it is a doc- 
trine " that has too little body and shape to hâve any im^ 
portant resuUing use^^ Then the expression of God, after 
ail, is a trifling matter until we connect it with one theory 
of his inward structure ! We may figure, he tells us, a 
certain " tribe of sophisters, as a man standing before that 
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most beautiful and wondrous work of art, the ' Beatified 
Spirit ' of Guido, and there commencing a quarrel with 
the artist, that he should be so absurd as to think of mak- 
îng a beatified spirit ont of mère linseed, ochres, and ox- 
ides !" Dr. Bushnell, we fear, if he carries the same prin- 
ciples into art which he applies to theology, would assure 
the painter that his " Beatified Spirit " could not, as a 
work of art, hâve any spiritual use, because the flax was 
an earthly production, and the canvas on which the paint- 
ing glows was woven in a mère human loom. 

The examination we hâve made of some features of this 
** Instrumental " theory plainly suggests that the radical 
vice of Dr. Bushnell's system is one which is seldom ap- 
parent in theology. Most thinkers make too little account 
of the spirit of Christ's character in their estimate of Chris- 
tianity, and view the gospel as a publication of religions 
propositions and spiritual laws. But he seems to affix 
very slight value to the révélation of God given through 
what Christ kas told us of Him, — the broad formulas that 
shed so much light upon the soûl ; and virtually places the 
whole power and efficacy of révélation in the personal 
dignity of the agent through whom the Deity conveys His 
"message. Indeed, it should seem that the message which ' 
Jésus brings is not worth speaking of ; for the tone of Dr. 
BushnelPs language everywhere indicates, that if the scale 
of the Saviour's nature be reduced, the efficiency of the gos- 
pel is paralyzed. A si^ô-carnation, no matter what com- 
prehensive truths might be disclosed through it, is of litde 
worth to him ; an fn-carnation only can bring God to the 
knowledge of the soûl. 

Now it is évident, whatever relative importance is as- 
cribed to the life of Jésus, that much of the power of révé- 
lation must dépend, aiid does dépend, on the authoritative 
instructions which the divine missionary brings. He 
comes to teach by words, as well as by a symbolic life. 
No incarnation can represent those attributes of the Deity 
of which the mind needs to be assured, f hat it may be saved 
from corrupting errors, and find stable rest. The spiritu- 
ality, the omniprésence, the fathomless wisdom, and cease- 
less providence, of the Almighty, cannot be symbolized in 
a human form ; they must be stated in words, and enforced 
by the authority of the revelator's lips. Ând this is the 
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simple secret of Christ's mission, which it seems to us Dr. 
BushnelPs brilliant efforts to save his Orthodoxy bave ob- 
scured to his own mind, — that it was to communicate by 
bis words the clearest and amplest knowledge of the 
Divine nature which it is possible for humanity to appre- 
hend ; and, through the natural and self-acqaired symmetry 
of his character, and the beneficent use of his super- 
human gifts, to furnish a winning model of relîgious excel- 
lence, and to supply the world with a set of colors which 
can be cast upon the Divine nature, and make it glow "with 
an attractive radiance to the affections of mankind. 

Let us pass, now, to our author's view of the Atone- 
ment, conveyed in the Cambridge Address. Dr. Çushnell 
distributes the Orthodox théories of the Atonement into 
two classes. One party consider the death of Christ as a 
literal substitution of evil endured, for evil that was to be 
endured. The other party view it as an expression of 
God's abhorrence to sin, made through the suffering of 
one, in place of the same expression that was to be made 
by the suffering of many. Both thèse estimâtes are spitted 
upon his racy logic, and thrown aside. The object of 
Christ's mission, according to his view, is, to express 
• God's character and bring the Eternal Life into visible' 
évidence and social relation ; to sanctify and set in bonor, 
before mankind, the broken law of God ; and to bring 
God as a renovating power into union with human na- 
ture ; and ail this " without any imposition or endurance 
of evil, in the pénal form of evil, any suffering or pain 
which is undertaken for effect, as being a direct exhibi- 
tion of God's justice or judicial abhorrence of sin." 

Dr. Bushnell finds in the New Testament two classes 
of texts referring to the mission of Jésus, to both of which 
a catholic, comprehensive theory must do full justice. 
The first class includes passages like thèse — " to this end 
was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, to 
bear witness to the truth ;" *• I am the way, the truth, and 
the Ufe ;" « I am the light of the world," &cc. Such dé- 
clarations, and they occur generally in the Gospels, an- 
nounce the work of Christ in Us ends^ and view it as a 
power related to its ends. Thèse passages Dr. Bushnell 
S^^^izes into the subjective, spéculative view of Jésus' 
otfice. But there are, also, in the writings especially of 
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the apostles, continuai références to the Saviour as a pro* 
pitiation, a sacrifice, as bearing our sins, bearing the 
curse for us, and obtaining remission by his blood. 
From thèse he constructs what he calls the AUar Form of 
Christianity for the soûl, that is, an objective, ritualistic 
view, which sets Christ forth to faith, instead of philosophy, 
and without which he would not be the power intended, 
or work the ends appointed. The gospel, in his view, 
includes, and was intended to include, both thèse phases ; 
and we cannot lose sight of either without injuring the 
syrametry and perilling the efficiency of Christianity as 
the means of salvation. 

In developing the subjective side of the Saviour's office, 
that which it is in itself, as a power, the tone of Dr. Bush- 
nelPs pages is whoUy Unitarian. We cannot forbear ex- 
pressing our admiration of the boldness, the vigor, reach and 
condensation of thought, the freshness of statement, and 
clearness of exposition, that characterize the stream of rich 
and earnest éloquence which flows from the 203d to the 
218th pages of this Discourse. If for nothing else, it would 
deserve to be studied as an instance of most original 
phraseology upon a hackneyed thème. It is an oasis in 
the sands of Orthodox divinity ; never hâve we met so 
glowing andluminous an exposition of the Saviour's influ- 
ence upon our race, from the pen or lips of any disciple of 
Libéral Christianity. It bears testimony to the patience 
wilh which he has studied the éléments of the Redeemer'a 
glory, the clearness with which he sees the secret of ita 
power, and the révèrent enthusiasm which the expérience 
and contemplation of its all-subduing energy hâve kindled 
in his heart. 

Rejecting, as we hâve seen, ail vicarious views of Jésus' 
mission, Dr. Bushnell regards Christianity as a power 
moving upon man through the œsthetic department of his 
nature to regenerate his degraded perception of excellence. 
The life of Christ, considered only as a perfect being or 
character, has of necessity an organic power, and is " an 
embodiment of a spirit and of ideas, which are sufficient 
of themselves to change the destinies of the race, and even 
their capabilities of good." It is the Eternal Life incar- 
nated in an evil history, meeting an alienated and averted 
race. It comes to revive in the sinner the consciousnesa 
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of himself ; to manifest immortality, and show him the 
grandeur of his eternity, and the tremendous import of his 
sin ; to let God invade the corrupted sensés and withered 
feelings of oar nature ; and to break the organic force and 
corporate authority of evil, by establishing in the world's 
bosom a new society of life that shall finally renew the 
world. 

We hâve never been able to account for the sway of the 
prévalent Orthodox hypothesis, that the government of 
Qod îs divided into two departments, — a System of law, and 
a scherae of grâce. Every body knows how rigidly it is 
maintained that, so long as a System of law prevails, God's 
justice cannot suffer Him to pardon a single pénitent sin- 
ner ; every crime deserves eternal punishment, and only 
entire sinlessness can save the world from ruin. But in 
Christianity, it is said, the pénal System is averted ; a 
way is opened through the satisfactory sufiTering of Jésus 
for the efficacy of pénitence ; and God can consistently 
receive the sinner to his favor. This theory of two con- 
flicting methods of Divine administration, is generally sup- 
ported, we are aware, by passages from the books of Ro- 
mans and Hebrews ; but if those passages were trebly 
stronger than they are, it should seem that any theologian 
must feel the necessity of a diflFerent interprétation of them, 
when he cannot help seeing that nothing of the kind is 
hinted in the whole of the Old Testament, when he finds 
that volume studded vvith promises of pardon, and when 
he sees no référence to such a change in ail the Saviour's 
teachings. Dr. Bushnell endeavors to take a middle course 
between the Orthodox view, and the doctrine that God, of 
His simple goodtiess and paternity, can and will forgive 
every truly pénitent sinner. He thinks that in order to 
make men pénitent^ and so to want forgiveness, to keep the 
world alive to its eternal integrity, verity, and sanctity, it 
was needful that Christ, in his life and sufferings, should 
consecrate or reconsecrate the desecrated law of God, and 
give it a more exact and imminent authority than it bad 
before. It has always ^eemed perfectly plain to us, in 
thinking of this subject, that so far from a légal system 
being averted or compromised by Christianity, a far 
more slringent and searching law was introduced. And 
we find Dr. Bushnell urging the same point in his Cam- 
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bridge Address : " There is no chapter," says he, " in the 
Old Testament, wbere the law of God is held.up in such 
terms of rigor and exactness, as it is in the sennon on the 
mount, the very first exposition that Christ made of his 
mission." And not only by his teachings, but by his 
" obédience," by " expense ^nd painstaking," and by " the 
offering of his life as a sacred contribution," does he honor, 
fortify, and sanctify the law of God. In the last three 
ways, Dr. B. argues at some length that Christ fulfills the 
office of a sacrifice, and accomplishes those types in the 
Jewish ritual which had a forelooking to the gospel. 

Now we cannot make this elaborated doctrine that 
Christ establishes the law by thèse three features of his 
career, look like any thing else than a made point, an arbi- 
trary impressment of the terms of Orthodoxy into the ser- 
vice of a theory where they must be unnatural and exotic. 
It tortures what is only an indispensable condition of 
Jésus' expérience, into one of the grand ends of his career. 
Dr. Bushnell discards every notion of pénal suffering, or 
vindictive chastisement, from the sorrows of the Saviour. 
He will not allow that any suffering was imposed, or volun- 
teered, merely for the sake of its manifestation ; for, in that 
case, he says it would be valueless and répulsive. It was ail 
incidental to the work which Jésus would achieve. The 
. great aim of Christ, then, was to live a perfect life, and 
thus introduce the renovating power of goodness into hu- 
manity. The essence of goodness is always the same ; but 
the form of its manifestation is always determined by cir- 
cumstances that surround the soûl. The providential disci- 
pline, which was exercised over the Saviour, compelled his 
virtue to assume the form of patience, charity, meekness, 
trust, résignation. But his goodness was not a reconse- 
cration of a broken law, in the common theological sensé, 
for a spécial économie purpose, any more than every great 
exhibition of integrity under trial is a spécial fortincation 
of God's slighted law. Jésus' character was a most effec- 
tive révélation of a higher law, the glowing exhibition of 
a perfect idéal. The essence of the révélation made was 
the spiritual principles, — faith, trust, filial love, devout 
submission, which are appropriate to every phase of our 
mortal lot, which, so far as the Saviour's perfection is con- 
cerned, might hâve been exhibited in a thousand other 
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ways, but which shone more împressively upon the "world 
through tbe peculiar médium of bis fortunes. Will Dr. 
Bushnell say tbat tbe perfect goodness of CbriBt, suppos- 
ing bim not to bave been persecuted or roolested, would 
bave sanctified the law in any other sensé tban revealing 
it, implies ? If not, tben we cannot say tbat tbe bardsbips 
of bis lot sanctified the law. They only gave a différent 
tinge to bis goodness. Tbev furnished a peculiar médium 
for the transmission to us of his pure lîgbt. We cannot 
say that Jésus came to reveal cmd consecrate tbe Divine 
law by bis perfect life, as tbougb an important distinction 
is conveyed by using tbose two terms. He came to inter- 
pret, enforce, and vivify tbe law, by tbe clearest révéla- 
tion which could be made. Tbe most subtile analysis 
cannot detect any other fact in the case. Perfect spiritual 
laws cannot be vindicated by living in barmony with tbem ; 
ail we can say is tbat, in this way, their excellence is made 
known. It might as properly be contended tbat, by breatb- 
ing deep wben he ascended the Mount of Olives, or by 
asking lor water at the well of Sychar, or by sleeping wben 
be was weary, Jésus bonored and fortified tbe laws of 
physiology, as that his perfect moral obédience consecra- 
ted the laws of spiritual life. 

It may be thought that we are bypercritical upon tbîs 
point ; but Dr. Bushnell makes it uphold another doctrine 
which it would be wrong to pass by. Tbe impression 
made upon us, by the suflerings of Christ, be affirms is 
necessary, for without it proclamation of pardon would 
be dangerous, and tbe attempt to reconcile us to God in- 
effectuai. Seeing thus " what God will do for tbe practi- 
cal establishment of his law," we sball never connect a 
feeling of license with His offer of pardon, but sball rather 
feel a tremulous awe in our conscience. And a^in, this 
impression " was needful to prevent a growtb of license, 
or of indifférence and insensibility to religions obligation, 
such as must be incurred, if the exactness and rigor of a 
law-system were whoUy dissipated by offers of a pardon 
grounded in mère leniencyP This is almost too mucb for 
human patience. What does Dr. Bushnell mean by 
" offers df pardon," and " proclamations of forgiveness " 
in Christianity ? We can understand tbe j[Mropriety of 
sucb language, as we bave quoted, in an exposition of coro- 
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mon Orthodoxy, where the doctrine is, that the offer to the 
stnner of an opportunîty of salvation conflicts with the strict 
demands of justice, therefore that the rigors of a law-sys- 
tem mast in some way be appeased, before tbey can be 
relaxed to man. But our author stands on opposite 
ground. He affirms deliberately that " Christianity, in- 
stead of pretending to be a looser, more accommodating 
faith, is, in fact, a law-system more exact and appalling." 
** J only say what is obvions to any one on simple inspec- 
tion, that the law of Christianity is as much more stern in 
the ibrm Christ gives it, and its distributions as much 
more appalling, as the precept is deeper, and the eternity 
of its reign more open to view." Of course, this means 
that men are to be judged bv this law, and rewarded or 
punished according to their faithfulness or guilt. Where 
is the possibility, then, of thèse " lenient " offers of pardon ? 
Where the need of such solemn fortification of the law 
against the imputation of laxity, and the irruption of 
license ? Would it not seem strange to us, if we should 
read that a monarch, who had repealed one set of statutes, 
and introduced another into his kingdom more stringent 
and searching, more difficult to keep, and enforced by 
more dreadful penalties, had expressed to his subjects a 
fear lest his leniency might be misinterpreted, and there- 
fore had commissioned a plenipotentiary to uphold and 
support the code by faithfully obeying it, in the face of 
faardship, for three years ? Certainly, it should seem that 
the expressive sufferings of some Divine représentative 
were needed under the old dispensation to show God's 
interest in His law, and to avert the danger of license, rather 
ihan under the new dispensation, in wbich the ^' appalling 
distributions^' of the law appeal so clearly to human fear. 
Dr. Bushnell has nowhere intimated that there will be any 
pardon to men, under the Christian System, except on con- 
dition of pénitence ; and as he will not, probably, be wîll- 
ing to deny, after having studied the prophets and the 
psalms, that such ofFers of pardon hâve always character- 
ized the Divine government, it would be pleasant to know 
what his forced use of terms, that are only approprîate to 
another style of tbeology, can mean. 

Passing by one or two points which we had desîred to 
toucb, but which must be omitted for iack of room, let us 
VOL. IV. 28 
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notice Dr. Basbnell's exposition of the objective view of 
Christianity. According to the subjective view, as we 
bave seen, it is a power in the world to regenerate charae- 
ter, and to reconcile men to God. Bat the very poveer to 
regenerate and reconcile will be lost, if Christianity does 
not appeal to men in some other way than as pure truth 
to the intellect. In order to be effective, it mnst preseat 
itself to faith and feeling, in some forms of divine art and 
expression. It must be a religion for the sqpl and before 
it, so that the soûl wtiile under sin may be able to <' depo- 
site her being in an objective mercy, to let go self-araend- 
ment, to believe, and in her faith to live." 

^ Our mental instinct, in faet, labors intently to throw 
ail its subjects of thought and feeling into objectivity. 
We call scènes pUifidy joyful, delightful^ whén it is only 
we that are so. We speak of suspicions characters, when 
it is we that are suspicions of them. We say it occurs 
to uSj it appears to usy when we only describe what 
transpires within us. It is natural, aiso, for the mind to 
create objective représentations which are virtual équiva- 
lents of subjective truths. The fact that memory will one 
day report to us ail our acts and thoughts, has its objective 
équivalent in the idea that God keeps a judgment-book in 
which ail our actions are recorded. The transgresser 
represents to himself the discomposed state of bis feeling 
a9 the wrath of God. And when restored, he almost al- 
ways conceives God as conciliated, not himself as recon- 
ciled. AU the religions of the world hâve taken this ob- 
jective form ; they hâve always worked subjective effects 
unconsciously, through symbols, cérémonies, and pageants. 
Especially was this true of the Jewish religion. The He- 
brew people, doubtiess, held it in a manner of literality 
that involved real misconception. Still there was a power 
in their rites to produce renex impressions, by which sub- 
jective effects were continually transpiring, so that they 
were made to feel repentance, and were exercised in faith 
to receive remission of sins. The same artistic force and 
immediateness of impression are needed in Christianity ; 
its subjective doctrine must be represented in objective 
équivalents, and those équivalents must be drawn from the 
Hebrew ritual. By deliberate previous arrangement, God 
had prepared, through the Mosaic cérémonial, a set of terms 
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which should serve for the symboUc language of the facts of 
Christianity, a divine " altar form " as the operative vehicle 
ot its power. So that, while Christianity dismisses the 
outward rites and objectivities of the old religion, it still 
keepa an élément as intensely objective, only that il is 
internally so, and addressed to thought. 

' From this point of view we dîscern the value of such 
phrases' as " the atonement reeeived throagh Christ," his 
" sacrifice " and " offering^^^ his ^^bearing the sins of many," 
*' the efficacy of his blood^^ the " curse^' he becarae, the 
" wrath^^ he suffered, the ^'righteousness^^ he provided, — 
terms which occur in the episties, and around which hâve 
ever hung the tenderest émotions of the Church. " As 
the sacred blood, yielded for sin, stood in place of a right- 
eonsness, in virtue of the impressions produced by it, so 
also does Christ ; and as the ofFering was a liturgie exer- 
cise of faith and pénitence, so likewise Christ is a power 
to regenerate character and restore us to righteousness of 
life. What then shall we call him, if not our righteous- 
ness ; transferring again what is only subjective, in us, and 
behojding it in its objective source — that is, in the form of 
divine art and expression, by which it is wrought? This 
is the true attitude of faith ; for if, in the utmost simplicity, 
we thus believe in him, if we take him, objectively, as a 
stock of righteousness for us, and hang ourselves upon 
him for supply, we can scarcely fail to hâve his life and 
character ingrafted in us. We may take his obédience as 
accruing to our benefit, we may see our righteousness iu 
him, just as we see our pity in thîngs that we say are piti- 
ful. If we go farther, if we speak of his righteousness as 
imputed to us, it will not be ill, in case we hold the repré- 
sentation as in art, and not as dialectic or dogmatic state- 
ment" And, continuing this style of illustration, Dr. B. 
thinks that when we remeraber how Christ has come be- 
tween us and our sins by his death, we may, in the same 
artistic manner, regard him as loading himself with our 
evils. If we are occupied especially with the désire of 
purification and cleanness of heart, we shall speak of 
Christ as a lustral offering, and déclare that his blood 
cleanseth from ail sin. Or, if we take the gênerai doctrine 
that " God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself," 
then ail the sacrificial terms come into play, and Christ 
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will be called our prîest, sacrifice, passover, lamb, blood of 
sprinkling, propitiation. In this way our subjective doc- 
trines pass into a vicarions religion. There is a profound 
philosophlcal necessity that ihey should take this form, in 
order that the masses of mankind may hâve an effective 
gospel, and that the wisest disciples may get away from 
self-handiing and self-cherishing cares. Thèse terms are 
prepared as God's form of art, for the représentation of 
Christ and hîs work ; and if we refuse to lei him pass into 
this form, interpreting the terms always in an artistic 
sensé, we hâve no mould of thought that can fitly repre* 
sent Christianity.' 

The Scriptural authority for our author's objective view 
of Christ's mission is the firsl thing to be considered. Dr. 
Bushnell, of course, does not and cannot offer any direct 
and positive proof of his intricate theory, from the New 
Testament. " It is obvions," he says, " that ail the most 
earnest Christian feelings of the apostles are colleeted 
around this objective représentation — the vicarious sacri- 
fice of Christ for the sins of the world " He should say, 
for he has the right only to say, it is obvions that the apos- 
tles often expressed their Christian feelings in language 
suggested by the Jewish rîtual. The primary question, 
so far as Biblical authority is concerued, is this, De the 
terms sacrifice^ blood^ propitiation^ bearing our sins, &c., 
retain their literal, ritualistic sensé when applied to Jésus, 
and thus endorse a vicarious theory of his mission which 
the intellect must hold as solid trutb ? The Orthodox ^ay 
pes; Dr. Bushnell says no. Are they, then, figurative 
terms and metaphors, which were naturally suggested to 
the apostles by their Hebrew éducation, and often used, 
perhaps, to smooth the path for Jewish préjudices on the 
way to Christianity? Libéral Christians generally say 
pes; Dr. Bushnell again says no, and offers the objective, 
artistic theory. The Scriptural question between Dr. 
Bushnell and his Orthodox friends must be. Are the terms 
figurative or not ? between the libéral Christians and Dr. 
Bushnell, What kind of figurative sensé must be put upon 
them? 

We hâve not room, nor do we care, to go into the ques* 
tion hère. We object to the exegetical hypothesis of an 
" altar form " for the feeling of the world, because we can- 
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not find a tithe of ihe needed warrant for it în the epistles. 
If ihe sacriûcial phraseology of the apostles is the basîs 
and outline of such a structure, we think in some of their 
letters or addresses, especially in some communications to 
the Gentile believers, a sketch of it would hâve been given, 
or some hint of it been made. Hardly would the impor- 
tant secret hâve been left by providence for even Dr. Bush- 
nell to divine. To our appréhension, it seems quite natu- 
ral, according to the ordinary laws of thought, that men 
whose minds had from youth been saturated with influen- 
ces from a System like Judaism, which they believed to 
bave been divine, should ûnd its symbols springing spon- 
taneously to their lips as the signs of new émotions, and 
the dress of unaccustomed thoughts. The vocabulary 
of its rites would, of necessity, be their dictionary, and 
the cérémonial which their youth and manhood had rever- 
ed would be the back-ground, before which their newly 
acquired failh would perpetually stand out to the mind's 
eye for comparison and contrast. We can very easily ex- 
plain the letter to the Hebrews on the supposition that the 
poetic mind of its author either used the oflSces of the 
Mosaic religion for types, or put itself upon the search for 
fanciful correspondences, which pleased the imagination, 
as glowing statements of the Saviour's office ; but if this 
solution be false, we see no other alternative than the be- 
lief that it must be interpreted by the common vicarious 
theory of the Church. Jk. Bushnell's explanation is alto- 
gether too artificial. 

And even if his views were endorsed more plainly by 
the apostolic writings, the question, to our mind, would 
still remain to be discussed — whether the epistles upon 
ail points can daim equal authority with the Saviour's 
teachings as expositions of Christianity. We cannot see 
how the miraculous commission of the apostles, which 
we hold to be indisputable, nécessitâtes belief in their 
complète inspiration. Providence did not prevent the 
gospel from being mixed with human errors immediately 
after the apostolic âge ; and it may hâve been in harmony 
with perfect wisdom to sufFer it, through their preaching, 
to take the form which their habits of thought furnished, 
and which would raake it more effective in addressing the 
spiritual condition of their time. In this view it is a signifi- 
28» 
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cant fact that neitber Dr. BushnelPs objective System, nor 
any other theory of Orthodoxy finds adéquate support in 
the Gospels, nor can it be stated in any language which 
the Savlour used. 

Dr. BushneU's " Altar Form " of Christianitv puts 
Christ's person, as a mystical power, too directly before the 
soûl, and compels too large a portion of our religions 
émotions to end in him. We cannot ascribe too great 
importance to the mission of Jésus in connection with our 
spiritual éducation ; but we may easily misconceive the 
true value of his mission. Christ did not strive to centre 
the religious feelings of his foUowers in himself, but to 
bring them into proper play towards the Deity. His pur- 
pose was to lift men into the same filial relations towards 
the Almîghty which he sustained. And to do this, he re- 
vealed God to them as their Father, established his own 
daims as the revealer, declared the laws of inward life, in 
obédience to which alone they could find spiritual heailth 
and peace, and gave a clear interprétation and vivid pic- 
ture of the character which God approves, in his own win- 
ning and spotless excellence. He bas disclosed the way, 
and offered the helps to régénération. God is the absorb- 
ing fact in religion. Christ bas revealed His deepest na- 
ture to us. No man goeth to the Father but through him ; 
but it is io the Father we are to go. The aim of every 
Christian soûl must be to see, as Jésus saw, the light of 
God's paternity streaming from every quarter upon the 
world ; to cherish a reliance upon providence as childlike 
and complète as his ; to feel, in like manner, the strength 
and warning of the Father's omniprésence ; to welcome 
duty with as cheerful a dévotion ; to manifest a self-sacri- 
fice and charity as willing and divine. To people the earth 
with beings who shall stand in the same moral relation to 
the Deity which the natursd side of Christ's expérience 
reyeals, is the hope of the gospel ; and although, by many 
this may be thought, bb it is often called, too cold a 
theory, we are convinced that more warm and poetic ones 
are in themselves unhealthy, and, in some way, breed spir- 
itual disease. 

Dr. Bushnell's exposition of the " Altar Fortn " in re- 
ligion makes what is false in fact powerful as an illusion. 
It is shocking to believe that Christ actually died for us in 
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the sacrificîal sensé, that his sufferings ransomed us from 
the toils of law, that his blood in any way conciliated God, 
and opened a possibility of pardon ; and yet, practically, 
we must feel ail ihis, must train our hearts to recognize 
Christ as our righteousness, our hope, our vicarious ré- 
demption, before inward health and freedom in goodness 
can be acquired ! If a doctrine or a set of symbols be so 
powerful for human régénération when empty of ail sub- 
jective meaning, one can hardly conceive the greater in- 
fluence they would exert if they could appear to the mind 
to be something more than husks and shells alone ; and 
Bince it is by delusion only, or at least in spile of abstract 
truth, that we are to be saved, surely the theologian can 
hardly expeet forgiveness, who deliberately périls the 
power of a ritual by unveiling the mockery of the show. 
Nor can the plea be allowed that the " altar form " must 
be judged as an artistic matter, and is not amenable to logi- 
cal laws. Truth and art can never be divorced. There 
is not one kind of truth to the imagination, and another to 
the mind. It is not the province of art to take liberties 
with truth, but to suggest it to us through peculiar média, 
to throw it back upon us from the mirrors of beauty, to 
make the whole nature glow with a récognition of it under 
an œsthetic veiL Art never has claimed a carte blanche 
for the choice of truth or falsehood, but merely for the 
sélection of her own method of expression, with which 
logic has no right to interfère, and before which it is her 
highest wisdom willingly to bow. And the forms of ex- 
pression in true art, however varied they may be, are never 
hostile to the fact or law to be revealed. Macbeth must 
be interpreted by other measures of sensé and power than 
can be brougtit to an essay on ambition and conscience ; 
but the terrifie power of the pièce springs from the splendid 
barmony of its œsthetic drapery with its subjective law. 
The Laocoon and the Madonna produce impressions which 
abstract descriptions cannot excite ; but the artist in eacb 
case achieved his triumphs, not by calculating how to pro- 
duce so much impression, but by working in accordance 
with the truth before his mind. The blended sorrow, mod- 
esty, scom and résignation in the face of the Greek slave, 
may purify our idéal of excellence better than words can 
do ; but, in order to be moved by it, we are not to study that 
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face as though il expressed something else than those simple 
qualities, something more mysterioas and indefinable. The 
greatneas of art does not lie in its indifférence to truth, but 
in its power of suggestion and expression. We do not 
complain that Dr. Bushnell would hâve an artistic élément 
in Christianity. We complain that the symbols which he 
has described, spurn the bonds of subjective trath, hâve no 
formai relation to the facts they should enclose, and are 
created, not to give illuminated statements of some hidden 
principle, but, contrary to the proprieties of art, to arouse 
and cherish impressions which, however useful, are hos- 
tile to reality. The life of Christ is the artistic power of 
the gospel, for it is the divinely arranged transparency 
through which the idéal light falls upon the world, dispel- 
llng our darkness, and disclosing, at the same time, a figure 
in which we recognise at once suggested features of the 
Almighty's character, and the full glory of a perfect soûl. 

We may say, also, that Dr. BushnelPs objective view 
of the gospel is of Utile value, from the fact that a created 
mental symbol, or one which we completely see through, 
cannot hâve such power as he attributes to the ^' Altar 
Form." A ritual pageant, worked before the sensés under 
appropriate circumstances, will stir the feelihgs and exalt 
the imagination of one who has little respect, perhaps, for 
the truth it veils. But a set of mental symbols which are 
proved to be empty of the sensé which their form suggests, 
and to which a man must fit his mind in the coolest moods 
of retirement, is truly a wonderful triumph of art. A con- 
férence meeting of theologians like Dr. B., ail fresh from 
the anatomical labors of their studies, where the vicarious 
scheme had been dissected as a cariosity, yet each in turn 
exhorting the rest in the language of its doctrines, would 
be a désirable spectacle. Dr. Bushnell describes the at- 
tempt of a soûl to reach healthy goodness, on the Unita- 
rian scheme, by the figure of a man trying to lift himself 
by the shoulders. Really we do not think the dilemma is 
relieved by putling the man in a basket, and bidding him 
strain at ihe handles. 

It is difficult to détermine, from the language which Dr. 
B. has used, what state of feeling it is which this idéal litur- 
gy will induce, and how it is to be awakened. Self-cul- 
ture, he tells us, has nothing to do with religion, however 
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sacred the causes we apply to ourselves, until we deposit 
our soal in God, and in the forms of exercise and feeling 
which are ofFered us by Him. If Christ has brought us a 
spiritual remedy for our sin, it will be insufficient if we 
are to apply it to our particular wants and diseases. When 
a man is addressing his own nature with means, motives, 
and remédies, he is held to that which he needs most of ail 
to escape, viz. : the hînging of his life on himself and the 
interests of his own person. And therefore he needs a 
religion objectively made out for him ; " so that, when he 
is ready to faint, he may drop himself, by an act of faith, 
and total self-renunciation, into the objective grâce provi- 
ded, there to deposit himself and cease even to be, save 
in his Saviour," Thîs is too shadowy to criticise, for it 
is too vague to be understood. It may be very true that 
constant and microscopic self-inspection is not the method 
of spiritual health ; but the necessity of an " altar form " of 
religion is not the coroUary of that truth. If it be a fact 
that men cannot please Qod at ail by their works, and are 
only admitted to divine favor through the condescension 
and expressional sufferings of Jésus, then the émotions of 
the soûl must be absorbed with the provisions for its escape 
from perdition ; and we can well see how the true religions 
State would be " to hang ourselves upon the altar of sacri- 
fice sprinkled by the blood of Jésus, to quiet our eoul in 
his peace, clothe it in his righteousness, and trust him as 
the Lamb of Qod that taketh away our sin." But if 
Christianity be the trumpet-call to a new and nobler life, 
îf it brîng the means of régénération only to set up a 
bigher law of righteousness, enforced by " appalling*' sanc- 
tions, which law of course we are required to obey, we 
need to be informed more clearly why a ritual that is sub- 
jectively untrue is necessary to help us to keep the law, 
and how its effects are realized by the mind. Besides, it 
seems évident to us that this " altar form " must legitimate 
itself to every man according to his private sensé of need. 
Dr. Bushnell admits that it is possible to hâve a Christian 
expérience without it. It is dangerous, he says, to let it 
go ; but perhaps no one man can judge of the religions 
necessities of a différent class of minds. And if a man 
says deliberately, I do*ntneedit, it is a hindrance or a sham 
tome — we do not see how Dr. Bushnell would reply. 
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Or, if we must believe that some artistic présentation of 
religion is necessary to produce a true subjective state, 
tben any is good, to a pàrticular man, whicb wili produce 
that State, and so every body may be ieft to frame an 
" altar form " that will best meet bis want. 

And, in our view, the objective System we are consider- 
ing is vitiated by the mystical estimate of life which it 
implies. We are told that "to be ever lifting ourselves 
by our will, to be hanging round our works, canvassing 
our defecls, and studying the pathology of our evils, were 
enough, of itself, to drive one mad." We assent to this 
most cordially ; but when we are told, as a remedy for 
such an evil, that in the '^ simple, unselfish, unreflective 
exercises " of a mental liturgy we " make our closest ap- 
proach to God," we insist that the Christian law of culture 
is lost sight of, and a false law intruded in its place. Dr. 
Bushnell nowhere recognises the value of cheerful dévo- 
tion to Christian dutîes as the true sanative of the soûl, 
and the condition of Ihe trnest peace. The condition of 
firm, lasting spiritual health is steady work, as the exprès- ^ 
sion of stable faith. Chrislianity has a simple objective 
scheme of training, which Dr. Bushnell is not alone in hav- 
ing missed. " If ye do his will, ye shall know of the doc- 
trine." " Whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, 
and continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, but 
a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in his deedJ^ 
If a man is always inquiring into the grounds of his faith, 
and trying to shear ail mystery from the propositions of 
religion, his anxieties, and perplexities, and oscillations of 
mood, will at last be generalized in the constant prayer — 
" Lord, I believe ; help thou my unbelief." The true regi- 
men, howeverunpoetic it may seem, is to settle,on gênerai 
grounds, the broad principlesof religion ; and then, letting 
logic go, to enthrone them over the will, live thera out, 
and let faith tighten its own roots in a deep practical soil. 
When a man's frame is wasted and dyspeptic, it is not 
true wisdom in him to spend the time in looking mourn- 
fully at his shrunken muscles, and sighing for health while 
the stomach gives its warning twinge of pain^ Â cure 
will not be efFected till the fibres hâve a chance to brace 
themselves by exercise, till the activity of the mind is di- 
rected to other subjects, so that a healthy tone may be re- 
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stored by the play of laws that work in secret, and are only 
arrested by being anxiously observed. And so we must 
not try to find religious peace in the mystical way, by 
striving, directiy, and with malice prepense, to lose our- 
selves in God. There is a wholesome distance for the 
soûl to keep. In the orbit of duty we find the only healthy 
nearness to the central spiritual light. Ând if there is 
danger that the soûl may be enslaved by a légal virtue, 
and tormented with introspective methods of relief, a wise 
physician will not prescribe seclusion in an oratory where 
mystic symbols, that violate the stubborn truth of nature, 
may refresh for a moment the wilted mind ; nor will he 
order it to be swung, like a rheumatic sufferer, in some soft 
hammock of liturgy, where it may be luUed^ into dreamy 
unconsciousness of its disease ; he will know that the pro- 
per remedy is to cast it upon some unselfish labor, to bid 
it forget itself in générons toil, assured that the peace it 
seeks, and the strength it needs, must be the incidental re- 
turn of faithfulness, the pleasurable glow of spiritual 
health. The valves which allow the influx of the Divine 
spirit into the soûl, are opened from within ; and they only 
yield to the unclosing pressure of a faithful will. Mysti- 
cism and quietism represent the futile ambition of the 
heart to find a more direct path towards communion with 
the Deity, and a more attractive escape from '^ self-hand- 
ling cares,'* than systematic dedication of the active pow- 
ers to the practical demands of the Christian law. Médi- 
tation is one of our spiritual wings ; but faithfulness must 
be added, before the soûl is furnisbed with a pair. He 
that losetb his life, in duty, for the sake of Christ, shall 
find it The peace-giving ritual of the gospel is disinter- 
ested work. 

Hère we must take leave of Dr. Bushnell's book. Our 
readers hâve reason, on many accounts, to regret that we 
hâve looked exclusively at the consistency of his theology. 
And certainly the tone of our criticism, upon many of his 
spéculative positions, neither represents the deepest inter- 
est which his volume bas awakened in us, nor our feeling 
towards the man. Had we chosen to bring together the 
choice passages from thèse Discourses, we might hâve filled 
the pages we hâve occupied, with a literary repast which 
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could hardly be excelled. Or, had we attempted to calcu- 
late the iDfluence it will exert upon Orthodox theology, 
and the developement of hieber viéwB of Cbristianitj, ex- 
pressions of gratitude woold bave been substitated for tbe 
langaage of dissent. We see anotber proof tbat natrupe 
loves the oscillating, vibratory, method of progress, in the 
fact that Connecticut bas nurtored and sbeltered Ihr. Tay- 
lor and Dr. Basbnell. Tbe grim, granité visage of onr 
New England Orthodoxy, of late years, bas begun myste- 
riously to warm with life, and occasionally bas relaxed into 
something like a smile. Bat now its stony lips, as if melt- 
ed miraculoasly by tbe dawning sunlight, bave burst into 
a rich, musical, and captivating chant Wbat is to be the 
immédiate fate of this volume in tbe councils tbat must 
décide its fate, it would be désirable to know* It is a fine 
contribution to spiritual literature ; it is a mortal blow at 
tbe System which, after abandoning to tbe reason, it stiives 
to reconciie with the beart, of tbe world. Tbe inconsistencies 
in it wili soon fall away and leave its principles to tbeir 
natural effect upon the community. If tbe autbor's associ- 
âtes attempt to crush the elastic énergies whicb it contains, 
it will surely explode, and make, at least^ some noise. If 
tbey let it alone, it will do its work by gradually warming 
and vivifying tbeir System, so tbat it will be àianged in 
every tbing but the name. t» s. k. 
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Article XXIV. 

The Biblical Argument for Capital Punishment as a 
Divine Ordinance. 

Au Essay on the Ground and Reason of Punishment, with spécial 
référence to the Penalty of Death ; by Tayler Lewis, Esq. And a 
Defence of Capital Punishment, by Rev. George Cheever, D. D. 
With an Appendix, containing a Review of Burleigh on the Death 
Penalty. New York : Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 1846. 12mo. 
pp. 365. 

When we looked into this work, on ils first appearance, 
we thought there were several things worthy of serions 
considération in Prof. Lewis's Essay, and a good deal of 
ability, of the forensic kind, in Dr. Cheever's Defence. 
Yet it did not strike us, at the lime, that the main argu- 
ment was such as to need a reply. Doubtless, the writers 
exposed some cavils and captious criticisms, and over- 
turned some extrême grounds, that had been resorted to 
by some of the various parties on the opposite side. This 
it was easy to do. But when they came to argue their 
own fundamental position, namely, that Capital Punish- 
ment is a positive ordinance of God, universally and 
perpetually binding like his moral laws, we thought they 
made out their plea by means only of assumptions that 
were too gross to escape the notice of careful thinkers, 
whether advocates or opponents. 

Such was our impression, at the time. Our attention, 
however, has been recalled to the work, by a very différent 
judgement, lately pronounced upon it, in a leading Periodi- 
cal of our most inâuential religions dénominations ; and 
we hâve taken pains to go over the argument again. 
" It is," says the Biblical Repository for last April, " a 
" masterly argument, based on the Divine authority, and on 
" the expérience of the world, in favor of Capital Punish- 
" ment ; and ail attempts to set it aside, or évade ils con- 
" clusions, are vain. It has already donc a great work. 
"It has made a deep and salutary impression on the 
" public mind ; restrained, as by a mountain-barrier, that 
VOL. VI. 29 
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'* tide of licentiousness, irréligion, and mock-sensibîlity," &c. 
" Nothing so convincing, so logically irrésistible^ bas been 
" wrilten, as this argument of Dr. Cheever. It onght to be 
" read and pondered by every legislator. judge, jnryman, 
" minister, layman, and citizen, that its principles and con- 
<' clusions may be embodied in public sentiment, and made 
" to control the législation and jurisprudence of this great 
" country." 

Tbis commendation, from so respectable a quarter, bas 
led us to suppose that the argument may be at least as 
strong as any which is known on that side of the question; 
that it is, in fact, the argument on which the advocates of 
Capital Punishment as a Divine ordinance, rest the cause. 
To say nothing of their making'it the basis of an attempt 
"to control the législation and jurisprudence of this great 
country," it is probably the ground of personal conviction 
with a numerous class. If so, by meeting it^ we shall 
meet the great difEculty which they feel to be in the way 
"of abolishing, or commuting, that penalty. Let us, then^ 
look into this "logically irrésistible" plea; we mean, into 
that part of it which claims the sanction of the Scriptures 
and the Divine authority. 

The reason why we confine the examination to this, is, 
that the Biblical argument, as it is called, or the argument 
for a divine command, is what gives life and character to 
the whole. Take this away, and ail that remains is, 
simply, a question of civil législation, to be disposed of on 
the same gênerai principles with other questions of the 
kind. The plea that God bas fixed the matter, unalter- 
ably, by an express injunction, is the vital part of the 
whole cause, as Messrs. Lewis and Cheever bave argued 
it, and, we suppose^ as it is popularly held. 

It is well, in the outset, to mark distinctly what the plea 
itself is — ^what its hypothesis is, — ^that we may not go 
sturobling about in a mist. Let us, first, see clearly the 
position that is contended for. It is not merely that God 
did, in ancient times, institute or authorize Capital Pun- 
ishment for a particular state of society then existing ; nor 
is it merely that he bas never since expressly forbidden it, 
but allowed it to stand on the same ground with every 
thing else that belongs to civil législation. It is not even 
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that he gives human governments the rîght to inflict that 
penalty, when they find it to be necessary ; leaving them, 
however, to judge of the necessity, or exigency, as he 
leaves them to do with respect to ail other civil penalties. 
We should be careful to observe, that nothing of this kind 
îs what is pleaded for, but something fundamentally dif- 
férent, and indeed wholly anomalous. The ground taken, 
though seldom stated in its most extraordinary aspects, is, 
that God, by a positive statute of universal and perpétuai 
obligation, commands us, directly commands us, to put 
the murderer to death ; so that, of course, it is rébellion 
against him to set that particular form of punishment 
aside, or to attempt to set it aside, and to substitute any 
other which. may seem to us more salutary. Neither 
governments nor individuals hâve any right to move in 
the case, except to receive, and carry into exécution, a 
statute already established by the word of God. It is a 
solitary exception from the otherwise universal province 
of human législation over crime. In ail other cases, God 
only enjoins, on " the powers that now be," the eternal 
principles of justice and mercy, and leaves them to work 
out thèse principles into such statutes as the circumstances 
may appear to demand ; but, in this one case, he super- 
sedes that rule, and comes forth directly as our civil Legis- 
lator, enacting the civil penalty for ail times and places, as 
he has donc with respect to no other crime in the whole 
pénal code. In this particular, ail governments and ail 
persons are under a civil Theocracy, as much as the 
ancient Jews were. 

This is the ground covered by the plea. It seems, on 
the face of it, to belong with other Theocratical hypothèses 
that hâve had their day ; such as the divine right of kings, 
and of the kingly form of government to the exclusion of 
every other, the divine obligation of God's people, in ail 
times, to exterminate obstinate heathens, the universal 
obligation to put witches to death, &c. AU thèse hâve 
been proved, or hâve beèn thought to be proved, by argu- 
ments as " logically irrésistible," and as far-fetched also, 
as the one in question. We would ask its advocates 
whether they hâve ever looked its Theocratical aspects full 
in the face, so as to be completely aware what it is they 
propose to maintain. No doubt, many ingeniously linked 
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chains of reasonîng, many verbal criticisms of the high- 
pressure kind, many dove-tailings of texts wilh assump- 
tions and inferences, can be framed in its favor, if we will 
but take time enough, — as there hâve likewise been framed 
for the other Theocratical hypothèses that we hâve classed 
with it. But, after ail, do its advocates themselves feel 
quite prepared, as yet, to take their stand boldly on so 
desperate a position, when they see what it is? It 
would be well to settle, in their own minds, defînitely, 
what it is they are pleading for ; for no right, that may be 
used when needed, but for an absolute injunction that 
takes ail such right away. AU the best and wisest states- 
men may become convinced, like Sir James Mackintosh 
and olhers, that Capital Punishment does not work favor- 
ably in our présent state of society, and that a différent 
penalty would better secure the public good; but, even 
then, they must not try the experiment of a change, or if 
it has been tried and found bénéficiai they must not con- 
tinue it, because hère is God's unevadable command for 
bloodshed. The whole coramunity of freemen and law- 
makers may become satisfied that, under existing circum- 
stances, it brutalizes and vitiates more than it deters, as 
they in gênerai are already satisfied is the case with pub- 
lic exécutions ; but still they must not vote, nor move, for 
a remedy, because it would be impiely in them to assume 
any such jurisdiction, in the premises, as they posse^s 
with respect to every other overt offence. In this one 
point, we are shut out from ail free législation, and from 
ail discretionary power, being under an absolute Theoc- 
racy. 

We think its advocates will feel that nothing short of 
tolerably plain proof can justify so strange a position. 
And now, what is the proof that is relied upon for the 
purpose ? any statute directly in point, imposed on society 
everywhere and in ail âges ? or, has it to be made out by 
assumptions, by supposing a form of command, and then 
a universality of its application, that are not given in the 
text itself? If we understand the plea, the only proof, 
which it claims as positive, is the noted sentence found 
among the déclarations that God addressed to Noah and 
his sons after the flood : " Whoso sheddeth man's blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed ; for in the image of God 
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made he man," (Gen. îx. 6.) This is ail that is alleged as 
direct support*; not a word, not a hint, of an ordinance 
imperative on mankind through ail afler limes and dispen- 
sations ; nor, indeed, on civil governments at any time, 
since no such Œrganizations are recognized, eilher in the 
passage or in its context, neither did they then exist ; nor 
can we say with certainty that it was intended as an abso- 
lute comraand even to the people of that âge to which it 
was addressed, since it may hâve been declaratory, rather 
than imperative, in its meaning, as it actually is in its form. 
And this is to be taken as direct and sufficient proof of an 
hypothesis sp vastly wider! an hypothesis in itself so un- 
likely, and so contradictory to the gênerai provision for 
haman government! There are some other texts and 
Scripture-facts, that are pleaded as incidentally corrobora- 
tive, of which we may take notice in the sequel ; but, if 
deprived of this one passage, it is virtually conceded that 
the whole falls to the ground. 

Now, plain common-sense, unschooled in the arta of 
glossing language with foreign meanings, would see 
nothing in this passage that answers to the exorbitant 
demands of the proposition. It would just as soon find 
a Theocratical ordinance, of universal obligation, to slay 
ail who bear anns, in those words of our Saviour: " Put 
up again thy sword into his place ; for ail they that take 
the sword, shall perish with the sword." Does any body 
think it would be difficult for an expert hypothesis-framer 
to make out, after the fashion of Dr. Cheever, a case from 
thèse words, with the help of verbal analogies, possible 
allusions, and gratuitous premîses ? and especially with 
the advantage of the precept being a part of the Christian 
dîspensation ? In justice we might hère dismiss his argu- 
ment, as manifestly a failure at the outset. The proof, 
adduced as positive, is not positive, nor in any respect 
such as the natural improbability and singularly anoma- 
lous character of the hypothesis ïequire. We cannot 
reasonably be held to listen, in a question of practical mo- 
ment, to a séries of ingenious and far-fetched subtilities, 
as proof of a notion so apparently extravagant in itself, — 
we mean, when we find that the principal évidence 
brought forward does not fairly meet the case. We may 
then rule the matter out of hearing, at once. Unless we 
29* 
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adopt for gênerai use, some such raie, of exclusion by 
defauU^ the promise, that the flood shall not again cover 
the earth, would be of little worth to us, for we should be 
drowned with a more noisome déluge of extravagances, 
wild schemes, and desperate partisan théories, rushing in 
upon us from above and beneath, from the broken up 
fountains of Symmes's great Deep, and firom the opened 
Windows of Davis's Univercœlum. 

Lest it be suspected, however, that there must of course 
be strong points, somewhere, in an argument which is 
held up with such confident défiance, let us foUow it 
through, notwithstanding ail its subtilities, and in spite of 
the distance to which it forages abroad for supplies. As 
we go along, we shall endeavor, also, to pass in review 
the sources that are popularly supposed to afford some 
évidence for the proposition. 

Perhaps it may be thought that the Mosaic code would 
furnish more direct support for the hypothesis than is to be 
found in the déclarations to Noah ; since it is unquestion- 
able that God did, therein, expressly command the Jews 
to inflict Capital Punishment for a great number of offen- 
ces. But then we must observe, that its advocates do not 
venture to seek direct support in that quarter; because, 
were they to adduce the Mosaic code as binding on us 
at this day, certain unwelcome conséquences would come 
in with it. 1\ It would extend the penalty much farther 
than is desired : to ail idolaters as well as to murderers, 
to wjtches and wizzards and those who consult them, to 
adulterers, man-stealers, false prophets, unchaste females 
who marry without first declaring their frailty, Sabbath- 
breakers, or those who even kindle a fire in their dwellings 
on the Sabbath, contumelious children, to those who eat 
flesh with the blood in it, and to several other descriptions 
of persons. It is therefore felt that it will not do to plead, 
in a direct way, the Capital Punishments that were enact- 
ed in the Mosaic law, as it would be like bringing in an 
ally whose exterminating sword could not be stayed short 
of too frightful a havoc. More than twenty différent 
offences, some of which are now practised by every body, 
become Capital, when once the Jewish code is called to 
our aid. And 2, besides ail this, every body sees that to 
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admit the outward statutes of that law as obligatory at 
présent, would oblige us to be circumcised, — in short, to 
become Jews and give up " the liberly wherewith Christ 
hath made us free," to abolish even our existing forms of 
civil governraent, and take the whole system of the Jewish 
Theocracy entire. Thèse conséquences would plaînly be 
inévitable, and they are too formidable to be incurred. 
Even Prof. Lewis and Dr. Cheever are careful, at least are 
anxious, to shun this rock. The former says, (p. 88,) 
" We should hesitate to rest the cause alone on thèse 
grounds, [the Mosaic statutes,] if the Bible furnished us 
with no other." The latter says, (p. 142,) " To that code, 
[the Jewish,] we do not resort for argument ; it is unne* 
cessary ; we do not rest the right or duty of Capital Pun- 
ishment on any part of it." 

And yet, if our readers will believe us, to that very 
code both of thèse writers do " resort for argument," It 
is one of the niost curions examples, that we hâve seen, 
of men struggling between conscious danger of absurdity, 
on the one hand, and an overcoming sensé of need that 
impels them to it, on the other. Dr. Cheever finishes the 
sentence, last quoted, by adding, " nevertheless, it [the 
Mosaic code,] forms a luminous commentary on the ordi- 
nance revealed to Noah." And he then proceeds, through 
several pages, to insist on the positiveness with which 
Capital Punishment was exacted by the Jewish law, just 
as if this " luminous commentary," as he calls it, deûned 
the ordinance for us, as well as for the ancient Jews, and 
as if the positiveness related to us as well as to them ! 
in which case, one would suppose, we must inflict the 
penalty to the full extent prescribed by those explanatory 
statutes. And Prof. Lewis says expressly, that, of the 
two arguments from the Old Testament, " the one is deri- 
ved from the clear and undisputed provisions of the Jew- 
ish law, requiring, in ail cases, the death of the wilful 
murderer, without any compensation or équivalent. Thou 
shalt take him even from my altar, saith the Lord. It was 
no mère permission^ to make it a part of their criminal 
code, with an alternative, if they chose to venture upon 
a hazardous experiment; but a positive command, acom- 
panied with a threat of vengeance against the land, if the 
law was not carried into the most strict and rigorous exé- 
cution." (p. 87.) 
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This is the considération that he urges. But, dœs 
Prof. Lewis hold that the Jewish law is binding on us ? 
Of course, we suppose Not. How, then, does he dérive 
from it an argument to bind us fast by its provisions ? 
"We confess, we cannot tell. The following is his own 
exposition of the matter ; if our readers can see, in it, any 
relevancy to his object, they must analyze it for tbemselves, 
for hère our skill fails us. " Whilst admitting that, as 
matter of détail, the particular Jewish législation may not, 
per scj be obligatory on us, yet as honestly holding to the 
inspiration and Divine authority of the Old Testament, 
and firmly believing that ail * the words of the book of 
this law' were actually spoken by Almighty God, we 
must contend that, however liable to modification in their 
particular application to times and circumstances, they do 
contain, in their principles and in their essence, the élé- 
ments of eternal truth. The spécifie statute was made, it 
is true, for the Jewish people ; but the reasons and sanc- 
tions assigned are for ail nations, and for ail times. The 
principles on which the law is grounded, are as immutable 
as the Lawgiver himself." (p. 88.) Now, we may admit 
ail this, in every sensé that the writer can be supposed to 
hâve intended ; we do indeed hold to the inspiration and 
Divine authority of the Old Testament, and believe that 
the uUimate principles, on which the Mosaic law was 
grounded, are immutable. But we hâve no conception 
of any force or bearing, in ail this, on the point now in 
hand. With much respect for him, we put the question 
to the Professer, Do you mean that, since the Mosaic law 
was given by God, it is imperative on us, in any such 
way as that we must adopt its outward provisions, even 
those of a gênerai kind, — ^to say nolhing of its particular 
statutes in détail ? Of thèse latter you seem to make an 
exception ; are we, however, bound by its gênerai form of 
civil government, by its gênerai code of penalties, by its 
gênerai ritual of religions observances ? We hâve always 
thought that the outward law was originally instituted, 
not for Gentiles, but for the Jews alone ; and for them 
only " till the time of reformation." But do you mean 
that it had no such limitation, and that we must now go 
back to its civil Theocracy, its national Church and Priest- 
hood, its ground-rite of circumcision, its fleshly sacrifices, 
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its multifold penalty of death, &c., because ail thèse are 
leading or gênerai features of Ihat law ? If you say Yes, 
"we can understand you, and admire your consistency ; 
if you say No, pray tell us (for we do not understand) 
how you get your argument, from it, for the perpétuai 
obligation of that one item. Capital Punishment? And 
when you shall hâve explained this, it will be necessary to 
show us, (for we are wholly in the dark,) how you make 
that penalty obligatory on one or two crimes, but not on 
the rest which it equally covers. We hold the Mosaic 
law sacred for the purposes for which it was given ; but 
we avow to the world that no argument is " logically irré- 
sistible" with us, that admits the revocation of a tempo- 
rary law, and still appeals to it as proof of the perpétuai 
force of some one of its provisions. 

Dr. Cheever is more wary, repeatedly advertizing us 
that he does not appeal to the Mosaic Institutions as a 
sanction now valid. He has a method, that we can un- 
derstand, by which he hopes to obtain some help from 
them, and yet to avoid the absurdity of bringing the whole 
code into force. Let us mark the distinction : He adduces 
the injunctions of Capital Punishment in the Mosaic 
statutes, not because they are Mosaic statutes, but because 
they are, he says, a " commentary on the ordinance reveal- 
ed to Noah ;" or because, by referring back to that original 
command, they re-promulgate it. (pp. 142, 145, 161, 245, 
&c.) But, re-promulgate it for whom ? we would ask. 
Certainly not for us, but for the Jews, for whom the ordi- 
nance was thus reiterated, and for whom it need^ to be 
reiterated in order to make it binding in their case. And 
since we hâve no similar réitération, nor explicit récogni- 
tion, of it, in the Christian dispensation, il is not of course 
brought to bear on us, as it was on the ancient Jews. 
Does not Dr. Cheever see that, in his eagerness to coUect 
arguments, he has laid his hand on one that points the 
other way ? 

Let him not be alarmed, however ; we can assure him 
that the argument is good for nothing, either way ; for it 
is based on a pure fiction. AU this alleged recognizance, 
in the Jewish law, of the déclaration to Noah, is an inven- 
tion of his own. His management, in this case, deserves 
notice. He quotes a number of statutes from the Mosaic 
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law, in which Capital Punishment was enjoined wîth 
référence, he asserts, to the old Noachie ordinance. For 
instance : " In the 35th chapter of Numbers," says he, 
" in the last five verses, there is a manifest référence to this 
ordinance." Âgain : of Exod. xxi. 14, and Deut. xix. 13, 
he says, " the ténor of thèse déclarations, their point, ex- 
plicitness, urgency, and severity, would incline us to think 
that God had observed, at that perîod, the same unwilling- 
ness to exécute the penalty of the Noachie ordinance, the 
same false sensibility, and the same tendency to infidelity, 
which at intervais prevails in society at the présent day ;" 
and that God, therefore, re-enforced the original penalty 
with the more emphasis. He speaks, off-hand. of the 
" reassertion," and " réitération," of that ordinance, by the 
Mosaic law ; he informs us that the statutes of Capital 
Punishment, in the latter, were framed under the authority 
of the former universal statute, and looked back to it ; he 
insists that this remarkable référence serves to confirm the 
universality and perpetuity of the déclaration to Noah, 
since it shows that God himself recognized its authority 
in his long subséquent législation for the Jews. This is a 
favorite argument with him : it fills a large space in his 
book ; he returns to it again and again. We hâve already 
seen what bearing it would hâve, were the alleged fact 
only true ; but we need not inform those who are familial 
with the laws of Moses, that there is no such référence to 
Noah, nor hint of such référence, in ail their enactments, 
and injunctions, of Capital Punishment. The whole of 
this allégation, which plays so prominent a part, is but 
one of our author's assumptions. If the memory of our 
readers does not serve them, they can easily turn to the 
texts, noted above, which he selected as spécial examples ; 
and they will see how much we are indebted to his inven- 
tive imagination. What we hâve pointed out, in this one 
case, is everywhere characteristic of his work. In nearly 
ail of its chapters, some interpolating or perverting glosses, 
some fictitious premises, or gratuitous postulâtes, glide 
smoothly into the current of its rhetoric, and help to make 
out the desired conclusion. We seldom meet with a 
writer who equals him in this respect. As an amusing 
example of the gravity with which he uses the first of 
thèse methods, see the turn he gives to the text describing 
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a religious man who shall dwell on bigh : << he that de- 
spiseth the gain of oppressions, tbat shaketh bis hands 
from bolding of bribes, tbat stoppetb bis ears from bearing 
of blood," — ^tbat is, says Dr. Cbeever, " will not, for one 
moment, listen to any tbing, but the exécution of tbe 
Divine law upon tbe murderer. AU tbis is remarkable." 
(p. 253.) We scarcely ever saw any tbing more so. 

To the bypotbesis, then, of a Tbeocratical injonction in 
our day, no aid is furnisbed by tbe Mosaic code, either 
directly, or as a "commentary" on tbe déclaration to 
Noab. Tbe simple fact is, tbat God commanded tbe 
Jews to inflict the punishment of deatb, not for murder 
only, but also for some twenty or tbirty other offences ; 
and that tbis command, belonging as it did to tbe gênerai 
System of their Tbeocracy, cannot be separated from it, 
and bas no more obligation on us tban bas tbe rest of tbe 
System. We know it is easy, if thèse considérations be 
kept out of sjght, to declaim on tbe sacredness of those 
laws, so as to produce popular eflect. Enthusiastic, or 
designing, partisans may say, witb sucb a view, '< Tbe 
laws were not those of Moses, but of God. The wbole 
code, from beginning to end, was framed by Divine inspi- 
ration, and possessed tbe autbority of the Divine sanction." 
And to ail tbis we answer, Very true. But when tbey 
proceed to infer, in substance, ' Wbat impiety then, what 
infidelity, what enmity against religion, to set those laws 
aside! and to get tbe community to set them aside! 
Wbat presumption to substitute our own statutes for 
those ot God ! Mark, bow solemnly, bow stringently, be 
enjoins tbe infliction of deatb for murder [alone!], bow 
be expressly forbids, in the most pointed manner, any 
sparing, or commutation, and threatens vengeance on tbe 
wbole land, in case of neglect,' &c. — when tbey fall into 
Buch a strain, we are tempted to make one request of 
tbem, namely, tbat tbey be consistent; that tbey keep 
straight on, in tbe same lofty tone, tbrough ail tbe statutes 
and provisions of that law which are enjoined witb equal 
solemnity ; expostulating witb those who will not be cir- 
cumcised, who will not put ail idolaters and witches and 
diviners and certain unchaste females to deatb, nor exé- 
cute tbis penalty on sucb as kindle fires, or gather sticks, 
on tbe Sabbath, who will not belp to extirpate tbe beathen 
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tribes, root and branch, in the manner prescribed, &c. 
They hâve the same grounds for rebuke, in thèse cases, as 
in the other. But we show them a better way : " Now 
the end of the commandaient is charity ont of a pure 
heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned ; 
from which some having swerved hâve turned aside unto 
vain jangling, desiring to be teachers of the law, under- 
standing neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm." 
We hâve now raentioned ail the proofs that our authors 
find in the Old Testament. In the New, Dr. Cheever 
discovers four passages, which he thinks either recognize 
the déclaration to Noah as still binding, or else directly 
imply the Divine authority of Capital Punishment. They 
are the foUowing. 1. The rebuke of Christ to Peter, when 
the latter smote ofT the ear of the high-priest's servant: 
" Put up again thy sword into his place ; for ail they that 
take the sword, shall perish with the sword." ^ 2. St 
Paul's answer to Festus, when arraigned under a charge, 
not of murder, but of sédition and of profaning the temple, 
to which his language refers : " I stand at Cœsar's judge- 
ment-seat, where I ought to be judged ; to the Jews hâve 
I donc no wrong, as thou very well knowest. For if I be 
an ofTender, or hâve committed any thing worthy of death^ 
I refuse not to die ; but if there be none of thèse things 
whereof they accuse me, no man may deliver me unto 
them. I appeal unto Cœsar." ^ 3. St. Paul's injunction 
to " be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no 
power but of God ; the powers that be, are ordained of 

God If thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; 

for he beareth not the sword in vain ; for he is a minîster 
of God, a revenger to exécute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil." ^ 4. The remark of St. John in the Révélation, with 
référence to the war which the beast waged with the 
saints, and in which he overcame them for a while : " He 
that leadeth into captivity, shall go into captivity ; he that 
killeth with the sword, must be killed -with the sword."* 
(pp. 149, 150, 151, 247, 248, 259.) We mean no disre- 
spect to Dr. Cheever, for we are far from feeling any ; but, 
we must not affront the common-sense of our readers, by 
supposing comments to be necessary towards showing that 
thèse passages hâve no référence to his subject. We 

1 Matt xxvi. 52. 9 Acts, xxv. 10, 11. 3 Rom. xiii. 1-7. 4Rev.xiii.10- 
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repeat : this is saîd without involving dîsrespect to him ; 
for we readily conceive how an earnest pleader, of 
brilliant imagination and even powerful mind, but wholly 
întent on strengthening his cause, may resort to desperate 
means, which a spectator, of tamer spirit, sees in ail their 
extravagance. Still, that intemperate partisanship ought 
unquestionably to be rebuked, which treats the Scriptures 
•with such violence in order to strain them to its ends. It 
seems often to be forgotten, that the Bible may be more 
îrreparably desecrated, in the public mind, by this rash 
abuse from its friends, than by the assaults of infidelity. 

And now, after foUowing our authors ihrough the 
Mosaic law, and through the gospel, in their search for 
«ome additional support, some relative confirmation, of 
their hypothesis ; after seeing the utmost that Dr. Cheevei^ 
can do, even with his "logically irrésistible" plea, in 
drawing passages forth from thèse sources, we find that we 
must fall back wholly on that one solitary sentence, taken 
from the déclarations to Noah and his sons : " Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed: 
for in the image of God made he man." Hère we must 
settle down, at last. Not only is this the sole positive 
proof, it is the sole proof of any kind, which can be addu- 
ced from the Scriptures, that God has superseded the 
gênerai freedom of human législation, in the case of mur- 
der, and established a universal and perpétuai Theocracy 
o ver that crime. 

We trust our readers will keep in mind that the ques- 
tion is not, whetjier he allows to civil governments a rîght 
to inflict the penalty of death, on the same ground with 
other penalties, when honestly deemed necessary ; much 
less, whether he authorized it in a particular state of Soci- 
ety that once existed, as he authorized the utter massacre 
of heathen tribes. The only point we are concerned with, 
in this controversy, is, Did he, in his déclaration to Noah, 
impose a direct statute of this purport, on ail mankind, 
through every coming âge and dispensation ? The mat- 
ter of fact is, that he did not ; there is no such statute ex^ 
pressed, none that is evidently implied. It has to be made 
eut, if made-out at ail, by inference after inference ; ail, of 
too uncertain a tenure for so extrême a conclusion to be 

VOL. VI. 30 
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hazarded upon them. We musl first infer, or properly 
speaking assume, that the déclarative, the indicative, form 
of the sentence is to be taken imperatively : as it may, or 
may not be, according to grammatical construction. But 
we must make no aliowance for the uncertainty ; we must 
assume that it positively commands Noah and his sons to 
slay the murderer as a religious duty, instead of announc- 
ing a gênerai fact which God had, for the time being, 
secured in his providence by means of human agency. 
Having done this, we must then assume, outright, that ail 
which was addressed to Noah and his sons, was address- 
ed to the whole human race in ail after times ; of which 
we know there is no intimation, either hère or elsewhere. 
It is said to be one of the Rabbinic traditions, which are 
not of good repute in the gospel. And lastly, we must 
assume that the supposed command was given to ail man- 
kind, not in their individual capacity, as ail other univer- 
sal and perpétuai commands are given, but merely to 
legislators in civil governments, such as did not then exist 
It must be a political command, not a personal one ; so 
Dr. Cheever himself admits. (pp. 159, 161.) Thèse are 
the steps which we must ourselves construct, out of noth- 
ing, in order to climb from the passage up to the proposed 
conclusion. It is a question of serions moment, notwith- 
standing its ludicrous aspect. Are our law-makers and 
citizens quîte ready to mount on this airy ladder, as a 
basis sufficiently broad and firm for the attempt, which 
seems to be recommended, '' to control the législation and 
jurisprudence of this great country " ? 

Let us see what the whole passage is, from which this 
fragment is taken ; for the whole ought to be read together, 
and understood according to some uniform rule that will 
serve for every part. " And God blessed Noah and his 
sons and said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth. And the fear of you, and the dread 
of you, shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon 
every fowl of the air, upon ail that moveth upon the earth, 
and upon ail the fîshes of the sea ; into your hand are 
they delivered. Every moving thing that liveth shall be 
méat for you ; even as the green herb hâve I given you 
ail things. But flesh, with the life thereof, which is the 
blood thereof, shall ye not eat. And surely your blood of 
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your lives will I requîre ; àt the hand of every beast will I 
require it, and at the hand of man ; at Ihe hand of every 
man's brolher will I require the life of man. Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; 
for in the image of God made he man. And you, be ye 
fruitful, and multiply ; bring forth abundantly in Ihe earth, 
and multiply therein." * Passing over the repeated encour- 
agement to replenish the then desolate earth, and the 
promise that their dread should be on ail the lower Créa- 
tures, hère are five things to be observed. 1. The spécial 
référence of the whole to Noah and his sons : " And God 
blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto them," &c. 
Some of the particulars that follow are, of course, equally 
applicable to olhers ; as is the case wilh most addresses to 
men of any given period. 2. The sanction to eat animal 
food, to the fuUest extent : " Every moving thing that 
liveth shall be méat for you ; even as the green herb hâve 
I given you ail things." 3. The prohibition to eat flesh 
with the blood in it: " But flesh with the life thereof, which 
is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat." 4. The déclaration 
that God would exact their life of every beast thaï 
should kill them : " Your blood of your lives will I re- 
quire ; at the hand of every beast will I require it." And 
5. A similar déclaration with respect to every man who 
should kill : "At the hand of man, at the hand of every 
man's brother, will I require the life of man. Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed : 
for in the image of God made he man." Hère, in this 
last clause, is given the reason for the peculiar sacredness 
of human life, over that of brutes. 

Now, we ask, Does ail this appear, on the face of it, as 
if designed to be a code, in the strict sensé of the term ? 
especially, to be a body of positive régulations for ail 
men and governments, in ail âges? We do not inquire, 
whether it is announced as such, nor whether it is denoted 
as such by any obvions implication, or hint ; we know 
that it is not. But, even, is it apparently adapted to such 
a purpose? The easy and unconstrained interprétation of 
the whole, — the idea which we should naturally gather up 
from the language and circumstances, without applyîng 
the wrench of hypercriticism to them, is, that hère is briefly 

^Gen. ix. 1-7. 
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sketched out the gênerai order which God, in the progres- 
sive course of his providence, eslablished for those primi- 
tive âges : that men were called to replenish the waste 
earth; that they were in gênerai terms constituted lords 
over the lower créatures ; that they were allowed the whole 
range of brutes, as well as of vegetables, for food, without 
the restrictions afterwards imposed on the Jew^s ; that 
nevertheless, to cherish in them a révérence for the myste- 
rious principle of life, they were prohibited from eating 
flesh with its blood in it ; that to impress them with the 
paramount sacredness of human life, it was provided that 
they should slay every beast which had killed a person ; 
and that the same provision was made with respect to 
every man who took the life of his fellow-creature. There 
was something more than crime, there was sacrilège, in 
this last offence, howsoever it occurred ; for man was made 
in the image of God. No distinction is drawn between 
what is now called manslaughter and what is called mur- 
der ; nor is it probable that such a distinction was very 
carefully recognized in practice. Even at a much later 
period, the unintentional- manslayer was exposed to the 
fate of the wilful murderer, till he reached a city of refuge. 
No hint is given of a judicial investigation of the case ; 
in the simplicity of Noah's âge, the human culprit was 
probably pursued with nearly as little form as was the 
offending brute, and very summarily despatched. Such 
at least was the pmctice, under the Mosaic code, whenever 
the fugitive was not protected by a sanctuary. But in 
estimating the force of ail thèse provisions, it must be 
observed that we are not warranted to regard them in the 
light of précise injunctions, even at the time to which they 
specially belong ; the very precept, that alone has the direct 
form of command, " Be fruitful and multiply," &c., would 
evidently be pressed quite too hard, were it to be construed 
as a positive statute, binding like a moral law on the 
peopie of that âge, and allowing individuals no choice nor 
discrétion in the matter. It is superfluous to say that such 
a compend of encouragements and of gênerai, but undefi- 
ned, régulations, is not properly a code, or strictly a body of 
statutes, either for the time being, or for perpétuai obligation, 
Were it needful to expose any further the absurdity of 
the Theocratical plea, we might carry it out, as consisten- 
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cy would require, through ail ihe particulars contained in 
this address to Noah : wresting the words " Be fruitful," 
into a positive command, which is known to be disregard- 
ed by thousands, and yet our government takes no raeas- 
ures to enforce allegiance; turning the gift of animal 
food into a Noachic ordinance, against which Grahamism 
is openly prevailing, and still no Dr. Cheever writes a 
book to convince us of the impiety; men eat flesh with 
the blood in it, and our law-makers are suffered to slum- 
ber over the offence, though the blood is still the life in the 
same sensé that it ever was ; no attempt is even made " to 
control the législation and jurisprudence of this great 
country," so as to secure an express statute to slay every 
beast that has destroyed human life, though the original 
reason for the enactment still continues, namely, that man 
is made in the divine image ! 

Having thus gone over the ground of what is called the 
Biblical argument for Capital Punishment, and seen what 
it amounts to, we hère close the examination. There are, 
indeed, other grounds on which that penalty is advocated, 
some of them religio-sectarian, and some of them civil : 
such as the purely retributive or vindicative nature of 
justice, and consequently of punishment ; the equality in 
the exaction of life for life, as well as of eye for eye and 
tooth for tooth ; the need that human laws should présent 
some example to shadow forth, as far as they can, the final 
irrémédiable doom of eternity ; the unîversal dictate of 
conscience, as gathered from the judgement and practice of 
men in ail âges ; the paramount terror that death inspires, 
and its paramount force, therefore, to deter ; and finally, 
the statistics, which had been alleged on the other side, are 
said to bear in the contrary direction. But we are content 
to leave ail thèse defences to the ordeal of time and reflec- 
tion, if the main question itself be only referred, like olher 
parts of the pénal code, to the free disposai of common- 
sense, guided by observation and expérience. 

The great evil of the Theocratical hypothesis, is, that it 
takes the case out of the court in which ail other points of 
civil législation are setlled, and, by interposing the most 
solemn prohibition on human interférence, removes it 
beyond the reach of ail questions of expediency, or of 
30* 
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actual effects. We bave no more ri2ht, on this ground, to 
inquire into the practical workings of Capital Punishment, 
with any view towards changing the -penalty, than we 
hâve to institute a tentative process with a view to set 
aside the moral laws of God. It is easy to see that if an 
investigation is even attempted, under a supposed interdict 
of this kind, it will be one-sided ; we might know, before- 
hand, in what resuit it would terminate, for men who 
plead that God bas made the infliction of death a sacred and 
nniversal ordinance, cannot of course admit that it ope- 
rates injuriously. They do not, and with iheir conviction 
they ought not to, form Iheir judgement of it on a view of 
its workings ; their faith in it rests on what lies much fur- 
ther back, — on the positive command of God ; and theît 
piety, their sensé of duty, requires that they somehow find 
its workings to be good. Without impeaching in the least 
their veracity or their honorable intentions, we must not put 
fuU confidence in the statement of facts, nor in the collée- . 
tion of statistics, that is made out under a prepossession 
so powerful. h: b. m. 



Article XXV. 
The Spiritual Elément. 



It may be .difficult to observe ail the rules of logical 
arrangement, in treating the subject indicated by this title. 
The writer may sometimes fancy a connection in his 
thoughts where none really exists. Minds of différent cul- 
ture diflfer widely in viewing the same thème. To one 
mind a certain neld may seem to embrace the whole 
ground, while another may range abroad somewhat at 
random, and attempt to glean from every department. 

A serions thought on the problem of existence will con- 
yince us that the religions élément must hold a large place 
in our moral nature. How came we into being, and by 
what power ? How are we sustained, and what is our 
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ground of hope and trust ? How stand we related to the 
uni verse, and what shall be the end of ail that is ? What 
are we, and what is our destiny ? Questions like thèse 
are constantly rising, and constantly baffling the most 
penetrating inquiries of human reason alone. The under- 
standing may be enlightened by science and philosophy, 
to assist in meeting the questionings of the soûl, yet there 
are seasons of awe and wonder, when, wrapped up in the 
mysteries around us, nothing but the exercise of the reli- 
gions sentiments can save us from despondency. Allowing 
it possible for a feeling, thinking, reflecting man to become 
an Atheist, we are unable to conceive any condition of 
mind more oppressive than his must be, while sensible 
that there is no light in the universe which can reach be- 
yond his own understanding, no field for faith, no power 
greater than his own, no infinité Intelligence, nothing 
superior to the innate properties of matter itself. To such 
a man there will come seasons of infirmity and weariness, 
when the light of reason alone grows dim, and reason 
itself, once so proud and conceited, sinks into night. It is 
next to insanity for one to set up his own reason as the 
greatest good man can believe, or trust, or adore; for, 
great as it is, there are a thousand problems in human 
consciousness before which it must fall dumb and con- 
founded. 

This must appear at a single glance. Whatever science 
may reveal in the kingdoms of nature, whatever laws it 
may seera to elucidate, it must at the same time admit 
the existence of an infinité field, at présent whoUy beyond 
its ken. After ail the light it may anord, it can accomplish 
but little towards explaining how and why things are as 
they are, or as they seem to be ; and why we, in our 
highest attainments, are sometimes left in darkness, some- 
times exposed to evils which appear to promise no immé- 
diate good, sometimes subject to wants and weaknesses 
which nothing within the grasp of our own intellect alone 
can countervail. No man of well balanced mind can ever 
feel himself entirely satisfied with the présent field of his 
intellectual survey, for even in that field itself he finds 
innumerable objects too deep and minute for critical 
understanding,— objects suggestive of many things yet 
unknown ; and beyond the plane of his présent view will 
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extend an illimitable realm filled with mysferies which 
nothing but a Christian faitb can penetrate. The geologist 
may search far into the eartb, and classify its strata ; yet 
deeper still is buried a kingdom no human eye can discov- 
er. The botanist may dissect the grass-blade, the flower, 
and point out the office of each property and petal, yet 
never form the remotest conception in regard to many of 
the agencies and opérations which constitate the arcana 
of vegetable génération. The astronomer may take the 
mightiest télescope and sweep through the firmament, 
discovering world after world, mapping out System after 
System, peopling star after star with lofty intelligences, 
revealing glories that dazzle, and wonders that almost con- 
found ; yet each sweep of his vision will pass over fields 
but dimly explored ; and, beyond the farthest boundary of 
thought or telescopic sight, will stiil stretch an immeasnr- 
able universe. The physiologist may anatomize the human 
body and assign to each organ its function, yet in attempt- 
ing to re-construct the mysterious mechanism of man, he 
must own with awe, " We are fearfuily and wonderfuUy 
made." The metaphysician may classify the faculties and 
affections of our mental structure ; yet, after his science 
seems complète, each faculty and affection is constantly 
manifestingitself in some new, unexpected form, each pow- 
er is developing itself in some way unknown before ; and 
there are hidden sources of sorrow and joy, of hope and 
despair, of depravity and divinity, which are visible only to 
the eternal Eye. The philosopher may speculate on na- 
ture, and from necessity allow the existence of a deity, — 
of one at least capable of being reduced to a System of 
cold, mechanîcal laws ; yet when he stands alone in com- 
munion with the glories and grandeurs of création, with 
his brow bathed in the air and light of heaven, he must 
feel the need of a faith in some living Spirit, in whose 
présence he may bow like a child, saying, Our Father! 

The want of actual knowledge to cover an infinité, un- 
explored field, must be supplied by the religious élément. 
Without a realm for the exercise of faith and the spiritual 
affections, the highest, the wisest of men hâve been left 
unsatisfied. Though gratified to a certain extent in the 
attainments of science, philosophy, and literature, still they 
hâve found themselves wanting. . They hâve grown cold 
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and weary în the ambîtious chase after abstract knowledge. 
Allow that men may stand on the summit of întellectual 
eminence, yet while they stand there wilh faces bent down 
towards the earth alone, in search of its honor or applause, 
no warm, heavenly light will beam from above ; and that 
giddy eminence may seem more like a polar mountain 
swept by chilling winds and covered with perpétuai snows, 
than the mount of Zion, radiant wilh the smile of God, 
and vocal with sounds of praise and prayer. Hence, 
many a great man, worn ont in the schemes of inteliectual 
ambition, has turned to spiritual things as the only re- 
source left to supply his highest wants. And there are 
seasons in the beat of the most worldly life, when men 
long to retire into that spiritual rest which is never found 
in the arena of secular existence, — seasons of calamity, of 
grief, when the ordinary sources of wisdom and strength 
seem to fail, and to leave the human entirely dépendent 
upon the Divine. At the Visitation of death, but few are 
able tQ resist the solemn appeal made to the religions 
affections. Then kings and monarchs drop their royalty, 
and own a God, in the mysterious change which levels 
the prince with the lowest Lazarus. Statesmen who hâve 
long stood unmoved in the fiercest shock of political strife, 
bave grown humble and silent over one of their numbers 
fallen in death ; and in that hour the better éléments of the 
soûl, which bave survived the conâict of warrîng interests, 
become awakened anew. The words of a distinguished 
citizen* will be remembered as a just tribute to religion, as 
well as to the memory of a noble man : " Political or pro- 
fessional famé cannot last forever, but a conscience void 
of offence before God and men, is an inheritance for eter- 
nity. Religion, therefore, is a necessary, an indispensable 
élément to any great human character. There is no living 
without it. Religion is the tîe that connects man with his 
Creator, and holds him to His throne. If that tie be ail 
Bundered, ail broken, he floâts away, a worthless atom in 
the universe, its proper attractions ail gone, its destiny 
thwarted. — A man with no sensé of religions duty is he 
whom the Scriptures describe, in such terse but terrifie 
manner, as * living without God in the world.' Such a 
man is ont of his proper being, ont of the circle of ail his 

1 Daniel Webster, on the death of the late Jeremiah Mason. 
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duties, ont of the circle of ail his happiness, and away, far, 
far away from the purpose of his création." 

But while the Christian religion is receiving, in ihe 
abstract, tributes of thîs character, it finds comparatively 
few earnest exemplars. The pride of intellect has in- 
terposed a formidable barrier against the growth of an 
humble Christian piety. Men somehow seem to regard it 
as a compromise of dignity, of independence, of their indi- 
viduality, to make an acknowledgement of their relations 
to God and our common kindred. And this acknowl- 
edgement may be withheld sometimes in conséquence of 
the weaknesses and abuses of the mass of professed 
pietiests; and many, on this ground, become ashamed 
even of the name of religion. But ihey who thus excuse 
themselves, might, with equal propriety, attempt to excuse 
themselves from eating and drinking, meriely because there 
are some who become gluttons and inebriates. It is most 
likely that those who adopt this excuse, adopt it for the 
want of a belter, or to conceal their love of the sensual 
rather than of spiritual things. Palsied by wrong attach- 
ments, their religions sentiments are slow to appreciate the 
higher interests and duties relatîng to their moral natures. 
It is not going back to the old dogma of total depravity, 
even to admit that there are many who, in a fearful sensé, 
are still by habit, or by a second, perverted " nature, the 
children of wrath," " given over to a carnal mind," for a 
season, or to a state of high-mindedness, which nothing 
but the divine spirît can change. If there is any thing 
appropriale in the comparison of our Lord between " the 
wind that bloweth where it listeth," and the opérations of 
the holy spirit in the work of régénération, why must we 
not allow that man needs a peculiar change, and that there 
is something divine, if not supernatural, in the perfecting 
of this new birth ? If man is left to work ont his spiritual 
salvation entirely alone, then we may grant that the work 
is whoUy human, dépendent upon finite agency, and 
within the sphère of what we usually denominate natural 
opérations. But must we not acknowledge that, in the 
very exercise of godly sorrow for sin, — ^in the exercise of a 
grateful, humbled heart before God, — in the exercise of 
praise, and of prayer for grâce and wisdom, man is placed 
in communication with supernatural influences, or influ- 
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ences not originating in himself ? It is true, created in 
moral affinity with God, ail the éléments upon which thèse 
divine influences are to act, are within fais soûl, and ail 
thèse éléments are to exert an active agency as indispen- 
sible to spiritual perfection ; yet while we acknowledge 
the agency of a suprême Intelligence, a personal Divinity, 
suprême over the personality of man, we must also ac- 
knowledge the work of Christian régénération as effected 
only in peculiar coopération with God. 

This view, however, is virtually repudiated by much of 
the moral and intellectual philosophy of the tiraes. A 
species of spiritualism is current, which makes human 
agency next to suprême. It déifies the individual soûl, 
and comes near making God and the universe subject to 
the power, the dignity, of human nature. Its vénération 
is more for man than for God, or for God only through 
man, rather than through Jésus Christ ; instead of exalling 
God as the great source. It leaves man to make his own 
everlasting destiny. Ha must draw ail the light he needs 
from his own internai consciousness ; for the divinity of 
his own nature within, can reveal more than the God 
without. Man has ail within him that he needs, and he 
needs only to call it out, to be a saint or an angel com- 
plète. 

Now, as much as we venerate man for his capabilities, 
we are unwilling to encourage an idolatry, which, in our 
judgement, is c^culated to foster too much pride of self, 
and self-dependence. The doctrine of total depravity 
weakens man's reliance upon himself; this weakens his 
reliance upon God. It may encourage a conceit of his 
own sufficiency, without that consciousness of his liability 
to err, which he needs in order to keep him ever watchful 
over himself, — without that consciousness of his wants 
and weaknesses, which he needs to bring him into the 
humility of prayer, and to open his soûl in communion 
with the Father. This philosophy may seem préférable 
to that which represents man a mère machine, propelled 
by " irrésistible grâce ;" yet neither embraces the trae view 
of our spiritual relations and dependences. Man is the 
created, the finite; God the nncreated, infinité. Man 
must occupy a position of dependence ; it is true, in part 
dépendent upon his own powers, yet essentially, and in 
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the whole upon God ; since God is the prime author of 
ail powers and agencies. While men are earnestly en- 
treated to " work out their own salvation, with fear and 
trembling," they are enconraged by the assurance that 
" God Works in them both to will and to do." There is a 
coopération between the hnman and divine agencies. 
And yet while the human becomes subject to the divine, 
there can be no déniai of human accountability. But hère 
we are encroaching upon a field of investigation beyond 
our présent design, and, as we may remark in passing, 
one in which men hâve long reasoned without much lîght. 
Logic, without religious faith, can never dearly elueidate 
this thème, from the fact that it embraces nothing short of 
the eternal Mind. Thé view of régénération already taken, 
hère becomes confirmed, and assists us in reconciling the 
apparent conflict between finîte and infinité agencies. 

In assuming the ground before us, however, it may be 
objected that man is left in a passive condition. But it 
may be remarked in reply, that while he is thus pla- 
ced dépendent, in this. very dependence he is made 
the noblest in spiritual heroism and strength. Paul was 
the strongest while he fait the weakest in himself. Re- 
cognizing his relation to God, through Jésus Christ, he 
lost sight of ail that was merely human, and laid hold 
upon the divine. In his subjection to the Father, Jésus 
himself became triumphant and glorified. The Cbristian^s 
loftiest eminence is in the lowliest humility of prayer and 
communion. And this lowly, dépendent attitude requires 
no compromise of the truest human dignity, — ^no distrust 
of the powers and capacities of the human soûl. Man 
stands the highest in dignity while standing in a relation 
that recognizes God as the parent spirit. Instead of dis- 
trusting himself, his confidence becomes armed with a 
supernal strength, as he. remembers that within his mor- 
al being are énergies of godlike nature and activîty. 
It was this religion that made the first Christians mighty in 
vietories over the world. Consecrating themselves as living 
sacrifices, with perfect assurance of success, they labored 
as co-workers with God. They regarded the spiritual élé- 
ment as suprême, and infaaled it as their life and power in 
ail things. They wrought wonders and achieved miracles 
in the name of Heaven. Outward obstacles and éléments 
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gave way before tbe spiritual agency woriring in theni, 
with them, and tbroagh them. Witb unwavering faitb 
and reaistless zeal, they kept themselves in active commn- 
nication witb God, and tbe kingdom of beaven opened its 
fields of bope and glory before them. Little, indeed, 
seem we to realize, by our own expérience, the spiritual 
power and consécration of tbose lowly yet exalted disoi* 
1^8, who trod the path of the Anointed in conquest and 
inajesty ! 

In this spéculative âge, the religion, the pietv, the spirit» 
uality of whicb we spea^, seems to many minas altogether 
dreamy and misty. Men are slow to regard it as either per» 
sonaliy important or practicable. It is thought to be fit 
«nough for the weak, the credulous, the anchorites, but illy 
befiting minds of large business bdl>it8. Référence bas 
already been made to some of the causes productive of 
this indiffèrent fmd répugnant feeling. And hère it re- 
mains, perhaps, for even Libéral Ohristians to make some 
humiliatin^acknowledgements of past error. In attempt- 
ing to correct the abuses of religion, may we not hâve 
dropped some unguarded expressions, liable to be misun- 
derstood? In attacking corrupted forms of piety, our 
course may hâve seemed like attacking piety itself. Bis^ 
feUowshipped for our want of faitb in pHrevalent dogmas, 
some bave maintained that no spécifie faitb was necessanr 
to Christian fellowship, but that an outward moral liie 
alone was a sufficient test of spiritual character. In repu- 
diating a false profession of religion, some bave répudia*» 
led ail (MTofessioDs. In condemning a crafty priesthood, 
some bave seemed to condemn the rainistry entire, and to 
Ifeat it as a cunningly devised league of policy and de- 
ceit. In rejecting the silly, whining expériences of fanat- 
ics, some bave rejected ail spiritual expériences as nothing 
but the delusions of an inflamed imagination. In con» 
demning formai prayers, or those of a boisterous, disor* 
derly charaeter, some bave condemned ail forms of devo* 
tion, and bave maintained that our best prayers were 
deeds of justice and benevolenoe. In attempting to strip 
religion of its dogs, some bave destroyed its life, and leà 
sothing but a spiritless automaton. And we may rejoice 
in believing that the course thus taken bas been followed 
hy the correction of many enormous evils and abuses. 

VOL. VI. 31 
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But we are now left nnder the influence of a reaction. 
The old sects feel it the most, and, oyer the présent dearth 
of piety, are sending up a wail throughout the land. To 
them there is just occasion for alarm ; for the prospect of 
renewing the " Revivais " of Edwards, Finney, Knapp, 
and Maffit, is hopeless indeed. But the resuit is not 
whoUy unfelt by Libéral Christians. The reaction of a 
"piety without Works" to " works wîthout piety," is now 
apparent ; and thougli it is hard to say which is préférable, 
the fonner or the présent state, yet it is unquestionably our 
duty to labor for the restoration of the desired equilibrium, 
in the cultivation of a religion combining both the practi- 
cal and spiritual. 

But hère we are met by a class of utilitarîans, who con- 
tend that morality and religion are the same. Before we 
can admit this, however, some qualifications must be made. 
No man, we admit, can be religions, in the broadest sensé, 
without being moral ; yet a man may lead a moral life, to 
a certain extent, without being religions. Religion, in its 
true sensé, embraces love both to God and man. One 
may, in part, recognize his relations towards his fellow 
man, without recognizing his relations towards God ; and 
hence, prove déficient not only in religion but in morality. 
A life without definite faith, hope and trust in God, must 
lack many of the holiest motives and mightiest énergies. 
The soûl, the main-spring of ail action, must come under 
the conscious influence of divine truth and love, before 
the life can become truly divine. And without those in- 
fluences which religion alone can impart, man must often 
waver in temptation, must fall into melancholy amidst 
sorrow and calamity, must shrink from the stern duty 
which demands heroic sacrifice, and fail in many of the 
loftiest aims for humanity. The individualism or rather 
egoism which rejects every thing of a spiritual character, 
and advocates the need of nothing but spéculative truth, 
reform, and mechanical morality, wanting the élément 
essential to divine life, must soon run itself out, and be 
foUowed by the opposite extrême. The reaction may 
prove dangerous to many, yet it is préférable to a state of 
religions libertinism. This reaction is already apparent 
in the retum of some minds from this radicalism back into 
the. long venerated forms of pietism, and even into the 
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arms of Romanism. After a while men grow tired of 
racking the intellect alone in search of laws and explana- 
tionsfor every tliing; and if their spiritual affections are 
not entirely wasted, they are willing at last to seek the 
aids of faith. Nothing but thèse aids can save many from 
the utter darkness of alheism ; and even thèse may some- 
times be sought loo late. "I cannot believe!'' is too 
often the desolate confession ; and, in most cases, it is be- 
cause the religious élément has too long been allowed to 
slumber, engrossed in worldliness or in lawless intellectual 
spéculation. This is obvions in most cases where there is 
an entire aliénation from Christianity. Many were edu- 
cated in a religion which enjoined tenets and penances 
whoUy uncongenial with the early affections; and in 
maturer life thèse religious restraints are thrown off, in 
some instances leaving the mind wholly unsettled, and in 
others leaving it with the theory of a Libéral Christianity. 
But the theory alone has proved inefficient, and left the 
spiritual élément inactive. Libéral parents, in instances 
too numerous, hâve allowed their children to grow up 
and go out among opposite influences, without a deep 
culture of those religious affections in the activity of which 
are formed the most lasting bonds and associations. This 
evil is now seen and deplored by the body of our people. 
We are learning that no permanent union or strength or 
prosperity can appear without a close spiritual compact 
which shall recognize the agency of a religious élément, 
mighty through God to the résistance of evil and error. 
We now feel the need of quickening our Christian theory 
into a Christian life, — an atmosphère in which we are to 
breathe and live as a part of our being. We need to feel, 
not only that the walls of our kingdom are fortified with 
arguments and évidences without, but that the kingdom 
of heaven is within us, invincible against ail outward influ- 
ences. Why thèse waverings, thèse changes, thèse dis» 
couragements, thèse aliénations, sometimes apparent even 
among Libéral Christians during times of agitation ? Let 
the humble confession be extorted : we must own the lack 
of spiritual ties to bind, and of religions influences to sup- 
port and direct, — the lack of a deep-rooted faith, ever 
reminding us of the présence and power of God, — the lack 
of interests and affections as sacred as life itself. Let us 
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feel that we are tnily born of God and baptized in fais 
spirit, tbat be bas caîled ns to our mission and armed tis 
witb his own eteînal tratb, that, throngh Christ He ia in 
us and we are in Him, that the earth and beavens are 
spréad out to animate us in the great field of Christian 
life ; and nothing sball dannt onr courage, or weaken our 
confidence, or cioud our hope, or check the invincibie 
heroism of the seul. Such was the reliffions spirit that 
upheld the papal power througb âges of darkness and 
corruption ; that, in turn, gave Luther a matchless majesty 
in battling against Rome ; that made Cromwell the giant 
terror of Englisb loyalists, and that landed the Puritans 
upon that Plymouth Rock which became a type of the 
Kock of Ages, on which they stood for delénce, and 
against which no human arm could prevail. 

There is a growing désire among the better minds of our 
âge, for the developement of a religion capable of being 
universally adopted, and realized, as the power of God, 
The religion of the multitude is too sensuous or superstî- 
tious ; that of worldly men is too formai or tbeoretical ; 
while many refined, philosophical and literary minds, are 
left without any, except that which is occasionally sug« 
gested by nature. Libéral Christians may hère regard 
their position as peculiarly responsible. The work now 
before us seems to be, to show that there is a reality in the 
Christian religion, of the widest practical moment, and 
that there is a spiritual élément in every soûl which may 
be called into an active reaiization of Ôod. It is said of 
S. T. Coleridge, that at an early âge in his life, he wrote 
and spoke with severity against the forms of piety, and 
especially against the act of prayer. But towards the close 
of his life he retracted his former views, and remarked that 
the " act of praying was the very highest energy of the 
human heart,— praving with the total concentration of ail 
the faculties ; and ne pronounced the great mass of learn- 
ed and worldly men absolutely incapable of prayer." The 
editor of Coleridge's «* Table Talk'' says: "Within two 
years of Mr. Coleridge's death, he very solemnly declared 
his conviction upon the subîect. - 1 was sitting by his bed« 
side one afternoon, and he fell, an unusnal thing for him, 
into a long account of many passages of his past life» 
lamenting some things and condemning others, but corn* 
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plaining withal, though very gently, of the way in which 
many of his most innocent acts had been craelly misrepre- 
sented. * But I hâve no difficulty,' said he, ' in forgive- 
ness ; indeed, I know not how to say with sincerity the 
clause in the Lord's prayer which asks for forgiveness as 
weforgive. I feei nothing answering to it in my own 
heart. Neither do I find the roost solemn faith in God, as 
a real object, the most arduous act of the reason and the 
will. O no ! it is to pray^ to pray as God would hâve us ; 
thîs is what at times makes me turn cold to my soûl. 
Believe me, to pray with ail the heart and strength, with 
the reason and the will, to believe vividly that God will 
listen to your voice through Christ, — Ihis is the last, the 
greatest achievement of the Christian warfare on earth. 
O Lord, teach us to pray.' And then he burst into a 
flood of tears, and begged me to pray for him. O, what 
a sight was there!" 

The burden of Coleridge weîghs upon many minds. 
Little do even the most spiritual resdize of the actual 
présence of the infinité Spirit, in the season of worship 
and of weariness, of prayer and of toil, of communion and 
of daily life. Wilh the sensuous world wrapped around 
us, we walk more by sight than by faith. It is only 
through the severest struggles of soûl that we are able to 
concentrate our thoughts and affections upon spiritual re- 
alities ; and then, even in our most lucid moments, our 
faith is feeble, and the scènes of divine glory are apparently 
dim and distant. 

In our relations as individuals, or as a Christian body 
devoted to truth, we may remember, in conclusion, that 
any neglect of spiritual reliance must be foUowed by a 
proportionate falling off of interest, of success, of moral 
power. God will not hold us guiltless in our forgetfulness 
of Him as the only source. The spiritual laws, by which 
he governs the universe, bind us to keep in mind our 
relations as subjects, and our dependence as children. 
If we fail to draw wisdom and strength from Him, we 
must droop in our own weakness, and fall with our mis- 
sion but poorly accomplished. The world with ail its 
advancement will never outgrow the need of that religion 
which sustained saints and martjrrs of old, and gave Jésus 
the victory. We still need the trust of the patriarch, who 
31» 
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stood ready to sacrifice bis only son upon Moant Moriah, 
^— tbe dévotion of bim wbose royal harp sent ont tbe sacred 
song in the midnight of sorrow, — ^tbe taith of bim whose 
vision reacbed like a ladder to beaven, traversed by angek, 
•^tbe firmness of tbe boly sons wbose walk was nnharm- 
ed amid tbe fiery ordeal of idolatry, — ^tbe spirit of bim 
wbose ceaseless orisons busbed tbe lions and laid tbem 
tame at bis feet, — tbe fervor of tbe Gentile apostle before 
wbose armor principalities fell ; and still, above ail, we 
need tbe self-consecration of Him, wbo in tbe Fatb^s 
name commanded ail tbe éléments beneatb, and in tri- 
umpb and glory passed beyond tbe cross. v. c. 



Article XXVI. 

Sea-Mosses. 

Ye miracles of beaoty, bom bekw 

Tbe foaming waters that baptize our shore, — 

By gentle hands plucked thence to bathe no morey 
What are ye? bud and fruit and âower, that grow, 
And, by the mermaidi into jarirlands twined, 

Serve some high festival m cavems deep ? 

When gliding water-fidries sink to sleep, 
Do ye, too, on yonr pliant stems reclined, 

Vield to the rocking of the billowy sea, 

And fold your petaSi tinted wondrously, 
As do oar Moral treasures when the night 

Drops fix)m the bending skies her ^ms of dew ? 
Oh for a glance at ail your sisters bright, 

In the dim halls concealed from human vîew ! 

So ftail, 80 beautiful, yet nuraed in storras, 

Tossed in the giant arme of threateninff waves, 
Cleaving to battered wrecks and ghastly forms 

To which the water^ mass can ffive no graves ; 
For lullaby, the shriekine of the blast, 

For bird and bee, tiie âimy monsters grûn, 

Who sport and slumber in the twilightdim, 
Where the sun's rays no warmth nor orightness cast! 
Doth the sea-shell upon its briny bed 

Utter the plaintive murmuring that we bear 
At night-fidl, when the rocky verge we tread, 

And gaze upon the waters calm and clear? 
Sîlent in ail your loveliness, ye keep 
Forever sealed the mysteries of the deep ! h. j, l. 
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Article XXVII. 
Christian Liberty. 

Civil liberly is jusUy regarded, by the people of this 
country, as one of the' greatest blessings that we enjoy. 
It secures to ns the privilège of thinking and acting 
according to the dictâtes of conscience, on ail matters 
pertaining to religion and government, providing we do 
not interfère with the rights of otbers. The laws by which 
this liberty is secured, are based upon two principles ; one, 
the principle of order, the otfaer the principle of equality. 
Withont order in a state, tme liberty could not exist, for 
£sorder would lead to perpetaal conflicts, and to infringe- 
ments upon the rights of individuals. Bot order in a state 
is not enough, for there may be order withont liberty. 
Order has been a feature in the most iron despotisms that 
were ever established. The only order that is compatible 
with liberty, is that which is based upon the principle of 
equality. In such an order, the rights of each individual 
«re secured. True liberty, then, is libertv to do and enjoy 
whatever is riçht When we say, thereK)re, that the laws, 
by which our liberty is secured, are based upon order and 
equality, it is simply saying that they are based upon our 
rights. Âll rights are in harmony, and hence a law which 
secures our rights will produce order and liberty. I hâve 
a riffht to utter freely and fuUy my opinions ; but I hâve 
no nght to make false charges against any man. I hâve a 
civil right to worship Gted as I please, or not to worship 
him ; but I hâve no right to disturb any man in his 
worship. I hâve a right to what I earn, but I hâve no 
right to the eamings of anotfaer man. Nothin^ can be 
more obvions than thèse positions ; for unless the rights 
of ail are precisely the same, there is no equality, and 
of course no true liberty. Just in proportion as any one 
can infringe upon my rights, my liberty is diminished. 

According to thèse views, liberty can be secured only by 
the agency of just and equal laws. To be free is not to 
be exempt from laws, but to be under those which are 
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based apon our rights. There is a valgar idea of liberty 
somewhat prévalent, which makes it synonymoas ^th 
exemption from every kind of restraint They who hâve 
this idea think it a monstrous injustice to be imprisoned 
for theft and fraud, and cannot understand bow a country 
should be called free, which legalizes imprisonment 
They say, that there is no more treedom hère, than in 
the despotisms of Europe ; for if a man steals hère, he is 
punished, as he is there ! I would not refer to an error so 
vulgar as this, were it not for the fact, that a similar idea, 
in relation to Christian liberty, seems to be very rapidly 
growing into favor. There are numbers who fancy that 
Christian liberty has no restrictions ; that it is greater than 
ail laws and tests, and that it can set at défiance every 
thing which the world has held as sacred, and yet not 
transcend its rights. It is boldly maintained, that there can 
be no limits to Christian liberty ; and that the moment any 
are fixed, we outrage Christian rights, and act the part 
of tyrannical dictators, and become judges of others ! 
Nothing can surpass the clamor which has been raised 
because we hâve adhered, in this âge of marvellous 
discoveries, to the simple doctrine of the New Testament, 
that faith in Christ as a Teacher from God, specially 
endowed with wisdom and power, and proved thus by his 
teachings and miracles, is essential to the Christian char- 
acter. You wîll be careful to observe how far thèse 
persons go. They do not merely object to human creeds ; 
but they object to any creed whatever. They say, that we 
hâve nothing to do with a man's faith ; that if his life is 
right, that is enough. Such is the broad ground occupied 
by those who are perpetually declaiming against tests. 
They occupy this ground, not merely with référence to 
the laity, but with référence to ministers also, and say that 
we hâve no right, when a man seeks our fellowship, to ask 
what he believes ; if convinced that he is a good man, that 
is enough. The bare statement of this position seems 
sufficient for its réfutation ; for it would compel us to 
fellowship, as Christians, men of ail opinions. The 
position is, that we are to hâve no doctrinal test. Let us 
examine this, a moment Hère is a man who boldly and 
positively aflSrms that there is no God, that the world came 
by chance, and that it is a mère superstition to suppose 
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that there is an eternal, self-existent, all-wise, all-powerfuli 
and infinitely good Being. There are snch men in tbe 
world. I bave seen men, of this opinion, who were 
faonest, virtuous, intelligent, and deeply impresscd with a 
sensé of tbe value of moral excellence. Abner Kneeland, 
dnring the latter part of bis life, was a man precisely of this 
oharacter. Suppose now, that snch a man were 1o corne 
to us, and say, ^ Gentlemen, I wish to îoin your ministry. 
I^like your icieas of moral wortb ; I fully sympathize with 
yon in your views of tbe moral duties of li^ ; and I tbink, 
that I can be ueeful in laboring with you ; will you receive 
me and announce me, as a Christian minister ? " Now 
if we bave no doctrinal test, we cannot refuse bis request, 
but must receire bim accordingly. Against bis character 
we can say nothing. For aught that we know, be is as 
pure as any man in tbe country. No immorality bas erer 
stained bis character ; be bas ever been just, temperate, 
humane, and active in doing good. We must then, give 
him our fellowship, and send bim out with our sanction as 
a Christian ministère and thougb, wherever be goes, be 
asserts that there is no God, no omniscient eye perpetually 
upon us, no infinité Judge to wbom we are accountable, 
no infinité Father in whose arms we are encircled, we 
tnust call bim our brother in the Lord, and give bim the 
sanction of our name, our leaming, our influence, in 
propagating what we believe to be the most fatal beresy 
ever fc^roacbed. Ail this we must do, if we bave no test ! 

Suppose another case. Hère is a man who dénies that 
there ever was such a person as Jésus Christ ; who says 
that be was a mère idéal being, created by the fancy of 
moral dreamers ! Such an opinion bas been entertained, 
and bas been advocated with undoubting confidence. 
Much learning bas been brought to sustaîn it; and a case 
bas been made out, whicb some bave supposed amounted 
to démonstration. What if one of this character were to 
ask our fellowship ? He admits that the Christ of fiction 
was a verv good character; that it had some extraordinary 
traits. Ile admits also, the excellence of virtue, and con- 
tends earnestly for ail moral duties ; but wherever he goes 
he denounces what be denominates an idle superstition, 
and seeks to destroy ail confidence in the gospel bis- 
tories, — calls them forgeries, impositions, unwortby of tbe 
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least crédit. And yet, we must fellowship him, and own ^ 
him as a Christian minister ! This we must do, if we 
hâve no tast of faith. 

Suppose yet another case. Hère is a man who belîeves 
that there is nô inhérent différence between virtue and vice ; 
that ail the laws in relation to them are purely arbitrary ; 
and that vice of itself is just as good as virtue. In proof 
of this, he says that what some people call a virtue, others 
call a vice ; that what are vices in one country are virtues 
in another. The advantages of our actions, he says, anse 
not from their nature, but from the laws of our country, 
firom .our social organizations, from the raanners and 
customs of our people, and the sway of public opinion. 
One believing thus, and there hâve been many such, asks 
our fellowship as a minister of the gospel. He wishes to 
preach it, not because it is true, not because its moral 
precepts are true, but because public opinion and the 
customs of Society make it better for people to live as it 
requires. He is a virtuous man, not because there is a 
hoîy God, or a righteous government over the world, or a 
difi^rence between virtue and vice, but because a virtuous 
man is more respected, has more friends, gains more 
favors, exerts more influence, than a wicked man. If 
Atheism, Heathenism, or Mahomedanism prevailed, he 
would as soon preach them as Christianity. Truth is 
nothing with him ; ail he wants is that which accords with 
the framework of the society in which he lives, and has 
the sanction of the prevailing moral sentiment. Now, 
if we hâve no doctrinal test, that man must be feUow- 
shipped ; and, under our patronage, he must go out 
infusing his poison into the minds of the people, destroy- 
ing ail the foundations of virtue, and encouraging every 
secret form of vice which can be imagined, or which is 
tolerated by public sentiment. 

Hère, then, are some of the conséquences, which would 
resuit from having no test. The church would be made 
up of atheists, deists, infidels of every school ! And this 
would be the church of Christ î And men really seem to 
be serions in saying, that this would be a désirable state 
of things ! I can not conceive of an absurdity greater than 
this, or of an arrangement which would give to every form 
of error greater power and conséquence. Let this ab- 
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. surdity prevail, and every advocate of infidelity would find 
his way to ail Christian organizations, and, under their 
sanction, and sustained by their means, wotdd promulgate 
his hérésies. And Christians could hâve no defence 
against infidels, and of course no motive to provide them* 
selves with the means of religions instruction ; for anv 
means, so provided, would be just as much for the incul- 
cation of irreligion, as of religion. When they repair to 
church, they wUl be as likely to hear a harrangue against 
the God in whom they believe, against the Saviour whom 
they hâve chosen for their guide, against the eternal prin- 
ciples of the moral and religious duties which they feel to 
be imposed upon them, as otherwise. 

A test, therefore, is indispensable. It belongs to the 
firameyrork of a religious organization,' just as much as the 
terms of a copartnership belon^ to a company formed for 
the prosecution of any kind of business. Every organi- 
zation necessarily implies the existence of individual 
rights, and in the bond of union those rights must be 
secured, or the bond is nothing, and the union a fallacy. 
Hence, if we hâve no test, yre hâve no conceivable motive 
for a union. A union présupposes some object to be 
gained ; and the gaining of an object présupposes some 
plan by which it is to be gained. For instance, men 
believe in Christianity as a Divine religion ; and they 
associate together for its propagation, for instruction in its 
doctrines and duties, for growth in its knowledge and 
virtues. Therefore, to felloyrship men, as their teachers, 
who deny Christianitv, who seek the destruction of what 
they believe, is to de^at their very object, and take away 
the very motive which led them to associate together. 
There cannot, then, be an organization without a test, and 
that test must be according to the object for which the 
organization is effected. 

Perhaps it will be said, this is granted ; and, as the true 
object of Christianity is the promotion of righteousness, 
the test should be, not doctrine, but character ; and that^ 
therefore, any man who is righteous, and who labors to 
make others righteous, should hâve our fellowship. Doc- 
trines, it is said are nothing; we do not care what a man 
believes, if he is a good man, and labors to do good. 
Let us see how this idea corresponds with the New Tes- 
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tament St. Paul says, ^ He fhat eometh nnto God, mxmX 
bdieve tbat be is, and that he i% tberewarder of tbem wbo 
diligently aeek him*" He ako gays, ^ Witbout faitb, it is 
impossible to please bim." And Jeras says, ^'He tbat 
believetb on tbe Son faatb ererlasting life ; and be that 
believetb not tbe Son sball not see life, but the wratb oi 
GKhI abldetb on him." He also says, ^Sanctify tbem 
tbrougb thy tnitb ; tby word ie Iruth." Hère we see, that 
faitb is a matter of conséquence, and declared to be indis- 
pensable. And wbo can for a moment doubt tbis ? How 
can we worsbip, nnless we believe in a God? What 
motive can we bave to obey God, nnless we believe tbat 
be is a rewarder of ail wbo diligently seek bim ? How 
can Christ's cbaracter exert over us its reUgious influence, 
unless we believe in bim as a perfect pattern of ail 
excellence? How can bis religion be tbe Jaw of «onr 
lives, unless it is received as tbe trutb of Grod ? 

We cbeerfuUy allow tbat tbe object of Cbrisdanity is tp 
prodttce rigbteousness ; and tbat no man bas any daim to 
be called a Christian unless be is righteow. We say 
empbatically with tbe New Testament, <* He tl»t doeth 
rigbteousness is righteous even as be is nghteous." ^ By 
tbis sball ail men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
bave love one to another.'' But thèse passages are not to 
be separated from thoee which déclare tbe necessityof 
faith : '< He tbat believetb in faim is not coademned ; biit 
he tbat believetb not is t^ondemned abready ; beoause he 
bath not believed io tbe name of tbe only begotte» S<m 
of Gbd." Hère we see, Ibat &ith is the cause, and tb^ 
love, righteousness, is the e£feot Henœ tbe «qpaatle 
James says, ^' What doth it profit, thougb a -man «ay be 
bath faith, and bave not w<^ks ? Can faith save hical 
Faith, if it bath not works, »s dead, hmig ^lone.'' Tbe 
only évidence of a living faith is a holy life ; tbe life is the 
fruit of faith. Those, therefore, wbo exclude faith, beeause 
rigbteousness is declared to be the easential, exdude the 
cause of rigbteousness. And the very t^ts ^m whieh tbey 
rely are against tbem. " By tbis sball fail mea know tbat 
ye are my disciples, if ve bave love one to anotber." Hère 
Christ makes himself the standard. Tbey are to ec^>y 
bim, to bave his love. He is their guide. Tbey are to 
do as he requires. And yet, it is pretended, that a luam 
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may be a good Christian who dénies the divine existence, 
who déclares Christ to be a fiction, and maintains tbat 
there is no différence between the nature of virtue and 
of vice! 

They who deny doctrine, and say it is immaterial 
whether a man bas faith, maintain that mère raies of duty 
are sufficient. Sufficient for what ? we yrould ask. Who 
believes that mère rules are enough for any thing ? The 
husbandman may bave rules to guide him in tUling his 
farm ; but if there be not, back of thèse rules, in his neces- 
sities, or in the love of gain, some motive-power which 
prompts him to act, the rules will exert over him no influ- 
ence. The mechanic may bave rules to guide him in his 
business, but there must be, aside from them, motive- 
powers for action, or the rules will be a dead letter. The 
child may bave raies to direct his steps, but they furnish 
no motive to obédience. A rule is merely a guide. If 
raies are ail that is necessary to secure what we désire, I 
eau easily obtain ships and jewels and silks and every 
thing else I may want But a man will not build me a 
sbip, or make me a watch, or erect me a bouse, unless I 
présent him an inducement. It is the same in matters 
pertaining to religion. Rules are not enough. We must 
hâve a motive-power ; and that motive-power we find in 
the doctrines of Christianily. I may give a man rules to 
seek God, but he will never seek him, unless he believes 
that God is a rewarder of the obedient. The motives for 
religions action are to be found in the character of God, 
the nature of his government, the fitness of his laws to our 
capacities and condition. Thus the motive-power of 
religion is not in mère rules, but in its doctrines and prin- 
ciples. This fact shows the neoessity of faith ; for it is 
only by faith that the doctrines and principles of Chris- 
tianity become a reality to the soûl, and act upon it. 

There is still another point to be considered in con- 
nection with the idea under examination. Whence are 
we to obtain our rules of duty, if the Bible is rejected ? 
If character is to be made the test, there must be a standard 
of character ; and if the Bible is discarded, where shall we 
obtain that standard? This is an important question. 
Shall we go to Heathen writings ? or shall we go to the 
Christian Scriptures ? You will say, perhaps, go to the 
VOL. VI. 32 
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latter. Bat there may be a différence of opinion hère. 
Indeed every man may fix bis standard to suit bimself. 
Tbe tippler may say bis standard is bigb enougb; tbe 
' debaucbee may say tbe same of bis. Drunkennesa and 
debaacbery bave both been regarded as perfectly com- 
patible witb rigbt, and bave been looked upon as innocent 
indulgences by some of tbe most polisbed nations of tbe 
eartb, — nations too, wbose moralists taugbt some of tbe 
bigbest and noblest moral raies. Suppose now, tbat a 
man wbose standard is tbus low, asks for fellowsbip^ and 
you object on tbe ground of moral unfitness ; could ne not 
ask, by wbat rigbt you object? Could be not demand 
your autbority for sitting in judgement upon bis conscience? 
Could be not say, " My moral sensé approves of ail tbat I 
do ; I am not conscious of any wrong. Âm I not just in 
my dealings, kind to tbe poor, and trae to my word ? And 
what can you àsk more ? " In reply you migbt say, tbat 
your standard was bigber tban bis, tbat your moral sensé 
demanded greater attainments in virtue tban be had made. 
But be migbt answer, " I deny your standard ; ît is 
unautborized ; tbe gênerai conduct of tbe world proves it 
80 ; it bas no sanction in tbe moral sensé of mankind, for 
tbey do not generally regard it? " Tbus, if we reject tbe 
Scriptures, we bave no standard, and consequently canuot 
make cbaracter a test 

To ail tbis reasoning it niay be replied, " We do not 
wboUy reject tbe Scriptures. We receive what tbey teach 
respecting God's existence, love, justice, naercy and grâce ; 
Cbrist's love, benignity, purity and forgiveness ; our duty 
to God and eacb other, and an immortal life for tbe race. 
On ail thèse points, we believe tbat tbe Scriptures teach 
absolute truth ; trath tbat is eternal, and tbat meets tbe 
bigbest wants of tbe soûl. We believe tbis, we regard 
tbis as essential ; but we reject tbe miracles, we reject ail 
Supernaturalism." Hère let us pause a moment. If, on 
ail thèse points, tbe Scriptures teach absolute truth — truth 
tbat is essential — then a man cannot be a Christian who 
rejects tbis truth. Tbus, the very men who cry out so 
much against a creed, bave a creed, and would no more 
admit tbat an atheist is a Christian, tban we would. 
Tbey could not ; for be rejects their essential truths, their 
absolute traths, and trutbs which tbey say come witb tbe 
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deamess of lîght, and the force of démonstration. Were 
a man who rejects thèse to ask their fellowship, ihey would 
say, " Why, you deny immortality, you deny human 
accountability, you deny the duty of worshîp, you deny 
the being of a God ; and we cannot endorse you. We 
do not say, that you are not honest, not a good man, but 
you reject essential truths." There is not a Rationalist în 
the land but that would say this. But ail, thus Ireated 
might reply, " Gentlemen, you boast of religions liberty ; 
you complain because Supernaturalists hâve a test ; you 
hâve filled ail Christendom with your clamor against 
tests ; and now, you reject me, because I cannot subscribe 
to your test ! You are acting the very part of those against 
whom you hâve poured forth your anathemas." And yet, 
the Rationalist must do this; for were he to give his 
fellowship to a man who denied ail essential truths, the 
very act would be a monstrous lie ; for fellowship is an 
expression of our confidence in the qualifications of the 
man to whom we give it, and an endorsement of the 
gênerai views he is engaged in promulgating. As an 
honest man, I could not give my fellowship to one 
engaged in teaching what I believe to be subversive of 
Christianity ; and he who asks me to do it, asks me to act 
the part of a hypocrite. I would not take the fellowship 
of such a man, if he should proffer it ; for it would be an 
act of dishonesty, which would prove his fellowship to be 
utterly worthless. 

A test, then, is indispensable; and those Rationalists of 
our country who hâve clamored the loudest against a test, 
hâve one just as much as any. The Bible, stripped of its 
Supernaturalism, ia that test The différence then belween 
us is, we own that we hâve a test, we seek to make no 
capital by a clamor against one, we contend that a test is 
the basis of ail religions union. 

In what, then, you may ask, does Christian liberty con- 
sist? I answer, it consists in the liberty to do whatever 
the test allows. A Christian îs not superior to truth ; but 
truth îs superior to him. The citizen is not above law, 
but the law is above him. He has no right to trample 
upon the law, for if he had, the law would not secure lib- 
erty. Christian truth being above the Christian, and being 
his guide, that to which he is amenable, he cannot, as a 
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Christian, reject it; and the moment he does this, he 
ceases to be a Christian. 

There is a wide différence between civil religious liber- 
ty and Christian liberty. Religions liberty is guaranteed 
by our equal laws; it is a liberty to believe, or not; to 
worship God, or not ; to foUow Christ, or not ; to défend 
the gospel, or to fight against it. Every inan has this 
liberty, and I would not hâve it abridged. But Christian 
liberty is différent. As a Christian, 1 hâve not the liberty * 
to defame God, to heap contempt upon the name of 
Christ, or to contend against the gospel. I hâve the 
liberty to worship where my conscience dictâtes ; to speak 
ont folly my honest opinions and to interpret the Bible as 
I think is right ; but I hâve no liberty to act in opposition 
to the truth. Nothing can be more obvions than this. 
If we receive Christ as a teacher from God, we hâve no 
liberty to refuse his teachings ; if we believe that God 
gave him an authority over us, we hâve no liberty lo dis- 
regard his authority. In this, Christianity is not peculiar ; 
it is no more exclusive than the laws of our country. I 
hâve no liberty, under thèse laws, to rob, murder, or steal; 
because, as we hâve seen, the laws are based upon the 
principles of equal rights, and this makes them laws of 
liberty. Christianity is most emphatically a religion of 
liberty ; but it is so, not because it throws the door wide 
open for men to foUow every form of error and sin ; but, 
because its truths are suited to the highest wants of the 
soûl, its noblest powers, its greatest attainments ; because 
ail that it forbids, enslaves and dégrades ; and because it 
exalts, ennobles, and purifies, and thus lifts us into the 
very région of liberty. We hâve liberty to do every thing 
that is good and praiseworthy ; every thing that is great 
and noble ; and every thing that is calculated to make us 
happy and useful. And this is true liberty ; for while the 
soûl is fettered by error and sin, under the guidance of 
truth it enlarges itself, and rejoices in freedom. In this 
liberty there are order and equality. Ail obey the same 
Governor, ail hâve the same rules of action, aJl enjoy the 
same rights. No man claims authority over his fellow- 
man ; but ail bow to the same Lord ; and though he may 
be viewed in différent lights, and his word be difFerently 
explained, his authority is alike recognized by ail ; and 
ail equally look to him for guidance and salvation. 
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Some perhaps will say, that this is a rcstricted liberty« 
and not compatible with Ihe broad freedom which an 
immortal soui needs ; that a beîng so great as man, so 
richly endowed, should bave liberty to roara at will 
wherever he may désire. But such should remember, 
that the créature is amenable to the Creator, and that he 
has a right to prescribe our course. Such should remember 
also, that the course which he has prêscribed is the right 
course, and that when man départs from it, he départs from 
the right way, and passes into the kingdom of slavery and 
death. A man might with the same propriety say, the free 
soûl ought to be above the laws of our land, and hâve per- 
mission to do whatever it desires, as to say it ought to be 
above the gospel. But such permission would be a per- 
mission to do wrong, to infringe upon human rights. AU 
just and equal civil laws give permission to do whatever 
is right, and nothing more. So the divine laws give per- 
mission to do whatever is right, and nothing more. They 
mark out for us a course of the highest happiness, and the 
greatest advancement; and any one who desires to do 
what they prohibit, desires that which is wrong ; any one 
who disowns their authority, is under the sway of some 
false opinion or blinding passion. To deny this is either 
to deny that God is capable of giving laws that are perfect, 
or that Christianity is from him. Believing as we do, that 
Christ was a Teacher who had wisdom and love without 
measure, that he had divine authority to teach, and that he 
taught a System of truth of the highest and holiest charac- 
ter, we cannot but look upon every man who dénies his 
authority, who rejects him as God's spécial messenger, 
and exalts his own soûl above him, as having departed 
from the truth, and thus from the kingdom of true liberty. 

According to thèse views, Christian liberty is a boon of 
inestimable value. The Being to whom we are amenable 
is perfect, and asks only to lead us upward to the highest 
perfection. He is the God of truth, and he asks only that 
we should go where truth guides. He is the God of love, 
and he asks only that we should cherish the faith best cal- 
culated to give activity to our highest and holiest affec- 
tions. While he will be obeyed, or refuse to own us as his 
followers, it is only because what he prohibits is wrong, 
and what he demands is right and good. Hence that 
32» 
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which many call liberty is not liberty, but slavery ; for 
there is no uberty in error. They who reject Christ are not 
free, for freedom can be found only in the truth. The 
Christian, then, is the only free man on earth ; and he is 
indeed free. There is no fetter upon his soûl ; there is no 
obstruction in his path of progress. The Master whom he 
serves leads him ever onward and upward ; the truths he 
believes perfect ancf enlarge his heart more and more ; the 
desires which he cherishes are ail gratified ; and his reason 
responds to every thing which is taught in divine révéla- 
tion, o. A. s. 



Article XXVIIL 
Inspiration of the Scriplures. 

The subject of the présent article has, of late, awaken- 
ed the attention of many gifted minds of various forms of 
belief. It has been regarded as important to the religions 
interests of mankind, to ascertain the true nature of in- 
spiration, so that when we use the word, or hear it used 
by others, we may hâve some distinct and definite con- 
ception of its meaning. We believe, that the term is 
often employed in a manner too vague and indefinite to 
convey any clear idea to the mind; and we fear, that 
sometimes it is made to express ideas that hâve no foun- 
dation in truth. Thèse considérations indicate the propri- 
ety of discussing this subject, in its various lights and 
bearings, whenever we may humbly hope that our dis- 
cussions will contribute, in any degree, to disabuse the 
mind of erroneous views of religion, and to open the un- 
derstanding to clearer and more satisfactory perceptions of 
truth. 

What is meant by inspiration? What idea do we 
mean to express, when we say that the writers of the 
Scrîptures were inspired men ? The word, as its etymolo- 
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gy denotesi expresses a breathing into the buman soûl, of 
trath, whicb, by its unaided powers alone, the soûl could 
never reach. This, we believe, is the trae sensé of the 
term. Ad4 we think that a fair and dispassionate exand- 
nation of the nature and laws of the human mind, brought 
into connection with our natural and rational views of 
Grod, will satisfy every candid inquirer, of the gênerai cor- 
rectness of this définition. It cannot be a startling pro- 
position to any reflecting mind, to affirm, that the Âuthor 
of oar being can hâve access to the soûl, which he has 
formed in his own image, that he can instruct and enlight- 
en it, greatly enlarge and strengthen its faculties, and 
give extensive scope to its perceptions. Nor will it be 
considered a very worthy idea of God, to suppose that his 
communications must always be confined to such means 
as we may feel able readily to explain, or to the common 
processes of nature, or to the ordinary teachings of prov- 
idence. It would be strange, indeed, if the Fountain of 
inteUigence could not act upon our limited intellectual 
powers, by other methods than those which come within 
our reach, or are familiar to our philosophy. When, 
therefore, we are asked how the Infinité communes with 
the finite spirit ? or how the Divinity acts upon humanity ? 
or how the communication of truths, which could in no 
other way be learned, is made to the soûl ? we may an- 
swer, we cannot tell ; nor is it necessary that the précise 
process should be explained. There are many facts, of 
infinitely less conséquence than this, that are known only 
as facts, while a fuU explanation of the manner of their 
production, has never been given. Beasoning is often at 
fault. Théories of cause and effect are frequently falla- 
cious. Why, then, should we doubt, that the Creator of 
the human soûl, and the Giver of ail its powers, is able to 
communicate to it truths, ôf which it would otherwise re- 
main ignorant ? Ând is it not unreasonable and unphilo- 
sophic8d, to raise an objection to inspiration, on the ground 
of our ignorance of the mode of divine influence ? 

But hère, it should be observed, that when we speak of 
inspiration, with a belief in its reality, we necessarily, as- 
sociate it with the idea of its importance to the religions 
interests of man ; and this association is of great utility, 
as it helps to clear the subject of some peculiar difiicul- 
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ties. The notion, ihat God would ever employ, any ex- 
traordinary, or supernatural, means of communication, 
without adéquate reasons, or such as may be found in 
the character, or mental circumstances, of man, is certainly 
unworthy of the Divine Being, and leads directly to en- 
thusiasm or fanaticism. To cherish this notion would 
be to open the way to the most visionary and extrava- 
gant théories of religion, that bave ever been broached. 
On the other hand, if there hâve been instances, in which 
the circumstances of the human race evidently required 
communications from above, superior to any that are de- 
rivable from nature, or from the common opération of the 
intellectual faculties, we shall run iirto an extrême no less 
to be avoided than the one just mentioned, if we suppose 
that such communications could be withholden. And if 
occasions can be shown to hâve existed, on which the 
condition of the world, or of a great part of the world, evi- 
dently required some more extraordinary and more im- 
pressive manifestations of truth, than nature, the ordinary 
events of providence, and ihe unassisted reason of man 
can furnish, we are then authorized to believe, that the 
Deity would make them ; as such manifestations would 
be expressions of his paternal, benevolent character. 

It is true, that, of the moral necessilies of mankind, 
and of the fitness of times, for supernatural communica- 
tions, divine wisdom alone can best décide. Yet though 
we are not able to judge correctly of the suitableness of 
the times for such communications, may we not percejve 
their adaptation to the circumstances of certain periods in 
the history of our race, when they hâve been made ? This 
is ail that we can attempt to do. If " the world, by its 
own wisdom, knew not God," even after âges had passed 
in making the experiment, we should consider supernat- 
ural communications happily adapted to the period in 
which the inefficiency of human reason was most striking- 
ly manifest. But waiving this considération, for the prés- 
ent, let us inquire further, if there be not, in every reflect- 
ing mind, a kind of moral instinct, thatspontaneously calls 
for something more, in relation to its suprême interest, 
than il finds within itself, or in the ordinary lights which 
guide the mind in subordinate concerns ? Does not the 
soûl look up with an earnest longing for some spiritual 
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good, which cannot be obtained by the nnaided exercise 
of its natural powers ? We are compelled to answer 
thèse questions in the affirmative. To us it seems that 
nature cries out, and lifts her hands to the living God, for 
light, and truth, and love, which corne not from material 
sources, nor can be received except by spécial communi- 
cation. To us it appears, as if a voice came forth from 
the deepest recesses of the soûl, for that which it has not, 
and knows not where to obtain. This may be an inde- 
fiuable désire, it may be somewhat like the instinct of the 
unconscious babe, which impels it to ask, in the only way 
in which it can ask, for the nutriment on which it sub- 
sists. But as no instinct is deceptive ; as the author of 
our being has directed every désire towards the object that 
is intended to satisfy it, why is it unreasonable to believe, 
that this inward craving of spiritual good, through extra- 
ordinary, supernatural instrumentalities, shall be satisfied? 
We may now be asked, what circumstances would ap- 
pear to indicate the need of a supernatural communica- 
tion ? or, in other words, to what occasions we may rea- 
sonably suppose the benevolent God would adapt such a 
communication ? To this we reply, that the Scriptures 
show that inspired men spake whenever the ignorance 
and depravity of the times seemed to require this manifes- 
tation of the divine agency, this extraordinary and super- 
natural method of announcing sahitary truths. We state 
this fact, as it stands in the Bible, in connection with the 
remark, that this view of the case accords with what we 
should hâve expected, if we might be supposed compé- 
tent to judge of the fitness of the season for a new and 
spécial display of divine wisdom and goodness. If we 
looked for it at ail, it would be when men were sunk in 
ignorance and depravity, when it might be truly said of 
them, " the whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint;" 
when, " from the sole of the foot to the crown of the head 
there was nothing but wounds, bruises, and putrefying 
sores ;" when, though " the ox knew his owner, and the ass 
his master's crib, yet Israël did not know, God's people 
did not cohsider." It would be when " iniquity abound- 
ed, and love waxed cold," when men forgot their Maker 
and God, trampled upon his authority, rejected his coun- 
sels, despised his proffered mercy, renounoed his service. 
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and doubted, or denied bis existence. It was at such 
times, that ** holy men of Grod spake as they were moved 
by the holy spirit." It is when men bave become thonght- 
less, stupid, and abandoned to wickedness; when thehr 
minds are insensible to the ordinary teachings of provi- 
dence ; when their hearts are calions to every good im- 
pression, that they need to be roused to a sensé of their 
condition, by extraordinary means. And the employment 
of such means is, at once, a proof of the wisdom and be- 
nevolence of God, and is in perfect harmony with his 
dealings in other departments of bis works. 

We bave thus attempted to explain and illustrate the 

Î;eneral idea of inspiration. We bave supposed, that the 
nfinite Intelligence may act upon the finite mind by mys- 
terious agencies, acquainting it with truths of which it 
would otherwise continue ignorant ; and that such com- 
munications bave been sometimes requisite, as the only 
means of rousing senseless and wicked men to a percep- 
tion of their depraved and dangerous condition. We 
bave said, that this view of the subject implies nothing 
derogatory to the divine character, nothing unreasonable, or 
incompatible with sound philosophy. We bave not dis- 
cussed the question,, whether inspiration be, in a strict 
sensé, a suspension, or violation, ot the laws of na\pre, or 
of the mind, or only a developement of some laws of which 
we are ignorant. It is sumcient to our présent purpose, 
that inspired communications are to be regarded as dévia- 
tions from the usual course of things. This, we think, 
fuUy meets the demands of the subject, which requires 
only that inspired communications should be of such^'a 
character as to prove instrumental in the enlightenment 
and reformation of the ignorant and wicked, when ail 
other means bave failed. 

We shall now proceed to the considération of our 
subject, under another, and no less important aspect. We 
shall take inlo view the ideas that are entertained of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. The Bible is generally 
denominated an inspired book, the word of God. There 
are those who contend for what they call the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures. This form of expression 
bas sometimes appeared to demand a clearer and fuUer 
explanation than it bas always received. The term, 
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plenary^ ought to be clearly defined, before we acquiesce 
in the theory whîch the term is used to distinguish. We 
suppose that most Christians, who hâve not critically 
investigated the subject, believe that ail that we find in the 
Scriptures, is inspired truth. The language which many 
use certainly implies this ; and frequently we hear the 
assertion made, in opposition to those who maintain a 
différent opinion. If the Swiss theologian, Gaussen, may 
be taken as the représentative of that class of Christians 
who profess to believe in the inspiration of every sentence 
and Word of the Bible, then we need look no further for a 
définition of the term, on which so much is made to 
dépend. . But with the theory of this writer we hâve no 
sympathy. We consider it absurd and extravagant, and 
rather adapted to make infidels, than to produce a rational 
and well-founded belief in the inspiration of any part of 
the Scriptures. There are those who, rejecting this theory, 
admit that ail the Scriptures, under the providential direc- 
tion of the Almighty, hâve been preserved from remote 
âges to this day ; and that they contain a history or 
record of Grod's dispensations, together with some truths 
which could be known only by the spécial communication 
of the divine spirit. They suppose, that the whole of 
thèse writings is adapted to human improvement, or, in 
the language of Paul, '^ is able to make men wise unto 
salvation." But they, who entertain this view of the 
subject, do not believe that ail portions of the Bible are 
alike inspired. They argue that no such claim is advanced 
by any of the writers of the Scriptures. The Bible, we 
know, describes numerous characters. Some of the 
persons whose historiés it contains were wise, others 
foolish; some were virtuous, others wicked; some are 
allowed to hâve uttered sacred truths, while others are 
charged with declaring egregious falsehoods. Hère are 
distinctions, founded in the nature of things. And are we 
to believe that ail that those persons are said to hâve 
spoken, was alike inspired by the holy spirit ? When that 
allegorical character, the serpent, said, ^' Ye shall not surely 
die," was his déclaration inspired ? When Peter, alluding 
to his Master's prédiction of his approaching sufferings and 
death, exdaimed, '^ far be it from thee. Lord, this shall not 
happen unto thee," did he utter the promptings of the holy 
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spîrit ? You may say, that thèse things are reeorded as 
warnings, and may serve to guard us asainst tbe power 
of temptation. But this is a yery diiterent tbing firom 
asserting the inspiration of thèse portions of Scripture. 

We are pleased to find, that our own view of the nature 
and extent of inspiration agrées so nearly with that of 
others, who hâve written on the subject, particularly with 
that of the writer of an article which bas appeared in a 
past number of this periodîcal.^ While we admit the 
reasonableness and the fact of inspiration, we avow our 
belief in its limitation to doctrines, and truths, which were 
above the ken of unaided reason, and which, of course, 
could be known only by extraordinary communication 
from the Infinité Spirit Inspiration bas no concem with 
truths, or facts, that are open to the cognizance of every 
mind endued with ordinary sagacity, or that may be proved 
by inductive reasoning, or that lie within the bounds of 
daily expérience. Least of ail, do we believe that inspira- 
tion is employed in writlng, or speaking, of comparatively 
trivial, secular affairs, in which every man's common 
sensé is, or ought to be, a compétent guide. It would, 
we conceive, be an indignity to inspiration to suppose it 
to be employed upon such subjects. We will now 
endeavor to ascertain how far thèse positions are sustained 
by the language of the writers of the Scriptures. 

The writers of the Four Gospels wrote as historians. 
Luke commences his history in thèse remarkable words : 
<^ Forasmuch as many bave taken in hand to set forth in 
order a déclaration of those things which are most surely 
believed among us, even as they delivered tbem unto us, 
who, from the beginning, were eye-witnesses, and min- 
isters of the word ; it seemed good to me also, having had 
perfect understanding of ail things from the very first, to 
Write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that 
thou mightest know the certainty of those things wherein 
thou hast been instructed." This language is that of a 
person of veracity, who wishedj and who thought bimself 
qualîfied, to give a true account of events and circum- 
stances of the highest importance. Luke desired to give 
his honorable friend a statement of the facts which 
pccurred in the life of Jésus, together with the doctrines he 

1 See Universalist Quarterly for October, 1848. 
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inculcated. Otliers, it appears, had undertaken the same 
task. There were, then, many professed historiés of 
Christ, some doubtiess authentic, others perhaps apoc- 
ryphal, or spurious. Luke had not been one of Christ's 
Personal followers. Hence, his narration was founded on 
the testimony of other persons, " who, from the beginning," 
from the commencement of the ministry of Jésus, " were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word." The Evan- 
gelist claims nothin^ more than is hère expressed. He 
puts the credibility of his history on the évidence of com- 
pétent witnesses, who could not easily hâve been deceived, 
and could hâve had no motive to deceive others. But his 
language is not that of authority. He does not demand 
the belief of his friend, on the ground of the inspiration 
of his narrative. He introduces his account to the notice 
of his reader just as any historian, who meant to write 
simple truth, would préface the body of his work, men- 
tioning his principal authorities, and stating generally the 
évidence on which its veracity depended, and which he 
considered unimpeachable. 

If any should object to the views presented above, let 
them show, if they can, why a man of the arlless char- 
acter, and honest simplicity, which distinguish the writers 
of the Gospels, could not furnish a faithful and true 
narrative of the life and ministry of Jésus, founded on 
what, in other cases, would be considered compétent 
testimony, without the aid of inspiration, as well as to 
Write any other true history, while destitute of such 
assistance. 

Again. A case is presented in the writings of Paul, in 
which he not only does not profess to be inspired, but in 
no very equivocal terms disclaims acting as an inspired 
man. We allude to his décision on the subject of 
marriage. It appears, that the Corinthian church had 
proposed the question to the apostle, whether, in the then 
existing state of things, it were proper, or prudent, for 
unmarried persons to form the matrimonial connection. 
In reply to this question, Paul recommends a state of 
celibacy. " Concerning virgins," he says, " I hâve no 
commandment of the Lord ; yet I give my judgment, as 
one who hath obtained mercy of the Lord, to be found 
faithful." And again, " I speak this by permission, and 
VOL. VI. 33 
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not of commandment." It is unnecessary to dwell loog 
upon ihese passages, They require but little comment 
It is sufficient to observe, that giving one's judgment in 
any case is very diflFerent from deciding a question by the 
aulhority of inspiration. The two cases cannot be con- 
sidered identical. The language, used to desciibe the 
one, cannot, without roanifest perversion, be employed to 
express the other. 

If it is unphilosophical to ascribe the production of an 
effect to more or to other causes than wili rationally account 
for it, it is equaliy so, to ascribe to inspiration what may 
as weU be known by the common exercise of the buman 
facullies. We hâve heard it remarked, by way of 
objection to thèse sentiments, that a person, who uses a 
glass to discover distant objects, can sîlso perceive those 
that are near him. The remark was doubtless thought to 
possess something of the nature of illustration and argu- 
ment. But it is poorly adapted to either purpose ; for it 
is absurd to say, that a person perceives an object by the 
aid of a télescope, when he can see it as well without the 
instrument. 

That there are discrepancies in the historical portions 
of the Scriptures, no intelligent reader will feel prepared 
to deny. Some of them may, possibly, be attributed to 
the ignorance, or carelessness, of the translators ; while 
some may be reconciled with each other, and with fact. 
But there are others, which, we think, are irreconcilable, 
especially on the principle of verbal inspiration. When 
we read in 2 Kings, viii. 26, that " Âhaziah was twenty-two 
years old, when he began to reign;" and again, in 2 
Chronicles, xxii. 2, that '• Ahaziah was forty and two 
years old, when he began to reign," we know that both the 
records cannot be true. There is a mistake somewhere. 
Either the original writer of one of the records, or some 
transcriber or translater, was in fault. We do not believe, 
however, that this, or any other discrepancy, materially 
affects the credibility of the Gospel, or ought to weaken 
our faith in the inspiration of those Scriptures, whose 
subjects, though not contrary to reason, are still far above 
its loftiest âight. It is a pleasing reâection, that though 
we may not be able to reconcile some discrepancies that 
appear in the writings of the Four Evangelists, in relation 
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to the circumstances attendîng the death and résurrection 
of their Lord, yet those very discrepancies prove, that they 
did not act in concert to deceive their readers. There was 
no collusion between them ; for then, their accounts would 
hâve been precisely the same. Perfect verbal agreeraent 
is not always a certain évidence of veracity, but frequently 
quite the reverse. e. t. 



Article XXIX. 
John Posteras Letler on Endless PunishmenU 

A Letter of the celebrated John Foster to a young Minister, on the 
Duration of Future Punishment : With an Introduction and Notes, 
consisting chiefly of Extracts from Orthodox Writers, and An Earnest 
Appeal to the American Tract Society in regard to the character of its 
publications. Boston : Phillips, Sampson, & Company. 1849. 12mo. 
pp. 119. 

At this late day, there is no occasion to speak of the 
manner in which Prof. Crosby (for the editor's name is 
no longer a secret,) has performed his part of this work. 
It is, however, a gratification to us to join in the commen- 
dations which, we believe, reviewers of ail creeds hâve 
either tacitly or expressly bestowed on his candor, Chris- 
tian spirit, and gentlemanly tone; and we hâve much 
pleasure in acknowledging the good taste, as well as the 
skill, with which he has selected and illustrated his Ex- 
tracts, so as to give Foster's Letter a proper back-ground. 
It is remarkable, too, how thoroughly a few testimonials 
and facts, that he has presented, clear away the false 
shades which some had endeavored to ihrow over the 
avowal of the English divine. But our remarks will be 
directed chiefly to the Letter itself. 

Mr. Foster says that he has not read largely on the 
question of the eternity of future punishment, and he inti- 
mâtes that he has never felt the need of so doing. He more- 
over confesses that his difficulties with that doctrine do 
not arise from the force of incidental passages and expres- 
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sions in the Scriptures. It is the moral enormily of the 
naked idea itseif, its injustice and cruelly, ihat renders ils 
acceptance impossible with bim. His présentation of tbis 
one point, we bave rarely if ever seen equalled for trutb- 
fulness, and for tbe power of conviction wilb which we 
sbould ihink it must work on reflecting minds. No déc- 
lamation, no tbougbt of an attempt at rbetorical force, no 
appeal to passion or sympatby ; be is intent only on real- 
izing the idea itseif, and bringing it bome to tbe moral 
sensé. Tbe fault of most people witb respect to ibis sub- 
ject, is, tbat tbey talk of eternal punisbment witbout even 
trying to form a conception of wbat eternal punisbment 
would be. It is a pbrase tbey use for its Ortbodoxy and 
current repute. Tbey employ it indefinitely to dénote 
some terrible fate bereafter, and tbat is ail ; or, in many 
cases, to signify only future rétribution. To deny it, is, 
wilb many, to deny future rétribution ; tbe two expressions 
are about synonymous in tbeir minds, tbe one suggesting 
to tbem no more tban tbe otber. But, tbink of a soûl 
" wearing out tbe âges of tbe sun, moon, and stars," in 
torment, damned for as many such awful perîods as it 
lived seconds bere on eartb, and still no nearer tbe close 
of its punisbment ; tbink of it suffering on tbrougb im- 
naensities of duration tbat revolve only to begin again ; 
bearing its immortal anguisb into tbose remote deptbs 
of futurity wbere tbe last struggling eflFort of buman 
imagination gives way, and yet the same drear eternity 
of pain before it as ever ; ail, for a momentary sin, com- 
mitted by a créature tbat "was made subject to vanity," 
and in a world of such overcoming temptations as to bave 
drawn ail tbe race astray. Place tbis idea clearly before 
tbe mind, and the moral sensé of man absolutely repels it 
as tbe beight of injustice. A person may indeed put bis 
moral sensé under ban, out of déférence to wbat be tbinks 
a revealed fact ; be may refuse to listen to it, or stifle it by 
sophisms ; but every time tbe real idea of eternal punisb- 
ment cornes fresh before bim, bis beart dénies its justice, 
to say notbing of its goodness. There is not an élément 
in it that our nature recognizes as justice ; and tbe truer, 
tbe less perverted our moral sentiments are, tbe more 
loudly tbey cry out against such an infinitely dispropor- 
tionate infliction. Wben a man professes to see tbe 
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justice ôf God in eternal damnation, il is time to tell hîra, 
in charity, that he knows not " whereof he affirms ;^' for 
were his moral vision really so depraved, might we not 
say so demonized, he would be a monster of which 
humanity has as yet furnished no examples. The idea 
of justice never exists without that of proportion, eqyity: 
and, in our moral consciousness, it is always distinct from 
unmerciful vindictiveness. To call that, justice, which 
disregards proportion or equity, and is purely vindictive, is 
only to transfer a sacred term to a diabolical spirit. Mr. 
Poster expresses the spontaneous language of the law that 
God has written in our hearts : " Endless punishment ! 
hopeless misery, through a duration to which the enormous 
terms above imagined will be absolutely nothing! I 
acknowledge my inability (I would say it reverently,) to 
admit this belief together with a belief in the Divine 
goodness, — the belief that * God is love,' that * his tender 
mercies are over ail his works.' " 

It is sometimes attempted to make out the justice of 
eternal punishment on the ground that sin is an infinité 
evil, and therefore deserving of infinité punishment. It 
is commitled against an infinité Being, and, for this reason, 
(such is the plea,) it must be infinité in its nature. We 
are surprised that this dialectic quibble should hâve 
retained crédit among grave divines ; not, however, on 
account raerely of its utter groundlessness, but on account 
of its obvions implications. Let us ask, Is obédience, 
that is exercised towards God, infinité, also?. We are 
told, No; it has no merit at ail. Very well. But sin, 
commiited against him, is infinité ? Yes. Then what is 
the principle, set up in this case ? Why, that what 
conforms to God, and resembles him, is finite, if it be not 
a mère nothing ; but what is opposed to God, is infinité. 
Is not this an instance of that "wisdom of this world 
which cometh to nought ? " If sin were infinité, because 
committed against an infinité Being, it is seen at once 
that there would be no degrees in sin. AU violations 
of God's law, whether slight or aggravated, whether casual 
or studiously protracted, are precisely the same, are in- 
finité ; are infinité in precisely the same sensé, being 
measured only by the nature of God against whom they 
are committed ; and they must hâve precisely the same 
33» 
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punishment. We need say no more on this flagrant 
absurdity. 

Ânother ground resorted to for the purpose of justifying 
eternal punishment, is, that men wiil eternally continue to 
sin ; and therefore Ihey will eternally deserve to be 
punished. As this is new ground, standing by itself, and 
opposed in every point to the old ground, it raay be weil 
to see what its bearings are. A vulgar proverb warns us 
not to leap from a dilemma, even ihough it be quite 
uncomfortable, till we hâve cast a look at the one into 
whieh we shall fall. We ask, Is the eternal punishment, 
hère proposed to be justified, for the sins of this momentary 
life ? * No,' it is answered ; * it might be unjust on that 
ground.' What is it for, then ? ' Why, for sins to be 
committed hereafter, in perpetuum ; and it is undeniably 
just that the sinner should be punished as long as he sins.' 
Certainly. What is the doom of eternal punishment, 
pronouneed at the great Judgement Day, for ? for sins not 
having then occurred, but to be committed subsequently? 
And is this the way of justice ? It should be remembered 
that the fact of eternal punishment stands, in the popular 
theology, on the fact that it is the sentence which will be 
pronouneed at the Judgement Day. We press the question, 
Is it the way of pure justice to inflict penalty for pro- 
spective guilt ? We press another question, too : The 
proof-texts, that are referred to such a Judgement Day, and 
quoted as the only authority for any doom of the kind, — 
is this the way tbey read, namely, that the offenders are 
then to be condemned, not for what they shall hâve donc, 
but for what they shall subsequently do? The incon- 
sistencies now barely mentioned, are fundamental in the 
hypothesis, if we understand the case. Let the advocates 
take counsel on thèse points, whilc we proceed. Be it 
observed, that the argument under considération supposes 
that eternal punishment, for the sins only of this life, 
would be unjust ; for the argument is constructed for the 
express purpose of resting the justification on the perpe- 
tuity of sin, so as to avoid the objection that had arisen 
on the old ground. In fact, the very proposition that such 
punishment is for the endless continuance of sin, removes 
the future claim of justice from the sin of this temporary 
State, seeing that new offences will be requisite to perpet- 
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uate its hold. On this, Poster well reraarks : " Suppose 
the case to be so, — that is to say, that the punishment îs 
not a rétribution simply for the guilt of the momentary 
existence on earth, but a continued punishment of the 
continued ever aggravated guilt in the eternal state ; the 
allégation is of no avaii in vindication of the doctrine, 
because the first consignaient to the dreadful state neceS' 
silates a continuance of the criminality ; the doctrine 
teaching that it is of the essence, and is an awful aggra- 
vation, of the original consignaient, that it dooms the 
condemned to maintain the criminal spirit for ever. The 
doom tp sîn as well as to suffer,— -and, according to the 
argument, to sin in order to suffer, is inflicted as the 
punishment of the sin committed in the morlal state. 
Virtuallv, therefore, the eternal punishment is the punish- 
ment of the sins of timç," — which the argument itself 
supposes to be unjust. Sucb is the self-condemnation in 
which it ends, after giving up the old absurdity of the 
infinity of sin, together with the justice of eternal punish- 
ment on that ground, and incurring the new absurdity 
of making the doom of the Judgement Day rest on 
prospective offences, and thus losing ail hold on the only 
texts of Scripture to which it appeals as proof of that event. 

Nor does the supposition of varions degrees of intensity 
in eternal punishment relieve the idea at ail of its injustice. 
Call off the mind from the business of arranging différent 
degrees therein, (for this eflFort at contrivance naturally 
turns the attention away from the revolting principle that 
underlies the whole;) look steadfastly into the duration 
of eternity, try to conceive of an absolute eternity of pain, 
with whatsoever varieties of intenseness, — ail, for the sin 
of this brief life of temptation ; and its atrocidus injustice 
presses on the moral sensé, as ever. Every sentiment 
of rectitude within us cries out, It cannot be ! No matter 
in what form, no matter on what ground, we propose 
endless punishment, it still is an eternal penalty for a 
temporary oflFence ; and, therefore, as înfinitely dispropor- 
tioned to the sin, as eternity is disproportioned to time. 
There is infinité injustice in it. 

Mr. Poster refers to the known limitations with which 
the Scriptures frequently use the terms, everlasting^ eternal^ 
for ever^ &c. ; and adds, " My resource in the présent 
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case, then, is simply this : that since the terms do not 
necessarily and absoluleiy sîgnify an interminable dura- 
tion, and since Ihere is in Ihe présent instance to be 
pleaded, for admitting a limited interprétation, a reason in 
the moral eslimate of things, of stupendous, of infinité 
urgency, involving our conceptions of the Divine goodness 
and equity, and leaving those conceptions overwhelmed 
in darkness and horror if it be rejected, I therefore conclude 
that a limited interprétation is authorized.'' That is, he 
does in this case, what ail Christians are obliged to do in 
their controversies with the Jews respecting the " ever- 
lasting " institution of the Mosaic cérémonies. And we 
will observe, hère, if any one wishes to see the original 
of ail those criticisms, rebukes and wamings, that hâve 
been so liberally dealt out to us, on thèse vexed terms, let 
him turn to the side of the Jewish attacks on Christianity, 
and he will see that our divines hâve added nothing to the 
ingenuity, sanctimonious airs, and crookedness, of the 
Rabbis. We will also observe, that the ground on which 
Mr. Poster meets what is called the Biblical objection, 
though narrow, is quite sufficient for the purpose he had 
in vicw. But had he made that critical examination 
of the Scriptures on this gênerai subject, which he con- 
fesses he had not donc, he would hâve found them far 
more clear on the side of equity and goodness, than he 
seems to hâve suspected. 

It cannot be unreasonable to wish that the reflecting 
part of the religions community would gîve this Letter 
of Mr. Poster a candid perusal, and weîgh the considéra- 
tions, incomplète as they are, which it présents. The 
subject is unquestionably one of greater moment than 
almost any other that theology ilself furnishes. The 
ullimate condition of our race, and the character of the 
Universal Sovereign, as illustrated in that event of his 
economy, — thèse are concerns with which nothing else can 
compete. The Stoic affectation of indifférence, or supe- 
riority, to analagous questions, was tried two thousand 
years ago, and found not to belong to human nature. 
We shall find it the same proud and empty pretence, if we 
repeat the experiraent. In the case before us, the writer's 
standing in the Christian church and ministry, the well 
known depth and earnestness of his evangelical spirit, his 
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rank in intelleclual grealness with such men as Robert 
Hall, and his world-wide famé as a most cautions as well 
as profound ihinker, ail demand at least a respectfui notice 
of a conviction which his moral nature forced upon him, 
in spite of ils unpopularily, and which he held through the 
ordeal of half a century, till his death. It is neither 
creditable, nor right, to attempt to shuffle it aside, from 
before the public, as a hasty notion capriciously admitted, 
a fancy cherished through want of révérence for the Scrip- 
tures, a weak conceit of an eccentric mind. No, this will 
not do, after ail the encomiums Ihat hâve been bestowed, 
from the same quarter, on John Poster as one of the 
burning and shining lights of the âge. His gênerai 
Orthodoxy is a guaranty to our Orthodox brethren that 
they will find nothing offensive to them in his manner 
of treating the subject. If they cannot conscientiously, or 
willingly, give it a patient hearîng when argued by us, 
let them listen to his discussion of it, seconded on this 
point, as he says he is, by a number of (Orthodox) 
ministers " of greal piety and intelligence," in his country, 
and, as we hâve good reason to believe, in this country 

alsO. H. B. 2d. 



Article XXX. 
Mrs. Mayo and her Writings. 

Sélections from the Writings of Mrs. Sarah C. Edgarton Mayo: 
With a Memoir, by her Husband. Boston : A. Tompkins, 38 Cornhill. 
1849. 12mo. pp. 432. 

It is difficult, as ail raust feel, to estimate with strict 
truth and impartiality the life and character of those with 
whomwe hâve been intimately acquainted, but from whom 
we are not yet suflSciently removed by time and that 
shadowy dimness which time gradually sheds over ail that 
are departed, to enable us to regard them more as objects 
of history than of a still living love. Affection and habit 
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still hold the balance which belongs to cool, unbiassed 
judgement. This difficully, as is truly observed by the 
affectionate and reverential biographer of the admirable 
woman whose memoir and writings form the subject of the 
work now under considération, is greatly increased by the 
absence of striking events in her life. With her the usual 
order of human manifestation seems reversed. It is not 
by actions, so much as by the spiritual and intangible 
gleams which we constantly behold emanating from her, 
that we are to estimate her, for as she more than once in 
her late correspondence asserts, her life was an " inward " 
rather than an ontward one. But however that life may 
be contemplated, whether in its quiet acts of love and 
goodness, its sweet and silent forbearance, or its more 
purely spiritual manifestations, the more carefuUy we 
regard it, the more deeply are we impressed with its rare 
and singular beauty. Unmarked by ostentatious glare or 
obtrusive dazzle, its modest light beams out through the 
veil of diffidence and sensitiveness which ever enveloped 
it, as twilight skies look up through the sleeping wave. 
So quietly soothing, so softly purifying, we can well 
understand the meaning of her biographer when he asserts 
that " she had donc more for his soûl than ail others." 
And we regard it as peculiarly happy both for her and for 
U3, that the beautiful task of daguerreotyping her pure 
nature devolved upon one thus capable of feeling its 
benignant influence — such a one alone being fitted for it. 
We also believe with him that " the affections are the 
only faithful reporters of the secrets of her character," 
however insufficient in praclice that rule mîght prove in 
many other cases. A deeply loving spirit only could 
appreciate hers — a deeply loving spirit only could reveal 
its beaulies to others. 

Born and nurtured as was Mrs. Mayo in the retirement 
and seclusion of " the quietest of country villages," unac- 
customed to gênerai society, and with few advantages for 
éducation other than those furnished by a common district 
school, we know not which most to admire and wonder 
at, her graceful and self-possessed, though timîd, manner, 
or the varied acquirements and fine perceptions of which, 
even in her earliest womanhood, her mind was so sin- 
gularly fertile. It was a fountain of ail sweet thoughts and 
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feelings, whose overfiowings went out to delight and 
charm,and whose ever-living springs of love and sympatby 
were perpetuaily welling up in praise to God and good 
will to ail his créatures. 

It is the fashion with many to speak of those gifted and 
nurtured like her as " self-educated." But how narrow is 
the thought! They are educated by the sublimest and 
greatest of teachers, — by God, nature, and their own soûls. 
From thèse they are filled with those great lessons of 
beauty and goodness and truth, by which they afterwards 
make the world happier and better. It was thus with 
Mrs. Mayo; and happy in her faculty of imparting to 
others what God had taught to her, nothing which she 
learned was lost. The scènes of her earlier life are filled 
with those pictures which speak to us through the sensés, 
but which are perhaps not less instructive than her later 
intimations, when the wealth of her own deep and loving 
being was mingled with, and modified by, the lore of the 
schools. Her images of nature are distinct and familiar ; 
the colors are laid on with a soft and gentle hand, and 
generally with much delicacy of taste, while the peculiar 
tone of her poetic spirit oflen sheds over ail the holy light 
of religions enthusiasm. She sees God in every thing 
above and arouud her, and therefore every thing is in her 
eyes significant and holy. She is her own " Eda," after 
that Eda has found her soûl. 

In many an eariy sketch, fresh with the dews of her 
young nature, she leads us forth with her in her daily 
walks into the shady dell, the " old pathless woods," or by 
the musical waters of her favorite " Bow-Brook ; " there 
she exhibits to us the lovely and harmonious pictures she 
is herself accustomed, with so much quiet joy, to contem- 
plate ; with a beguiling sweetness she gradually lures us 
into the same holy and gentle trains of thought she herself 
so habitually indulges, communicating even to the most 
obtuse, something of the same exquisite but calm enjoy- 
ment of rural sights and sounds which filled her own pure 
spirit She has an eye alike for the gorgeous cloud which 
adorns the sunset, and the tiniest flower that springs at h^ 
feet; and she repeats to us the lesson which each has 
taught her with such clearness, sweetness and précision, that 
they are at once as deeply impressed upon our own hearts 
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as upon hers. Never is she more delightfal, never more 
instructive than when alone with nature and " Naturels 
God," becanse never was she happier than at such times. 
For this there was a peculiar reason. Her religion, whîch 
with her was not a mère careless appendage, but a part 
of her very being, tanght her to contemplate God as her 
loving Father, " Nature as one great image of Divine 
benignity," and ail the créatures that move and breathe, as 
objects of all-comprehensive Divine and hnman sympathy. 
To thèse beautiful and sublime truths her whole heart and 
soûl were attuned. Every vision of her imagination, 
every création of her fancy, whatever might be its clothing 
form, and every outgushing of her pure and loving spirit, 
was an écho, a variation of this grand and glorious thesis. 
And this brings me to a point which has been much dwelt 
upon. 

Mrs. Mayo wrote much, some hâve thought too much, 
upon the passion of love. How could it hâve been other- 
wise? How could a créature raade up of such ever- 
outreaching sympathies, such bright and ardent imaginings, 
such pure but impassioned dreamings, such an instinct 
for the beautiful and the good, and withal such an almost 
seeming incapacity to believe in aught like evil — one who 
beheld " love," " love," written by the finger of God on 
every thing around and within her, — fail to make that prin- 
ciple an ever recurring thème ? In the beautiful language 
of her biographer, her nature <* can be expressed by no 
other Word than that which was always upon her lips — 
Love. Love for every thing great and good and beau- 
tiful ; — Love for thèse qualities so intense, that it could 
separate them from the répulsive union with gross affec- 
tions in which they are too often found in human 
character ; — Love so disinterested, that her life was always 
more in the wants and sympathies of others, than in 
herscif ; flowîng ont, not only in the form of benevolence 
and kindness, but of confidence in man, and a willingness 
to impart the richest treasures of her heart, to bless the 
humblest one about her ; — rising like a constant hymn of 
praise to the Father of love, and giving to every act of life 
an unconscious grâce and sanctity caught from a converse 
with spiritual realities — this is the beginning and the end 
of her character." " She loved, becausè she could not 
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help it, and with the whole force of her being." And in 
her own language, " Where the révélations of the spirit are 
beautiful, I must love. If I meet with sympathy from 
hearts that are susceptible to every touch of divinity abroad 
in this glorious world, how can I repay them, but by 
earnest and undoubting affection." And again, " I do not 
know who has most to be thankfal for, you or I ; but this 
I do know, that we are both exceedingly rich. We are 
rich because we love and are beloved : what more do we 
ask?" With so loving a nature, we repeat, how could 
one fail to make love a perpétuai thème ? And with so 
simple and religious a nature, how could that love fail to 
be pure and natural in its expression ? With Mrs. Mayo 
it was eminently so, and if in her earlier writings it at 
times lacked somewhat of that dignity with which her 
maturer judgement would hâve endowed it, it was a fault 
whîch after years and expérience corrected. The true, 
loving nature needed no correction. 

It is by perpétuai and unperceived gradations that this 
mysterious being is developed. The mind, as existence 
progresses, exhibits many new and varying phases. With 
Mrs. Mayo's, each new phase it assumed was ever brighter 
and more beautiful than the preceding. Hitherto we hâve 
contemplated her in her earlier literary career. Soon the 
wisdom of the schools came in, and blended with, but 
never perverted, the charming simplicity and naturalness 
of her character. In this as in ail things else she remained 
true to herself and to her Maker ; and however varied or 
profound her acquirements may at any period of her life 
hâve been ; however widely science and art and literature 
may hâve opened their treasures to her eager and ever- 
actiye mind, ail were still vain to her when compared with 
affection and goodness ; still, as ever before, the simplest 
and cheapest enjoyments were the truest and most 
precious ; still were generosîty of sentiment and indul- 
gence towards others, combined with the humblest estimate 
of her own powers, her crowning mental superiority. 
" Sometimes," she thus wri^es, " a sweet dream haunts me 
of happy life spent in Gloucester ; of a home there filled 
with peace and industry and love ; of my husband minis- 
tering to a people who hâve endeared themselves to us by 
a thousand kindnesses; of my daughter growing in 
VOL. VI. 34 
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goodness and filling oar bouse with joy." And again, ^ I 
pass my tirae very pleasantly, becanse yery busily, hère, 
divided between literary and maternai cares. I study two 
langaagefl — German and < baby-talk ' — ^the latter the more 
interesting of the two." Not a trace of the early loving 
and simple nature bas disappeared. No pedantic affecta- 
tion bas choked the bright waters of pure and womanly 
affection; and ali the long-Ioved, long-studied lore of 
foreign tongues falls less sweetly upon the mother's ear 
than the simple, delicious cooings of untaught infancy. 

But why do we thus impose on our readers our own 
remarks upon the beautiful character of our friend and 
poet-sister, when others before us hâve in far better 
language already drawn its lovely featnres ? Yet let us be 
pardoned if we bave in some measure forgotten her 
writings, in our admiration of her life, and our desûre to 
avail ourselves of so favorable an oppc^nnity to render a 
just and heartfelt tribute to one we loved and reverenced 
in this life, and still more deeply love and révérence in her 
new and holier and happier mode of existence, — an 
existence she seemed almost to bave 
death dropped that veil between her s 
fpom our eyes ail the glories by whi 
rounded. But on one point more of he 
character we would fain be indulged 

The last two or Ihree years of her si 
were distinguished by much happiness 
by great domestic calamities. Thrice 
had death entered her family and strick 
were to her objects of unmeasured a 
ftither, a sister of her youth, and last c 
seems to bave been to her as the core of her heart, and 
well-deserved to be. He was a young man of rare moral 
excellence, and bis friends had early discovered in him the 
germ of future intellectual greatness. It was designed to 
confer on him the advantages of a libéral éducation. But 
a reverse of fortune ensued ; pecuniary embarrassments 
gathered around, and forbade so considérable an expendi- 
ture as would be required in the exécution of that design. 
But the object was too near the heart of Mrs. Mayo to be 
easily relinquished, and she determined that, with the 
blessing of God, her own industry and talents should 
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farnish the means for ils accomplishment Her affection- 
ate détermination waa realized. Year after year she dili-. 
gently and cheerfully toiled, with heart and head and 
band, until the ohject of so mnch dévotion finally left the 
University, ail that her sisterly love could désire — a model 
of manly virlue and of intellectual promise. But by no. 
langaage of our own can we convey so just and striking 
a conception of thîs young man as is conveyed in the 
beauliful and concise sketch by Mr. Mayo. " He was in 
ail respects a noble man. To intellectual powers of the 
highest order, he united the deepest feeling, and the grâce 
of a fine person and engaging manners. No one could 
hâve seen him without believing that he was made to do 
a great work. He possessed that calm and indomitable 
energy of purpose, which is the surest indication of great- 
ness ; his judgement was ripe beyond his years, far-seeing 
and décisive ; and we ail leaned upon him instînctively, 
as if weakness could not touch a being so self-sustained, 
or the troubles of others disturb a love so disinterested« 
In religions culture he was truly a Christian : spiritual and 
strong, devout and practical." 

It was for this brother, thus endowed with the noblest 
gifts, that Mrs. Mayo labored, and for whom, with such 
ardent hope, she looked forward to a future of usefulness 
and honor. On leaving the University, he went to Glou- 
cester for the purpose of spending the summer and recruit- 
ing his somewhat délicate heallh. Hère the communion 
between the brother and sister seems to hâve been delight- 
ful and elevating, and a summer was passed and a life 
lived, such as in this hurrying, every-day world is seldom 
enjoyed. Sa calm, so happy, so undisturbed, so rich in 
ail that can elevate our spiritual, or purify and dignify our 
social nature, it must hâve been a foretaste of that Heaven 
to which they were both fast tending. 

But the blow fell. At a period when the sister was 
herself prostrate upon a bed of weakness and suffering, a 
sudden illness assailed the brother, and he died. It is in 
her letters, written immediately after this sad event, and 
while she was still a prisoner in her sick-rooip, that ail the 
true greatness and sublimity of soûl are first brought 
eleariy to the light And hère thèse qualities are, beyond 
almost any thing we bave ever known, beautiful and 
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triumphant She saw her fondest hopes fade away, but 
not a murmur of regret escaped her. She witnessed the 
sudden frustration of favorite projecls, long and carefuUy 
matured, and she exclaimed, " I mourn not that ail this ia 
past — never will, never can, I mourn it." Once, twice, 
thrice, in quick succession, she had seen the objects of her 
dearest affections lie down together in the hallowed peace 
of the grave ; but the sunshine fled not from her heart, and 
she needed no comforting. Amid her manifold trials and 
bereavements, ail things to her seemed simple, solemn, 
and reconciling. No discord jarred upon her spirit ; ail, 
there, was harmony, sweet peace, and résignation. But 
we never can convey to our readers a true sensé of this 
spiritual élévation, but by presenting them with portions 
of thèse letters, which to us are the most attractive of ail 
her prose writings, where Christian greatness so blends 
ivith womanly softness and affection, and sublimity and 
soleranity of sentiment are in so wonderful keeping with 
ail that is élégant and simple in lauguage. If they hâve 
read them before, this opportunity to read them again will 
not be unprized. 

"On this beautiful Sabbath morning," she thus writes to a 
valued friand, *' holy and serene, when ail nature is composed, 
and ail heaven is at peace, shall I not make the hours of my 
solitude and weakness a season of grateful trust in God^ and of 
consolation and good cheer to myself and you ? Would that you 
were hère, dear Sir, the peace and courage that is in my own 
soûl could not fail to impart itself to you. You would feel as I 
do that our loss is not terrible, but that our gain is great. Yes; 
even in his dying hour itself, I felt that the immortal was to be to 
me the nearer companion, the trustier guide, the more perpétuai 
joy and strength than ever the mortal had been or could be ; that 
I was losing nothing but gaining ail, by that great transition of 
his soûl from weakness and bondage to the freedom and power 
of the spiritual and immortal life. Never hâve I felt him gone, 
never can I. Can we, who bave talked together so much, and 
always in such perfect sympathy of faith, respecting the nature of 
the future life, can we ever be separated by any failure of the 
bodily sensés to recognize each other ? Could John hâve known 
that he was to die, would he bave ever told me that he was to be 
parted from me ? Oh, no ! His soûl was as strong in the assur- 
ance of its perpétuai consciousness and growth, as in that of its 
earthly existence, and he who never felt separated from the 
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friands who bad gone before him, will ne ver abandon those he 
has lefl behind. It is this which makes me oalm, y es, happy, 
strong, and full of solemn courage for the future stniggles of life. 
It seems no mystery to me that he died. He had lived but a few 
yeara, but they were years of such rapid growlh to bis soûl, that 
this life seemed to bave nothing more left for him. He needed 
no more of its trials to instruct him. He was fully taught for a 
higher work than any that this life could furnish him .... 
Probably, of his deeper spiritual nature, no person knew so much 
as myself. Nor did I ever know it till during the last summer, 
wbile we were alone hère together in our studios, and forming 
together our plans for future usefulness. But I moum not that 
ail tlûs is past — ^never will, never can, I moum it. God knows 
the tnie place for great soûls to labor, and happy is that noble 
bxother of ours, that he has been found worthy to be employed in 
a celestial sphère." 

And to another friend she thus writes : 

. . . . " And yet I can feel the ftiUjreality of his spiritual 
présence. I am not one hour without the strength derived from 
it. Not one ptayer for help from him is unanswered. I see his 
calm smile as distinctly as ever. And the weakoess I once 
strove to conceal from his high strength, I now confide to him, ia 
the trust that it will be overcome by such communion. People 
come in to me looking so sad, I cannot think for some moments 
why it is. I forget entirely that I bave any grief till they remind 
me of it. And it is not grief ; it deserves some gentler name. 
. . . . I mourn him because others moum, rather than be- 
couse that to me he is lost." " Though my brother is dead, 
[false Word ! ] ; though my husband is absent ; though my friends 
at home are sîck and sufiering, still I find myself as cheerful, as 

calm, as c(»itented as ever Every thing looks clear 

and harmonious| I see no mysteries and hear no discords.** 

But we forbear to introdoce farther quotations from thèse 
letters, beautiful as they are, and basten to say a few 
words of the style and exécution of the Memoir, ère we 
pass to a notice of, and make a few extracts from, the 
poems ; for it is by thèse, mther than her prose, that the 
subject of this article will live a " brigbt particular star," in 
our dénomination. Yet we venture to assert that never 
will the tpotnan be fbrgotten in her writings. 

The biogmpher of Mrs. Mayo has, we think, executed 
his melancholy but delightful task with great judgement 
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and good taste, and a spirit of untold and reverential affec- 
tion. Tbe style is simple and unostentatious, as was the 
fine spirit it was used to portray. No one conld hâve 
performed the work better — who could hâve done it as well? 
We owe him much for this, the raost complète memoir 
of any writer who has lived and died among us. And he 
will receive his reward in the admiration and gratitude of 
the many who loved and admired her, that though unseen 
she is still with us. 

We now pass to the poetry of Mrs. Mayo. In this 
most beautiful, most artistic department of literature, few 
of her âge hâve written so much or so generaily well, 
although her efforts are by no means equal. Yet we can 
say (rf her, — what cannot be said of ail poets — seldom has 
she written any thing in verse which is not poetry* So 
ricHly endowed was she with true poetic fire, so enthusi- 
astic was her love of nature, so délicate her appréciation 
of its beauties, she had but to yield her soûl to thèse influ- 
ences, and poetry gushed forth like a full river, — a river 
along whose varied course it is most delightful to loiter. 

There is an impassioned earnestness in the style of her 
earlier productions, which is not so apparent in many of 
her later ones, when the hand of the scholar and the artist 
become more visible ; yet we read no poetry which im- 
presses us with a deeper conviction that it comes from the 
innermost heart of the author, and is " unfeigned and un- 
exaggerated." Indeed, she is, we think, peculiar in this, 
that, through many years of her earlier literary labors, 
you can almost trace her inner life through ail its délicate 
variations from shade to shade. You meet in them no 
delineations of vice, or evil and stormy passions, no ex- 
pressions of a morbid and diseased fancy, but ail is peace- 
îul, fervent, loving and devotional. We are struck, in 
turning over the pages, at the great prédominance of the 
devotional spirit throughout, — ^but dévotion, gentle, mild, 
loving, elevating, without a tincture of gloom or of self- 
righteousness, or the grovelling sentiment of fear. 

" Tokens;" « To my Sisters;" « The Crown of Life;" 
" The Good Shepherd ; " " The Pure in Heart see God ; " 
" The Temptation in the Wilderness ;" are the first in the 
sélection, following one another in the order in which we 
hâve placed them, and are ail devotional pièces, and ail 
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excellent in their kind. Then cornes " Bow-Brook,'^ a 
Çem which is delightful from beginning to end. So 
^licitous is it in expression you seem to hear and see the 
" prattling thing," as it goes dancing on through sunny 
slopes and flowery meadows, now winding with a quieter 
flow through shady dells " where dark green woods 
o'erlook the tide," — its sweet music ever and anon 
mingling with the thrilling gush of song from the " gay 
birds, with blue and golden breasts ," that found their 
colonies amid its overhanging branches. You walk side 
by side with the author as she searches for 

" Some lingering trace 
Of those who made, in days of yore, 
Thy banks their favorite hunting-place.'' 

But alas, no trace remains — " the Indian maid " who 
wreathed her dark locks with the gay cardinal flowers 
which star its borders, and the warrior who there shar- 
pened his arrow for the chase, are alike vanished ; and 

'<No trace is found 
To tell that ever dusky maid, 

Or warrior chief hath trod the gronnd, 
Where now, perchance, their bones are laid.** 

But brighter years hâve come. On its banks the poet's 
home has succeeded " the Indian brave's," and from its 
wave her infant eye first caught its reflected beam. 
Brighter and holier hopes and aspirations hâve been 
nurtured by its shore than ever the dusky savage cher- 
îshed. The song now takes a sweeter and sadder cadence, 
and we cannot forbear quoting the remainder entire : 

** When cornes the holy hour.to die, 

How sweet to rest beside thy wave ! 
How sweet beneath thy banks to lie, 

With violets waving o'er my grave ! 
And yet I would not cast a shade 

Upon a spot so bright and ^lad ; 
A tomb would mar so fair a glade. 

And friends would find thy borders sad. 

Glide on, forever, warbling brook ! 

EarUi has no voice more dear than thine — 
And often, in some flowery nook, 

ru swell the lay with tones of mine. 
Beneath the arch of some green bough, 

Where mellow sunbeams softly glance, 
ru cast the shadows from my brow, 

And read to tbee some gay romance. 
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A few short yeart, or d&ys m&y be. 

And thon wilt miss me from thy dtoofe i 
Yet earth will still be fair to thee, 

As e'er it was in days of yore. 
And I shall sit npon the banlc 

Of that pore river of my God, 
Where ain, nor gnef bas ever drank» 

And no poUuting foot hath trod ! " 

Tbe next article, •* Types of Heaveui,'^ k characteristio. 
In every thing around her, the poet finds types of heaven, 
and therefore she loves ail things. The sweet wild- 
flowers, the " wood-notes wild," the evenîng dew, the starS) 
the woodland spring, every bed of moss, rainbows, 
streamlets, ail speak of heaven, and from each and ail, 

" Links are lengthened nnto God." 

Beauty is of heavenly birth and wîU therelbre live forev^ 
and the burden of the song is — and the gtand oonclusioiiy 

" Foid things perish, but the jpure, 
Long aa ange!» shall endure.^ 

The two succeeding pièces, " The Last Supper," and a 
" Song," we cannot particularly notice. Tbe last is a 
pretty, sparkling thing, but the former heavief than Mrs. 
Mayo was wont to write. **A Sketch from Life," we 
should be glad to eopy entire, bat dare not t^se the room. 
It is the life-histcNpy of a girl. Her eariy bome,^ iMid ail the 
sweet and pm'e associations of her cbildboo4 aad girlhood 
are charmingly delineated. The )ot^ of i^tiiife's sweet; 
and lonely baunts, the companionsbip of sqwrrels, and 
birds that " half called her by her gentle najcne," and of 
the flowers whose exquisite odors cbarmed ber sensés— ail 
paint the gentle poet herself. Then the change-^the new 
strange dreams, deeper and sweeter than the dreams of 
childhood that by and by stole înto her hear^ yet bonnd it 
not more strongly to earth, but drew it nearer and nearer 
still to heaven. The mvsteriou» life that, unrecognized 
before, now seemed to filî and animate aU things, till ail 
sounds took a deeper tone, 

<< For her heait grew deep, 

And fountaina waked that ne'er ug^ Biîght deep." 

Then comes the question — ^how prophétie? 
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^ Believe yoa, spirits toned like hers hâve long 

A dwelling on the tuneless shores of time ? 
Not long. The light-winged bird soon hushed her Bong, 

And floated up to a serener clime. 
She knew love's home conld never be below — 
Why should she linger to endure its woe ? 

Home, like an uncaged bird she gladly sped, 
Home, with the sunbeams on her buoyant wing ; 

Home, where the beautiful hâve early fled, 
And where they make no discord when they sing ; 

Home hath she gone. — " 

The next article is also deeply characteristic, " The 
Spirit's Change." God works in a young and glad but 
careless spirit, and fills it with higher and diviner thoughts. 
He teaches it to behold Himself as he is, and to recognize 
beauty rather than terror in the robes of death. He 
descends into the "silent slumbers of her heart," and 
makes her " feel her immortality." Then ail is changed, 
and she waits patiently, but expectantly, till God shall call 
ber home. 

But we must not stop to gîve even the titles of those 
which next succeed. There is a charming story of a 
" Mountain Girl," and a poem, *' The Woodpath ," full of 
ail sweet fancies and instructive teachings, and one, " My 
Father," beautiful in its simple and reverential affection. 

We now reluctantly shut our eyes against the thousand 
beauties which thickly begem the intervening pages, and 
come to " The Supremacy of God," a noble and majestio 
poem, — certainly one of Mrs. Mayo's best. Hère again 
want of space forbids even a synopsis ; we give only one 
of its fine stanzas as a spécimen of the whole : 

** God shone upon the nations. In the west 

The owl-like Druid saw the brightening rays, 
And muffling his gray robes across his breast, 

Strode like a phantom from the coming blaze. 
Old Odin, throned amid the polar haze, 

Heard the shrill cry of Vala on the blast, 
And glancing southward with a wild amaze, 

Saw God's bri^ht banner o*er the nations cast, 
Then to his dim old halls retreated far and fàst ! " 

But we grow alarmed at our accumulating manuscript, and 
hasten on, merely touching at a few pièces which it is im- 
possible to pass,. — " The Retrospect," charming as the 
sweetest of Burns', of whom it reminds us; "Memory 's 
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Pîcture-Cîallery,'* one pictore of which we canaot forbear 
hanging up to the gaze of admiration : 

*^ What scène k this? A fidiy iale, 

Upon a bright, blue, nMwintiiB ri?er; 
The sai^t waves around it mile, 

The aspens o'er it droop and shiver. 

A little bark is moored thereby ; 

O, fiûr and soft the hands that xow it ! 
And dark as midnigfat is the eye 

Of sweet Sheshequin's genUe poeli 

Her baïqae 'neath floweiy shadows floats, 

Its sail a broad and stany banner ! 
While softly to the rowei's notes 

Chimes in the low-voiced Susqoehanna ! " 

How délicate and wsurm-hearted the spirit of the above 
touches, to us who knew and loved their snbject! > 

We now corne to a séries of poems which we shall 
difltinguish by the title of scholastic : — ^ The Ferry," 
" Leila Grey," « UdoUo," « The Lord de Beaumonaire,^ 
*^ Bda," and " Nora." In ail of thèse the influence of the 
author's German studies are clearly visible, and most 
beautîfuUy and perfectly are the German spirit and English 
verse wedded togetber. In ail our readings we think we 
hâve met with nothing more perfect of its kind than 
^^Udollo." The melody flows on in the beantifol and 
stately chime of some of the finest of the old English 
ballads, and falls upon the car in most delicious cadence. 
It is perhaps the most finished and artistic of ail that Mrs. 
Mayo has ever written. Its great length alone prevents 
our giving it entire. It commences thus : 

" So sweet the fonnt of Thnra sings, 

'Tis said below a Maid there is, 
Who strikes a lyre of silver strings 

To spiiit symphonies. 

A Youth once souçht that fountain's side, 

Udollo of the g^olden hair ; 
He cast a garland in the tide, 

And thus invoked the Maiden there : 

< Oh, Maid of Thora, firom thy halls 

Of gleaming crystal, deign to rise ! 
The golden-haired Udollo calls. 

And yeams to gaze within thine eyes. 
Fain would he touch that magie lyre 
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Who0e eohoes he has faetrë i^ve, 
And kindle ever^ dulcet wire 

With an adonngr, buminf love. 
Corne, Maid of Thura, from iky halls ; 

The golden-hured Udolk> calls ! ' " 

The maiden hears hîs call and appears, — a beîng with 
" eyes of river-blne " and " amber-tresses dropt with gold," 
and '< foam-white bosom," whose beauty but touches the 
breast of UdoUa with a deeper fire, Her silver lyre is 
trembling in her hand, and the impassioned youth im- 
plores her to bestow it on him ère to ner touch it ceases to 
quiver. She warns him of the danger he incurs, but 
gives him the lyre, warning him of one wire he must 
never strike. Udollo seizes the lyre and mounting his 
coal black steed flits away, wildly sweeping the strings, 
but heeding the warning of " Thura's maid," and waking 
not the forbidden wire. But ever and anon a low, sweet 
symphony rises from this charmed wire, breathing joy and 
hope and love and pure désire ; and when Udollo's music 
died away, that ** wondrous chord " would swell far and 
wide its ravishing lay. At last it grew still, and never 
more echoed to Udollo's strains. But the memory of it 
lived in his souI, and 

** A love — a woe — ^he knew not what, 
Flamed up within bis brain ! ^ 

But sometimes when ail was calm and still, that wire 
would waken of itself " strains of soft entrancing love," 

^ And for this rare and fitfbl strain 

He waited with intense désire ; 
There centred, in délirions pain, 

His spirit^s ail devooring Ûve,^ 

• «•••» 

** One niffht when long the lyre had slept, 

Udollo^ passion, like a sea 
Of red-hot lava, madly swept 

His soûl on to its destiny." 

And he struck the fatal wîre ! 

<< A fire shot throngh UdoUo^i fiame, 

As shoots the lighlniiiff's forked dut ; 
It lit a hot «ad smothered âane 

Within h» deepest Iraart 
He felt it in its slow, sure path 

Consume his ^«ivenmg serves away; 
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Oh could he but hâve checked its wrath, 

Or ceased that fearful strain to play ! 
His finffers, cleavinç to the wire, 

Had lost communion with his will ; 
Within him bumt th' Immortal Fire, 

The Heart—the Life-Destroyer still ! 

Days, weeks, and months whirled on, and on ; 

No hope by day, nor rest by night ; 
Only the same wild, frantic tone 

Increasing in its woful might" 

Under thîs dreadful enchantment Udollo gradually shrunk 
and faded away to a mère shadowy outline. 

'' At last, in utter wreck and woe, 

Back to the fountain's brink he crept, — 
His golden hair — now white as snow — 

Far down his bosom swept" 

But the fountain was gloomy and dark, and the Maid 
of Thura answered not to his imploring call to take back 
her lyre. Ât length he sank upon the fountain's brink, and 
the lyre sunk bubbling into the wave. Then 

'* The fire went out within his breast — 

The tremor of his nerves was still ; 
As peacefully he sank to rest, 

As a tired infant will." 

A radiant bow of peace arose from the fountain and hung 
over his heart, and a sweet, delicious strain stole up, whose 
burden was, 

** How sweet such dreamless, deep repose, 
To those who sin and suffer long ! " 

We hâve dwelt long on this poem, for it bas merit 
enough to make the lame of a poet who had written 
nothing else. Much as we regret it, we must pass the 
rest without further remark, giving only one more whose 
beauty speaks for itself. 

LEILA GREY. 

A BALLAD. 

The tassels wave upon the birch, 

The maple blushes o'er the stream. 
And through the oriel of the chnrch, 

I see the May-moon's yellow beam. 
Oh hère, upon this moss-grown wall, 

Another year, another May, 
I saw this same sweet moonlight fidl 

On me and Leila Grey ! 
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Cold lay her languid hand in mine, 

Pale, pale her face beside me shone ; 
** Sweet Leila Grey, as I ara thine, 

Say, say that thou art ail mine own ! " 
She smiled— ehe sighed, — ** Behold," she said, 

" Where, firom the church tower darkly thrown, 
The shadow of the cross lies spread 

By yon sepulchral stone. 

** There, ère the May-moon cornes airain, 

The hand that presses thine will lie ; 
Before the reaper cuts the çrain, 

The death-mist will o'ercToud my eye. 
But oh, dear Willie, do not weep, 

For I am wearv, weary hère ! 
And fain beneath yon cross would sleep, 

Before another year ! 

'^ But when another May retums, 

And through the oriel of the church, 
The golden moonlight dimly bums, 

And lights the tassels of the birch ; 
When yonder maple by the tower, 

Stands blushing like a virgin bride, 
Oh come, dear Willie, at this hour, 

And seat thee by my side ! " 

Sweet Leila ! I obe^ thy call ; 

The May-moon lights the tasselled birch. 
And I upon the moss-grown wall, 

Am sitting near the gray old church ; 
The shadow of the cross is thrown, 

Where gleams a marble tablet now — 
'Twas ail Uie same twelve months agone— 

But Leila where art thou ? 

Mrs. Mayo made many translations from both the 
German and Frencb, and in this department she was 
sînffularly félicitons. The best of thèse are we think from 
Uhland, whose tone and spirit she bas most faitbfully 
preserved, and whose genius seems more in unison witn 
her own tban tbat of any other foreign poet We cannot 
but wish she had carried out her design of translating his 
entire volume. 

The prose sélections in the volume are "Annette Lee/' 
« The Marm " " Eleonora," " The Rustic Wife," " Gos- 
sipings of laie Hours," " Debby Lincoln," "The Deformed 
Boy," " Lydia Vernon," and " Esther," the last of which 
is the most finished taie. They are ail written in a sweet 
VOL. VI. 35 
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and pleasant and often brilliant style, and lîiany very, very 
beautiful tbings are said in them. Bat they lack the 
noble élévation which is so peculiar to Mrs. Mayo's 
poetry. Still they are sweet storiesj and will long be read 
by the admiters of Mrs. Mayo. 

We now reluctantly take otir leave of thîs volume, 
havîng been most happy in onr task of reviewing it after 
our poor manner. We hâve found it difficnlt to leave the 
poetry, and were never so impressed with its beanties, and 
a sensé of the thousand things we onght to say, as at the 
moment when we withdrew our hand îrom the " ebarmed 
chords." Never did we feel more deeply than at this 
moment how bright a star vanished from our sky when our 
poet-sister departed. We belleve with het biograpber that 
she had not yet fully uttered herself, and thaï it " pleased 
her Father that, for some future state of being, should be 
reserved the complète expredsion of that nature, which wa» 
a poem and a prayer ! " c. m. s. 



Article XXXI. 
Litefary Notices, 

1. Narrative of the United States' Expédition to the River Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, by W. F. Lynch, U. S. N. Commander of the Expé- 
dition. With Maps and niimerous Illustrationf. Philadelphia: Lea 
and Blanchard. 1849. 8vo. pp. 508. 

The oJB5c!àl Report of this Expédition, which has ttot yet been 
published by Congress, is needed as tl 
volume. The présent work is but the pc 
Ck^mmander, gathered from his own ob 
other members, and containing a gênerai 
ings of the party, as well as of their di 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. The sci 
which foelong more especially to the ofiic 

Commander Lynch, with his associate 
on the shore of Palestine, in the bay of î 
29th, 1848. After making excursions t 
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proceeded by the way of Sefurieh (Sepphora,) and Nazareth, to 
Tiberias on the Iake of that nanie. On the lOth of April, they 
left the Iake, and b.egan the descent of the lower Jordan, one 
party in boats, and another on the banks ; and at the end of 
about nine days' hazardous navigation, in which they thoroughly 
explored the very crooked and very broken channel of the river, 
they entered the Dead Sea on the 18th of April. Cruising across 
this in almost every direction, lengthwise and sidewise, with the 
lead constantly in use ; ascertaining its depth in every part, and 
the composition of its bottom ; examining its shores, the mouths 
of the Wadys, or torrents and streams, that enter it, its promon- 
tories and recesses ; and exploring the ancient ruins on its 
mountain coasts, they passed twenty-two days on its waters and 
on its margin, in an atmosphère often stifling, the mercury 
ranging from 75*^ sometimes to 106^ in the shade. It was the 
first time the Dead Sea had ever been explored by one who lived 
to tell the story. The préservation of the party from the fatal 
fever that lurks around this deeply sunken coast, mav bave been 
owing in some measure to the wise régulation of the Commander : 
every member of the Expédition having been required to sign 
the pledge of total Abstinence before leaving America. During 
thèse twenty-two days, they visited the ancient ruins at Sebbeh 
(Masada,) and 'Ain Jidy (Éngedi,) the sait mountain of Usdum, 
Bear the site probably of Sodom, where they climbed a pillar 
of sait, passed over the site of the ancient Zoar on the eastem 
peninsula, and made an excursion to Kerak (Kir Moab,) amons 
the neighboring mountains of Moab. Having ^^ carefully sounded 
the sea, determined its geographical position, taken the exact 
topography of its shores, ascertained the température, width, 
depth, and velocity of its tributaries, collected spécimens of 
every kind, and noted the winds, currents, changes of weather, 
and ail atmospheric phenomena," they took their final departure 
fifom the margin, at 'Ain Terâbeh, three or four miles south 
of the mouth of the torrent Kedron. Their impressions with 
respect to the M osaic account of the destruction of ** the cities 
of the plain," are stated thus : " It is for the leamed to comment 
on the facts we bave laboriousiy collected. Upon ourselves, the 
resuit is a decided one. We entered on this sea with conflicting 
opinions. One of the party was skeptical, and another, I think, a 

Srofessed unbeliever of the Mosaic account. After twenty-two 
ays' close investigation, if I am not mistaken, we are unanimous 
in the conviction of the truth of the scriptural account of the 
destruction of the cities of the plain. I record with diffidence 
the conclusions we bave reached, simply as a protest against the 
•hallow déductions of would be unbelievers." (p. 380.) 
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From 'Ain Tebâreh they went across the mountain-desert, and 
by the Convent of St. Sabas, to Jérusalem ; and thence, after 
making some excursions, to Jafia, carrying a level from the 
Dead Sea to the Mediterranean. From Jafia, one party pro- 
ceeded by sea, and one by land, to St Jean d' Acre. Staiting 
again from this point, they went, by Nazareth, the plain of 
Esdraelon, and Mount Tabor, to Tiberias ; traversed the western 
shore of the sea of Galilée, and then ascended the valley of the 
upper Jordan, by Iake Merom, to the source of the river at the 
western foot of Jebel esh Sheikh, the snow-clad Mount Hermon 
of the Scriptures. Their route extended in this direction to 
Damascus. Hère they tumed and crossed the Lebanon chains, 
by Balbec to Beirût, where they arrived on the 30th of June. 
In a few days afterwards. Lient. Dale, one of the most efBcient 
members of the Expédition, sank under the fatigues and expo- 
sures of the severe task, while the rest of the party soon 
recovered from the sickness with which the most of them were 
visited. 

The invaluable Researches of Prof. Robinson and Rev. Mr. 
Smith, together with this Narrative of Lient Lynch, which may 
be regarded as an Appendix to them, bave made us familiarly 
acquainted with every part of Palestine. It is a ground of 
reasonable pride that by far the most thorough exploration of that 
country is the work of Americans. We may be allowed to 
indulge a feeling of complacency, without incurring the charge 
of national vanity, that the only tract within the limits of the 
Holy Land, which remained almost impervious to the Biblical 
student, is now laid open by an enterprize under the authority 
of the United States. The mysterious spell that rested on the 
Dead Sea is broken, and its secrets yielded up. We shall wait 
with impatience the publication of the officiai Report, for the 
additional facts that bave been collected. 

At the same time, there are two things which we cannot but 
regret. It is évident that the Commander was not so thoroughly 
acquainted, as was désirable, with the literary history of the 
geography of Palestine. Had he studied it beforehand with any 
thing like the care and completeness with which Prof. Robinson 
had qualified himself, his laborious exploration, which is deserving 
of the highest praise, would bave been more productive of 
results. And then, his style of writing offends good taste, as 
oflen as he aspires to be éloquent. For certain inaccuracies, and 
for négligences, he may indeed ofier the excuse that he was 
obliged to hasten his publication in order to secure the field 
against a much more inadéquate Narrative which appeared from 
one of his associâtes. But this does not account for the turgid^ 
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8ohool-boy faults that we refer to. Whenever he bas a press 
of matter on his hands, so as to keep him close to his work, he 
expresses himself with sufficient propriety and to the point ; but 
when he finds leisure to adorn his page with the effusions of 
sentiment, he betrays himself. This is unfortunate for the 
réputation of his work, though it detracts nothing from the 
information it affords. The same false taste bas led him some- 
times into rather fiilsome adulation of our country and countrymen, 
which certainly do not appear well in a national work. It may 
€lo for the Mussulmans to say " God is great, and Mahomet is 
his Prophet ! " but it is not becoming in us to shout, " God is 
great, and the United States is his masterpiece ! " 

3. A Voice to Universalists. By Hoaea Balloa. &c. Boston: 
Published by J. M. Usher, 1849. ISmo. pp. 337. 

This title was probably suggested by the peculiar character of 
three leading articles in the work, namely, A General Epistle to 
Universalists, Essay on Universalism, and Advice to Young Men 
who design to enter the Ministry. Thèse pièces are distinguished 
by that tone of familiar address and fatherly solicitude, which the 
nuthor's great âge, services, and standing in our connection, 
render so proper and becoming in him. Nothing can be kinder 
than the manner in which he offers his suggestions, admonitions, 
warnings, and advice, to his brethren, both lay and clérical ; and 
we feel confident that the multitudes of believers, who bave long 
venerated him, will désire to profit by thèse dictâtes of expérience 
and love. The topics on which he insists, in his Epistle to 
Universalists, are of the simplest kind ; but they are fundamental 
to our individual welfare, and to our social prosperity and usejful- 
ness. He urges on us the faithful use of the Scriptures, and 
devout adhérence to them ; observance of the Christian Sabbath, 
and attendance on public worship ; regular religious meetings 
of the lay brethren wherever there are not enough of them to 
support preaching ; formation of churches, and communion in the 
Lord^s Supper ; religious éducation of children in families ; and 
support of Sunday Schools. To those who intend to preach, he 
earnestly recommends the attainment of a suitable éducation, as 
a preparatory step ; love of the gospel, and of the work of the 
ministry, as the determining motive in choosing that profession ; 
thorough study of the Bible, with judicious use of helps to under- 
stand it ; the Christian spirit and prudence in carrying forward 
the reforms of the day ; careful economy in pecuniary concerns ; 
and an humble disposition. He dissuades them from entering 
the ministry with an aim at worldly honors, popular applause, or 
fashionable distinction, and wams them of the dis^ppointmei^ 
35» 
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they will be likely to meet with in our connectioD, if thèse be 
their object; he kindly admonishes them not to temporize in 
their preaching in order to gain the patronage even of other 
dénominations of Christians, but to be true to their calling ; he 
points out the evils of sufiering themselves to become involved 
in debts, to the injury of others and of their own supporters. 
May the several points of advice and admonition be heeded by 
ail who profess ^^ the grâce of God that bringeth salvation to ail 
men." 

There are pièces also of an ai^umentative and dogmatic 
kind, some of which had been published before, and some of 
which now appear for the first time, and are marked by the 
author's usual acumen. More than half of the volume consists 
of Metrical Compositions, collected from différent works and 
periodicals, to which he had contributed them. We observe an 
oversight on page 281 ; the lines there inserted were composed 
by his eldest brother, Benjamin Ballou. 

Our thanks are due to the Publisher for the very handsome 
style in which this volume is printed, and for the only good 
likeness of Mr. Ballou which bas ever been struck off. 

3. The Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid of Virgil : with English 
Notes, a Life of Virgil, and Kemarks upon Scanning, by Edward Moore, 
M. A. Boston : Benjamin B. Mussey and Company. 1849. 12mo. 
pp. 551. 

This is the neatest and handsomest édition that we bave seen 
of Virgil for the use of schools. It may be described in two 
parts. The first is occupied by the Latin text, in a type clear, 
open, and' of good size. The second contains a short Life of 
Virgil, a few pages of Remarks on Scanning, with exemplifi- 
cations ; and then follow the Notes, which fill nearly half of the 
volume. Of thèse we may say, in the language of the éditer, 
that they are such as " neither, on the one hand, to save the 
student the trouble of referring to his lexicon and grammar, nor, 
on the other, to leave him to contend unassisted with the intri- 
cacies of a difficult passage." They appear to be just what is 
needed for their purpose. 

4. The Stars and the Earth ; or, Thoughts on Space, Time, and Eter- 
nity. From the Third English Edition. Boston : WnL Crosby and H. 
P. Nichols, 111 Washington Street. 1849. 18mo. pp. 88. 

This is an attempt to illustrate, and to bring down to popular 
appréhension, the philosophical paradox, that there is no time nor 
space ; that our ideas of thèse are merely forms of conception, 
which arise from the peculiar organization of our sensés smd 
of our minds, but without any thing answering to them in real 
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existence. The illustration is very ingeniously conducted, and 
is made perfectly intelligible to every attentive reader, at the 
same time that it calls upon him for a very pleasant exercise 
of his imagination. We hâve tried to abridge it into the compass 
of a paragraph ; but we bave failed, by reason of the numerous 
suppositions on which it is framed. We can only indicate its 
character, by saying that it is founded principally ou the property 
of light to convey images of objects to a beholder at a distance, 
so as to make those objects seem présent to him after they bave 
passed away. On the sun, the appearance of the earth is such as 
it was eight minutes before it is seen ; on the farthest telescopic 
stars, such as it was several thousand years before. The light 
that leû our earth at the création of man, bearing with it the 
images of transactions then passing hère, has but just reached 
some of the more distant stars, where it reveals those transactions 
(if any eye, there, be strong enough to perceive them,) as now 
taking place. This illustration, when carried out into ail its 
conceivable détails, enables us to see how time may be disposed 
of. And then with respect to space, — suppose that ail objects 
were contracted to half, or a quarter, or a thousandth part, of 
their présent apparent size, they still keeping exactly the same 
relation to each other in bulk and distance, would not the whole 
seem to us just as it does now ? Every thing being compara^ 
tively the same, would not every thing be, to us, apparenûy the 
same ? A Magic Lantern will reduce a large picture, or a 
Caméra Obscura contract a wide landscape, into a very small 
compass, yet retaining ail Ihe several parts ; and we can conçoive 
of a method to bring the reflection, in thèse cases, to a point, 
which should still retain ail those parts, since they could be made 
to diverge again by a lens fitted to this purpose. Thus we 
dispose of space. We give but the leading illustrations ; and 
even thèse we bave stripped of ail the beauty and interest with 
which the author clothes them. We commend the tract itself to 
those who are fond of such spéculations, and to ail who would 
enjoy an hour of pleasant reading, With the latter, its brevity 
will be a recommendation. 

Perhaps the author would not be disposed to regard it as a fatal 
objection, that his illustrations hâve no scientific value, since he 
did not design to make them scientific. We think, however, that 
• they ought to hâve been of this character, in order to be of any 
value whatsoever, — we mean, towards explaining a strictly 
philosophical proposition. They assume the existence of time 
and space, in their very pre mises, and in ail their processes. 
Scientifically considered, they illustrate nothing but the various 
points of view from which we may be supposed to regard time 
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and space. They set o\A with tbe absurdity of propoBÛig to 
demoDstrate, empiricaUy^ that whioh nobody ever pretended io 
QDipirically true ; for the hypotbesis is, that time and sp^e are 
exclu9ively empirical notions. Thls absurdity entirely vitiates 
the work in respect to its aim, though it does not mucb detract 
from the amusement and the suggestions it afibrds. 

As to the philosophical paradox itself, that there is in reality no 
time nor space, — we were, in our younger days, incliped to 
admit it, as a ground for understanding tbe relations of tbe 
Ipfinite with the finite ; of explainîng bow the multiplied parts 
of the Universe proceeded from One First C^uise ; bow God 
knows ail tbings, past, présent, and future, as we regard 
them ; bow he is omniprésent, éu^. But we were wurprised te 
find, in tbe end, that the paradox, even wben admitted, explained 
nothing except by annibilating every tbing that we conçoive of as 
existing in time and space. One would tbink that tbis consid- 
ération might bave occurred to a rational inquirer, at the first 
To us it appears that tbe paradox legitimately résolves itself, 
through Pantheism, into Nitûlism. At tbe very first move, it 
sweeps away the finite, making it to be phénoménal, merely 
neeming, but not real. It allows no succession, of course no 
activity, no cause and efiect ; it allows no multiplicity or variety, 
no parts nor relations ; and finally it admits only a point without 
inagnitude, — aad this is nothing. It is easy to void difficultés in 
(^xplainipg tbe Universe, by ignoring tbe Universe. 

Should we be asked, now, how we understand, and explain 
philosophically, the relation of the Infinité with the finite, — we 
will vepturç to propose an hypotbesis of our own ; though we are 
well aware that it will shut us out from ail respect of the 
p^ioiscient class of pbilosopbers. It is tbis: that we are but 
fipite créatures. No one, who deliberately considers tbis, needs 
to be sbown that, with finite powers, we cannot guage tbe 
Jpfinite, npr analyze scientifically the passage from the finite to 
the Infinité. The attempt itself is an al^urdity; and ail tbe 
juaalyses, that are wrought out in a purely scientific way, are 
absurdities. The history of omniscient pbilosopbies, wbeUier as 
4eveloped in ancient times, or as reproduced in modem âges, and 
io our own day, is the most striking comment which tbe world 
l^as çver afibrded on that saying of the apostle, ^^Professing 
tbem^elveç to be wise, they became fools," 

5. Remarks on the Pétition for an Act Incorporating the Collège of 
the Holy Cross. [Prom Brownson's Quarterly Review.] Boston: 
BeajaoMn H. Oreene, 124 Washington Street 1849. 8vo. pp. 27. 

The pétition, hère referred to, was laid before the législature 
of Massachusetts, last winter ; and, after the usual course of 
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examinalion, leave was given to withdraw it. As the collège, for 
which the act of incorporation was asked, had been established 
by Catholics, (at Worcester,) it bas been thought, by some, that 
the pétition was dismissed for that reason. This is the view that 
Mr. Brownson seems to take of the transaction. But if we 
understand the case, the facts were thèse : 1. It was proposed, 
by the Committee of the législature, to grant the petitioners sucb 
a charter as had been given to Amherst collège ; and such a 
charter the petitioners refused to accept, as they unquestionably 
had a right to do, because it would not answer their purposes. 
2. The collège, for which they asked a charter, was one 
exclusively sectarian in its spécifie régulations, as no other 
collège in this Commonwealth is, and open to none except those 
who would conform to the faith, discipline, and worship, of a 
particular church. 3. It was on account of this exclusive ground 
only that the Committee reported against the pétition ; and not 
because the institution was formed or patronized by Catholics, for 
the very same privilèges in respect to their religious peculiarities, 
were actually offered to them, that are granted to other collèges. 
Now, if thèse are the facts, it appears to us that the Com- 
mittee acted impartially, in dismissing the pétition. We see not 
how they could hâve acted otherwise, consistently with précèdent. 
It would hâve revolutionized the established policy of the Com- 
monwealth, to grant a charter in thèse premises. Let us ask, 
Would our législature incorporate a collège of which the Bye- 
Laws obliged every officer and every student to be an Episco- 
palian ? or to be an Orthodox Congregationalist ? or a Unitarian ? 
or Baptist ? or Universalist ? &c. If not, it bas treated the 
Catholics, in this case, just as it would treat every other sect in 
similar circumstances ; and nothing can be clearer than that they 
do wrong to complain that any inequality lias been shown them. 
On the other hand, had their pétition been granted, then every 
other sect, that should ask for a like exclusive college-charter, 
would be fairly entitled to it, and would get such exclus! veness 
not merely sanctionéd, but perpetuated, by law, and thus fixed 
beyond the reach of the ordinary changes of public sentiment. 
Nor would this révolution in our législative policy stop hère. 
The new principle would, in its natural developement, extend 
eventually to our common public schools, and we should at 
length bave them ail parcelled out among our différent sects ; 
one exclusively for Catholic children, another for Protestant 
Orthodox, another for Unitarian, another for Universalists, <Scc. 
Such, indeed, is the state of things that some bave already desired 
to see established. Introduce the principle, and we should soon 
find its legitimate results demanded by too many to be resisted. 
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0. The MecbaDic's Assistant : A thoroasrh practica] Treatise on Men- 
soration, and the Sliding Raie : teaching the manner of Drawing aU 
regular superôces, and Uie most concise method of Finding the areas 
of ail regular superfices, and the contents of ail regular solids, both 
by Numbers and by the Sliding Rule. Treating also of the Laws of 
Motion — the Descent of Palling Bodies — ^the Strength of Materials — 
the Mechanical Powers — the Elastieity and Force of Steam—^pecifie 
Gravities—Levellin^ — the Pendulum, etc. Adapted for the use of 
Carpenters, Shipwnghts, Wheelwrights, Sawyers, Guagers, Lumber- 
naen, Students, and Artisans generally. By D. M. Knapen, A. M. 
New York: D. Appleton Sl Company, 200 Broadway. &c. 1849. 
12mo. pp. 276. , 

We bave quoted the whole of this title-page, because it so fully 
explaîns the contents and the purpose of the treatise. We cannot 
juage practioally of such works ; but a cursory examination of 
the volume bas led us to think it remarkably well adapted to its 
object. We shall be disappointed if mechanics do not find it a 
treasury of rules, suggestions, tables, and scientific facts, which 
are of important use in their several pursuits. It is very neat in 
its construction, (we do not speak of the print and binding, but 
of the arrangement and exécution of the treatise ;) every thing 
is in its place, and every thing is intelligible. 

7. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. By Henry D. 
Thoreau. Boston and Cambridge : James Munroe and Company. 
1849. 12mo. pp. 413. 

Pew books need expurgation rnops than this one, and few 
deserve it better. AU sorts of subjects, foreign to the gênera) 
drifl of purpose implied in the title and running through the 
work, are treated in it, — the Christian religion, the church and 
its usages, poetry, history, great names of the past, philosophy, 
character, friendship, and many other topics connected with the 
varions expériences of life. Thèse portions of the volume 
should be separated from the rest, and, if it be thought that the 
world needs them, published by themselves. They would form 
a book, full alike of merits and of faults ; interesting from its 
freshness and variety ; worthy of perusal for being unusually 
packed with the fruits of observation, reading and méditation ; 
eomposed in a rich, oracular style, showing, too evidently, both 
in substance of idea and in fbrm of statement, imitative traces 
of the author's great neighbor ; aboundipg in beautiful images 
happily caught at first hand from nature, in striking apborisms, in 
really valuable original thoughts, and in suggestive hints ; but, on 
the other side, interspersed with inexcusable crudities, with proofs 
of carelessness and lack of bealthy moral discrimination, with 
eontempt for things coramonly esteemed holy, with reflections 
that must shock every pious Christian, with the transcendental 
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doctrines of the new-light school, with obBcurities of incom- 
préhensible mysticism, with ridiculous spéculations, moon-struok 
rêveries and flat nonsense, — without moral purpose in the writitig, 
ftnd without practical results in the reading. 

Of that part of the work which would iremain af^r this 
sélection was made from it, which Would constitute about one 
half of the original bulk, l^e fîdd it difficult to speak in ternis 
6f sufficient praise. In wondrous beauty the minute facts of thàt 
mémorable voyage glide along a stream transparent as crystai 
before our mind's eye, as we read ; and they cling to our thoughts 
with a tenacity singularly close and pleasant. The boat by daj^, 
the tent by night, the toiling or reposing twaîn, the shiûing hués 
of the clouds and the air as the circling hours roll on, everjr 
flower, fish, frog, tree, lowland, hill, nightly bay of watch-dog 
and distant tone of Sabbath-bell, pass before us, distinctly de- 
fined, in a clear, objective existence. The unexaggerated 
simplicity of description, the uncolored fidelity to fact, the perfect 
freedom ftrem cant, the childlike eamestness of sympathy for 
outward things, the poetic eye for interior meaning, pathetic 
analogy and extemal beauty, the félicitons phraseology which 
calmly paints the exact objects themselves,-^these traits are 
beyond commendation. They bave combined to make a modem 
week on two New England rivers, as romantic and new as ever 
a week in by-gone âges on the Simôis and Xanthus of antique 
climes could hâve been. 

We bave read this history with unmingled delight. We wish 
the book contained nothing elsè. Then to travel by its meatos 
f^om the meadows of Concord to the summit of Agiocochook 
would be a great joy to any man. It is invested with a strange, 
long-lin gering charm, an indescribable fascination for which we 
can hardly account, except by saying that it springs from its 
pure, naked truth. For with that the soûl of ail nature is iti 
unison ; to that the core of every heart is loyal, and responds, 
even when unconscious of it, with an instinctive pleasure. 

We are glad to leam that the author intends soon to publish 
another volume, called, — Walden, or Life in the Woods. On 
such a thème, owing to his singular familiarity with nature and 
love for her, he is able to write a work that will not die. For 
the satisfaction and advantage of his readers, for his own famé, 
and for the wide distribution and long existence of his book, we 
beg him to let it be, simply, what its title imports, and not crowd 
it with heterogeneous thoughts upon a thousand other subjects. 
That is not his forte. If he persists in thinking that it is, théh 
let him pursue it, by itself,^ith a set purpose. Great Works are 
not achieved accidentally, by the wayside, our author^s authority 
to the contrary notwithstanding. A — t. 
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8. Seventeenth Annnal Report of the Trustées of the Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, to the Corporation. 
Cambridge: 1849. 

The institution, of wbich tbis is a Report, is one of the most 
praiseworthy in New £ngland. Most of the blind pupils in it are 
supported by the several States whence they corne, viz : Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
South Carolina. Their friends fumish them with clotbing, and 
their éducation is provided for by the public. This report tells 
us that the number of inmates at the présent time is ninety-four. 
It informs us of the readiness with whiçh the States respond to 
the call in behalf of the blind. " Whenever the subject has been 
brought before the législature of any state, and an appropriation 
asked for, it has been granted at once, without difficulty. A sum 
is appropriated and put at the disposition of the Govemor, who 
issues warrants to the applicants, and pays to the Institution $160 
per annum for each one. Massachusetts pays an outright sum 
annually, which is so libéral, that the doors of the Institution can 
be virtually opened to ail applicants of proper âge and character, 
without regard to the number." Indigent blind persons, of suita- 
ble âge and character, belonging to Massachusetts, can be admit- 
ted gratuitously. Some improvements in the Institution are 
suggested, in the document before us, especially in référence to 
those who become suddenly blind by accident or disease. Ap- 
pended to the Secretary's Report is an extract of the Directors' 
Report upon the Work Department of the Institution. Dr. S. G. 
Howe is still Secretary of the Board. He has been a devoted 
friend of the inmates of the institution, and a faithful servant of 
the public, for many years. j. g. a. 

9. Christianity against Infidelity; or, The Truth of the Gospel 
History. Embracing a Preliminary Argument for the Existence of God, 
and the Reasonableness and Necessity of a Révélation ; and a Review 
of Sceptical Philosophy. By Thomas B. Thayer. New Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Cincinnati ; Published by John A. Gurley. 1849. 
12mo. pp. 425. 

We had begun to say that the merits of Mr. Thayer's " Chris- 
tianity against Infidelity," as a clear and forcible exposition of the 
subject, were sufficiently known among us. But there came up 
in our recollection the mortifying disclosures of utter ignorance, 
and confident misapprehension, which appeared in our ranks, two 
or three years ago, respecting the évidences of the Gospel His- 
tory, and we blotted the sentence, and commenced anew. It is 
indeed probable that most of the cases of downright infidelity are 
now removed from the ranks of our acting ministry, (though 
some of them are retained in our published Register of clérical 
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names ;) yet there is reason to fear that we stîll need a much 
more thorough study than we hâve generally attended to, of the 
grounds on which the proofs of the Christian Révélation rest. 
For a summary sketch of the field, in outline, not too much en- 
cumhered with détails, and still sufficiently filled up to render the 
whole a true picture, we know of no work that we could recom- 
mend before this of Mr. Thayer's. We hope it will be faithfully 
used, not only by the members of our churches, and by our families, 
but also by our preachers. We live in a time, as our expérience 
has shown, when preachers of the gospel ought to be well versed 
in the évidences of divine révélation, so as to " be ready always 
to gîve an answer to every man that asketh a reason of the hope 
that is in them, with meekness and fear.'^ 

The présent édition is enlarged to nearly twice the amount of 
the first. The introductory chapters, on Naturel Religion, and on 
the Need of a Divine Révélation, bave been partly re-written, and 
oonsidembly extended. In the body of the work, the testimonies, 
fumished by the early Heretics, to the genuineness of the Gospel 
History, and the acknowledgements of the early opposers of 
Christianity, are more fully presented ; and the confirmation af- 
forded by the varîous readings of Manuscripts, is illustrated. But 
the most important addition is an extended review of the récent 
Mythic hypothesis of Strauss. Into this the author enters with a 
détermination to do full justice both to the theory itself of the 
great modem Coryphœus of doubters, and to the testing of it by 
acknowledged facts and by common-sense. We find, hère, the 
substance of heavier volumes condensed, besides original illus- 
trations which the ready mind of the author has supplied on sev* 
eral points. 

We are struck with the manner in which this book appears to 
hâve been wrought out, so difièrent from the way in which books 
are almost weekly got up for our market. It is evidently the 
fruit of long and thorough inquiry, and of patient, systematic 
thought. We feel, at the very first enterîng on the perusal, that 
we are following a student ; one whose mind is well trained to 
the labor of investigation, apd to the tact of balancing facts ; who 
is master of bis subject ; who not only sees into it, but sees its 
outlines and its severel departments. He evidently had his mat- 
ter before him, well assorted, and each part standing in its true 
relations, when he began to write. Even the materials he had 
collected from others, had been digested in bis mind till they 
became his own. With such préparation, it does an author good 
to write ; and his work will do good to those who read it. 

We hâve been looking for a place to thrust in some considéra- 
tions on the ^^ Laws of Nature,'* and we find no opening more 
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convenient than this ; though we are not sure that our remarks 
will bear directly on any ground which our author inlended to 
maintain. It appears to us that the proposition that what are 
called the laws of nature are but the action oï God's will, is ex- 
posed to objection, if we mean that they are but the immédiate 
action of Gîod's will. The question is, indeed, merely a philo- 
sophical one, and as such it does not materially affect the grounds 
of religious faith. Now, as matter of fact, we find in ail depart- 
ments of nature such Organization as is adapted, and appareatly 
designed, for the developement of some force answering to our 
ideas of Natural Laws. Thus, vegetables do not exist without a 
vegetable organization to carry on their growth ; nor animais, 
without an animal organization for the like purpose. We also 
find, everywhere, fixed Conditions, under which each and every 
opération of nature is conducted, — conditions inséparable from 
the production of motion, crystallization, the phenomena of Hght, 
beat, of magnetism ; so much matter to so much force of attrac- 
tion ; such kinds of matter to such kinds of effects ; and so on, 
universaliter. Now, if the effects, in ail thèse cases, are produ- 
ced immediately by the volition only of God, why thèse invaria- 
bly attendant organizations and conditions ? which seem to be 
depositories of a finite power. The will of God, if that be imme- 
diately the sole power, opérâtes on the unorganized particles, just 
as well as through what we call the requisite organic and condi- 
tional forms ; unless we say, absurdly, that God's power, or abso- 
lute power, is rigorously conditioned. It makes a plant grow 
without its requisite soil, moisture, air, beat and sunshine, just 
as well as with thèse accompaniments, and produces ail the oûier 
phenomena of nature without their respective conditions. Indeed, 
when we bave found the sole and complète power for any phe- 
nomena, be it God's power or something else, we bave got be- 
yond ail other conditions in the case ; there are no other condi- 
tions. According to the supposed hypothesis, we should actually 
find the effects just as often without what we call the conditions, 
as with them ; for they are not conditions. 

Again : the hypothesis is virtually a déniai of ail our ideas of 
Cause and Effect in nature ; since it* admits of only one Cause, 
and that back of nature, not in it. It is a déniai of ail Secondary 
Causes, which both common sensé and natural science recognize. 
This objection is but the full form of the first objection. 

Finally : The same reasoning, a priori^ that would prove 
God's will to be the only immédiate power in this sensé, and the 
impossibility of any secondary power deposited in nature, would 
also prove God to be the only being, and the impossibility of any 
other personality in the universe. A personality is something 
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that acls of itself in Ihe same sensé that Natural Laws (if there 
be any,^ act of themselves : or rather, in a more complète sensé. 
Accordmgly, if there be no objections to the existence of separate 
personalities, -there can be none, a priori^ to the existence of 
Natural Laws, in the common sensé of the phrase. 

10. A Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. By Dr. John C. L. 
Gieseler, Consistorial Counsellor and Ordinary Profossor of Theology 
in Gôttingen. Prom the Fourth Edition, revised and amended. Trans- 
lated from the German by Samuel Davidson, LL.D. Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature and Ecclesiastical History in the Lancashire Indépendant 
Collège. New York: Harper and Brothers, &c. 1849. 8vo. Vols. 
i. & ii. 

Our countryman, Rev. Mr. Cunningham, translated Gieseler's 
work down to the Reformation, and published it, in three volumes, 
at Philadelphia, some thirteen years ago. Since that time, how- 
ever, the original bas been considerably improved and enlarged. 
The présent version is made from the latest édition of the Ger- 
man, and, of course, con tains the amendments and additions. 
This gives it an advantage over the former. Dr. Davidson pro- 
fesses also to hâve adhered closely to the original text, and seems 
to intimate that Mr. Cunningham used more license in this respect 
Of neither fact are we prepared to judge by a comparison of the 
originals in the two cases, Only two volumes of the new trans- 
lation hâve as yet appeared in this country ; and they leave the 
history at A. D. 1073. If we may conjecture from the space 
occupied by the corresponding part in the former translation, it 
will require about two volumes more to reach the period of the 
Reformation. 

Gieseler is distinguished for bis impartiality, and, if compared 
with most of the Germans, for the sobriety of bis judgement. 
He does not, like Neander, write ecclesiastical history as a 
theorist, but as an investigator, intent on getting the facts in their 
actual relations. There are two excellencies that belong also to 
the form of bis work ; an agreeable and natural arrangement, 
very différent from the awkward one of Mosheim ; and the per- 
pétuai illustration of bis very condensed text by ample extracts 
from the original sources. This latter method enables us, aswe 
read, to go back into the times treated of, and to take the opinions 
of the fathe^ and controvertists in their own language untrans- 
lated, and sometimes untranslatable, — for their logic was often a 
verbal quibble. To those who read Greek and Latin with some 
facility, thèse Notes, or quotations, which occupy the larger part 
of the page, render the work much more valuable than any other 
Compendium of Church History that bas appeared in this country. 
For the purposes, however, of the mère Englisb scholar, the text 
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ig too brief ; and to him we would recommend Mo^im^s, by 
Murdock. One or the other of thèse ought to be siudied^ bef<Mre 
resorting to Neander. Milman^s, as a luistory, may be dispensed 
with altogether. 

11. Lectures on Modem History, from the Irruption of the Northern 
Nations to the close of the American Révolution. By William Smyth, 
Professer of Modem History in the University of Cambridge. Tnird 
American Edition, revised and corrected. With Additions: including 
a Préface, and a List of Books on American History, by Jared Sparks. 
Boston: Benjamin B. Mussey, and Company. 1649. ovo. pp. 738. 

The Lectures of Prof. Smyth need no commendatîon in our 
community at this day ; and the name of the distinguished Editor 
of this volume will serve, better than any thing we can say, as an 
assurance to ail our readers that it is prepared with care and 
thoroughness. 

12. Sermons on Doctrinal and Moral Sabjects. By G. W. McHit- 

gomery, Pastor of the First Universalist Society, Kochester, N. Y. 
!,ochester: Printed and published by W. Heughes, &c. 1850. 18mo. 
pp. 216. 

In this day of sermons on literature, Shakspeare, the fine arts, 
and ^^ Progressa' (we think it is called,) it is some praise of the 
discourses which fill this little volume, to say that they are reli- 
gious in their tone, and that they look *'*' to the law and to the 
testimony " for the light they dispense and for the spirit they 
impart. As the author's chief object in publishing them was to 
furnish bis numerous friends with a keepsake — a remembrancer 
of the pastor whose sympathies they had shared, and of the 
preacher to whom they had listened, — we ought perhaps to 
regard them only as favorable spécimens of bis ordinary prépar- 
ations for the pulpit. The views he présents on the several topics 
of which he treats, are such as are common in our connection, 
except on one point, the résurrection from the dead. He holds 
that this takes place, not at any one period simultaneously with 
ail, but with each person immediately after death ; that it is in 
no sençe a physical résurrection, but that it consists in raising the 
soûl by degrees to a higher moral and intellectual state hereafter. 
The passing from the présent life into that state, he admits, is 
indeed instantaneous, but the résurrection, distînctively speaking, 
is not instantaneous, even with the individual ; it is a graduai 
growth in holiness hereafter, or, if the person had died under the 
dominion of sin, it is, at first, a process of remorse with him as a 
means of bis reconciliation and eventual blessedness. 

We are inclined to think that a view of the résurrection as 
relating in no way to the body, and as immédiate with every 
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persoQ at hi$ death, has rather increased among us, the last few 
years. F(xt otirselves, we neither feel, nor Imve we ever been 
able to see, any objection to a course of moral discipline afier 
death, — taking that doctrine distinct from other views that may 
be associated with it But that tibe résurrection from the dead, 
spoken of in the New Testament, takes place with each individ* 
ual at his decease, is, in our mind, beset with difficulties that are 
insurmountabie. May we state some of them ? 

1. It is St. PauPs doctrine that Christ was '^ the first^fruits of 
them tiiat had fallen asleep^' or had died, — that he was ^^ the 
first-born from the dead.^' Whereas, if men had always been 
rising from the dead ever since the time of Âbel, it was by no 
means true that Christ vras the first ; that distinction belonged to 
Abel. It might as well bave been said, in that case, that Christ 
was the first who died, as that he was *^ the first-born from &e 
dead.'^ St. Paul also describes the ^^order^^ in which ail men 
were to be made alive in Christ, or raised from the dead as the 
context shows the meanîng to be : '^ Christ the first-fruits ; after» 
wards they that are Cfarist's, at his coming.^' Mankind were not 
to be raised till afier Chnst^s résurrection, nor till the period hère 
called ^^ his coming ;^' but according to the hypothesis, the whole 
ancient world had preceded him in the résurrection, some of them 
four thouaand years. Again : St. Paul says, ^^ We shall not ail 
sleep, but we shall ail be changed in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at tilie last trump ; for the trumpet shali sound, and 
the dead shdl be raised incorruptible.'^ The raising of the dead 
he evidentiy lodced upon as future, and at a particular period, not 
at ail times just as people die. Nothing seems plainer to us, than 
that the whole ténor of 1 Cor. xv. recognizes the résurrection, 
there treated of^ as a future event. ^^ As in Adam ail die^'^ (this 
was a process then going on ;) ^' even so in Christ shall ail be 
made alive,'' (this was a process to be realized hereaf^er ;) the 
dying, présent ; the rising, or being made alive, future. And 
then the apostle states the " order " still more emphatically, as 
we hâve already observed. And when that gênerai harvest of 
the dead should take place, (which was to be ^^ in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye,") then ail things should bave been 
subdued to Christ, who would deliver back the kingdom to the 
Father, and God be ail in ail. 

S. The great central fact of the gospel has a bearing on this 
question. Even Christ, who was the first-fruits of the harvest, 
did not rise fpom the dead till the third day after his decease. 
If it is the law of God's economy, that men rise when they die, 
there was a departure from the rule, in Christ's case, not in favor 
of him, but to his disparagement. He lay under the dominion 
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of death, for ^^ three days and three nights,^^ as other men do 
not. Instead of havîng the prééminence in the résurrection, he 
was put to disadvantage. MThereas, it is the évident view of the 
inspired writers, that the departure from the gênerai rule was 
immeasurably in his favor ; that he was not left under the power 
of death, as other men are, but that Grod, in a signally speedy 
manner, loosed its pains, it not being possible that he should bel 
held by them. 

3. Lazarus of Bethany lay four days in death, before Christ 
recalled him to this mortal state. Does it appear that he had, in 
the intérim, risen to immortality ? So, too, of the young man 
at Nain, &c. 

Thèse are some of the difficulties that seem to us insurmount- 
able in the way of the hypothesis. Quite as strong an argument, 
we think, might be gathered against it, from the gênerai direction 
in which the New Testament contemplâtes the subject, wherever 
it is introduced or referred to, — from the incidental allusions, the 
considérations casually associated with it, &c. Let one, when 
meeting with passages of this kind, attempt to read into them the 
idea of a résurrection clearly defined as simultaneous with each 
person^s death, and he will fînd that he bas not only to wrench 
hard at hère and there a text, but also to go against the natural 
current of the language everywhere. Prof. Bush, who is, or 
was, the leading advocate of the hypothesis, acknowledged, if 
our memory serves us, that it differed, in form, from the New 
Testament doctrine, and that the apostles represented the résur- 
rection as future and simultaneous with ail men. He thought to go 
down beneath their views, and to get at the reality, which they 
did not reach. We must not forget that when the Professer 
published his book on the subject, he was already somewhat 
dazed with the dawn of that new-revelation light which after- 
wards rose upon him in the full day of Swedenborgianism. 

13. The National Speaker : containing Exercises, original and 
selected, in Prose, Poetry, and Dialogue, for Déclamation and Recita- 
tion ; and An Elocutionary Analysis, exhibiting a clear explanation 
of principles, with rules for each élément of oral expression, practically 
illustrated in a systematic course of lessons. By Henry B. Maglathlin, 
A. M., Author of « The Practical Elocutionist." Boston : Published 
by Robert S. Davis. 1849. 12mo. pp. 324. 

We hâve seldom opened a work on Elocution which bas so 
highly pleased us as this. The great and increasing interest 
felt, especially by teachers of the young, on the subject of 
reading and speaking, has long demanded such a work ; and we 
are pleased to find that the author has so ably met this demand. 
The aim of the work is at least threefold. First, to give a full 
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and clear idea of the nature and powers of the simplest éléments 
pf our language, together wkh rules for their proper enunciation. 
Secondly, to describe and illustrate, by striking examples, the 
qualities of voice appiropriate to the dbSerent kinds of compo- 
sition. Thirdly, to présent an ample and varied sélection of 
extracts for illustration and practice. 

The exercises in Articulation are decidedly the best we hâve 
ever seen, and should be in the hands of every student. The 
remarks on the proper management of the voice are valuable, 
and well adapted to the minds of youth, and by no means dis- 
tasteful to persons of mature âge. The sélection of extracts for 
déclamation is a judicious one, comprising, besides many old 
spécimens of choice literature, a number of new and interesting 
extracts from living authors. The work, although peculiarly 
adapted to minds somewhat matured, is still valuable to students 
in ail periods ^of their course. We think it richly deserves the 
patronage to which it aspires. s. g. 

14. Three Questions proposed and answered, conceming the Ldfe 
forfeited by Adam, the Résurrection of the Dead, and Etemal Punish- 
ment By David Thom, D. D., Jena, Ph. D., Heidelberg ; Minister, 
formerly of the Scotch Church, Rodney Street, now of Bold Street 
Chapel, Liverpool. Third Edition. &c. London: &c. &c. 1849. 
12mo. pp. 170. 

Perhaps our readers hâve some notion of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of Dr. Thom's gênerai system of doctrine. If we mistake 
not, it is purely dialectic, and more congenial, in this respect, 
with the theological mind of England than of this country. In 
the présent work, he contends, if we understand him, that the 
life forfeited by Adam was " créature righteousness,'* the loss 
of which was followed by the death of the body ; that the cause 
of our résurrection is, not any natural immortality in our being, 
but the résurrection of the Lord Jésus ; and that we hâve no 
authority in the Scripture for the doctrine of etemal punishment, 
nor indeed for the common doctrine of punishment in the future 
9tate. Each of thèse points is argued at considérable length, in 
very systematic forms ; but we confess that to us his logic seems 
often to go no deeper than words. We see that his words hold 
an ex-act relation to each other ; but in many cases we do not see 
the things that he means by them. 

15. Dante's Divine Comedy : The Infemo. A literal Prose Trans- 
lation, with the Text of the Onginal collated from the best éditions, and 
Explanatonr Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M. D. &c. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, &c. 1849. 12mo. pp. 375. 

We hâve been much pleased with this prose translation by 
a brother of the famous critic and humorist Carlyle. If Carey's 
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excellent version is more harmoniom, and more agreeable at first 
opening, this faithflil transcript (as we take it to l^,) seems to let 
U8 more directly înto the poet's mind and manner, and gains in 
interest as we read on, till we soon prefer it to the former. The 
Notes are abundant, apparently written wiûk great care, and 
fumish ail the explanations we need. To tliose who wouid form 
some acquaintance with the original, the Italian text on the page 
below the English, afibrds peculiar facilities. 

16. Southey's Common-Place Bock. Edited by his Son-in-law, John 
Wood Warter, B. D. New York: Harper and Brothers, &c. 1849. 
8vo. pp. 416. 

There are many curions extracts in this volume ; but, on the 
whole, we bave been somewhat disappoînted in its contents,— 
perhaps, because we had unreasonable expectations. The pas- 
sages, however, which such a man as Southey thought worth 
transcribing, must be worth reading, at least of looking into. 

17. The Rose of Sharon: a Religions Soovenir, for 1850. Edited 
by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer. Boston : A. Tompkins, and B. B. Mossey & 
Co. 1849. 16010. pp. 304. 

We received this volume at so late a period that we bave had 
no opportunity to peruse it. On tuming over its leaves, however, 
we see enough to assure us that it maintabs the long-established 
excellence of the work. We meet with the same familiar names 
that bave heretofore marked the many-hued blossoms of the 
Rose, and with some that appear, this season, for the first time, — 
worthy companions in the cluster. But that one, which gave a 
richer and more etherial glory to the others, is missing hère, — 

^Transplanted in that realm of lest, 

Where roses never die, 
Amid the geurdens of the blest, 

Beneath a stormless sky." 

It is well that her memory and her name should always be asso- 
ciated with the ^^ Rose of Sharon ^^ ; and it b pleasant to see witfi 
how deep a sympathy her successdr enters on her charge. It is 
needless to say that Mrs. Sawyer is well qiialified, by native 
talents, by practice and culture, to sustain the character of the 
work, and to realize the expectations oî ita former patrons. 
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